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INTRODUCTION 

How  to  write  about  a  beloved  friend  when  he  is 
still  alive,  knowing  that  the  writing  is  not  to  be  read 
until  he  is  dead?   When  I  read  the  transcript  that 
follows,  I  wrote  him  urging  that  he  work  the  material — 
not  much  work,  I  said,  trying  to  make  it  sound  easier 
than  I  knew  it  would  be--into  an  autobiography.   I 
wrote  (for  once  keeping  a  carbon) ,  "You  talk  in  para- 
graphs (or  had  a  v.  g.  editor).   I  detect  a  book  there, 
not  far  beneath  the  surface.   I  even  have  a  title  for 
you  to  consider:   'An  Accidental  Life.'" 

He  replied,  as  I,  knowing  his  capacity  for 
self-effacement,  knew  he  would:   "I'm  pleased  you 
find  the  oral  history  interesting,  but  I  don't  know 
why  I've  burdened  you  with  the  introduction  or  why  you 
should  do  it.   Much  is  left  out.   (Aren't  you  glad?) 
Publication?   Remember  E.  M.  Forster's  comment  on 
Maurice — ' publishable,  but  is  it  worth  it?'   I  may  be 
guilty  of  it,  but  I  hate  pretension,  self-flattery, 
self-advertisement,  self-regard  (while  admitting  Simone 
Weil's  truth:   if  we  don't  love  ourselves,  how  can  God 
love  us?) . 

"Wilder  said — 'The  cry  of  moi  is  loud  in  the  land.' 
Why  make  it  louder? 
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"An  autobiography?   Why  add  to  the  terrors  of  death?" 
This  letter  came  after  a  series  of  letters  stretching 
over  several  years  urging  me  to  write  m^   autobiography, 
or  at  least  the  story  of  the  tempestuous  decade  that 
included  the  embroilment  of  the  two  of  us  in  the  founding 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   No  one  ever  accused 
Gil  of  having  a  little  mind,  and  an  occasional  inconsistency 
was  not  a  hobgoblin  to  him. 

Although  we  have  been  best  friends  for  more  than 
three  decades,  I  learned  much  from  the  oral  history, 
especially  of  his  early  life,  which  he  tells  sunnily.   His 
story  of  those  years  reminds  me  of  Saul  Bellow's  Augie 
March,  who  did  things  as  they  came  his  way.   Enough  of 
that  casualness,  of  lack  of  a  careful  plan  or  plot  that 
marks  and  mars  many  "successful"  American  lives,  persists 
throughout  his  tale  that  I  thought  of  the  title  "An  Acci- 
dental Life."   Probably  this  manuscript  will  be  read 
mostly  by  scholars  seeking  light  on  the  two  decades  of  his 
brilliant  editorship  of  the  New  Republic,  but  they  will 
be  missing  a  lot  of  liveliness  if  they  skip  the  early 
sections:   his  family  life,  his  growing  up  in  what  was 
then  the  neighborhood  atmosphere  of  Los  Angeles,  his  years 
at  UCLA,  where  he  edited  the  paper  and  published  early 
books  by  William  Saroyan  and  Gertrude  Stein,  his  work  there 
with  the  University  Religious  Conference,  and  his  early 
encounters  with  the  Hollywood  tycoons. 


I  learned  much,  too,  from  his  account  of  the  early 
days  of  what  was  to  become  the  American  Veterans  Committee, 
although  (perhaps  because)  I  was  in  the  middle  of  it;  he 
picked  me,  an  early  returnee  (we  didn't  use  the  word 
veteran  then) ,  as  organizing  secretary  and  subsequently 
as  first  national  chairman.   Among  other  things,  I  learned 
that  he  picked  me  because  he  decided  I  was  "unassailable," 
a  word  that  still  astonishes  me.   His  modesty  reaches 
epic  proportions  when  he  talks  about  the  struggle  to  keep 
the  Communists  from  taking  over  the  organization:   a 
successful  struggle  in  which  he  was  the  standard-bearer. 
I  quizzed  him  about  that  in  my  letter,  and  he  replied, 
"Perhaps,  in  retrospect,  I  can't  take  these  passionate 
political  positions  of  youth  too  seriously.   The  heart, 
as  they  say,  has  its  reasons.   (So  did  the  Party.)" 

After  the  exertions  and  exhaustions  of  the  early  years 
of  AVC ,  we  both  felt  the  need  of  a  break;  and  we  were 
so  attuned,  almost  mystically  it  seems  to  me,  that  we 
decided  independently  to  go  to  Oxford.   He  tells  evocatively 
of  his  year  there.   Later,  refreshed  by  Europe,  he 
returned  to  become  in  his  turn  national  chairman  of  AVC 
himself.   A  double  benefaction  there:   Mrs.  Anita  McCormick 
Blaine  of  Chicago  gave  $50,000  to  AVC,  and  Gil  met  and 
married  her  wonderf ul--literally :   full  of  wonders-- 
granddaughter  Nancy  (the  benefaction  became  triple  when 
Gil  later  wrote  Mrs.  Blaine's  biography). 
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He  went  on  in  what  might  be  called  political  veteran's 
work,  moving  to  Paris  to  organize  the  World  Veterans 
Federation  (with  a  surprising  but  not  unexpected  revelation 
about  that  later  in  his  telling  of  the  story) .   But  the 
heart  of  the  history  follows,  with  the  years  at  the  New 
Republic:   his  taking  it  on  from  Michael  Straight,  his 
imaginative  and  creative  editing  of  it,  and  his  eventual 
sale  of  it  to,  and  not-so-eventual  ouster  from  it  by, 
the  ineffable  Martin  Peretz. 

The  account  of  those  years  is  of  great  interest  to 
political  scientists  and  to  students  of  journalism.   Gil 
claims  he  was  never  in  politics,  but  the  story  is  of  high 
politics  at  its  best.   He  became  great  friends  with 
Walter  Lippmann,  a  worthy  and  unobtrusive  guide  in  such 
matters,  and  he  emerges  at  the  end  a  lot  like  Lippmann: 
cool,  detached,  not  trying  to  do  too  much  to  change  the 
world,  not  claiming  much  for  his  efforts,  a  Burkean 
conservative  editing  a  liberal  magazine.   Not  a  bad  model — 
committed  skepticism?--in  a  nation  that  seems  caught 
between  the  true  believers  of  the  right  and  the  floundering 
liberal-progressives  of  the  center-left.   Perhaps  by  the 
time  this  is  read,  the  political  scene  will  have  somewhat 
sorted  itself  out;  but  the  nation  will  always  need  this 
sort  of  journalism. 

When  Gil  lost,  first,  the  magazine  and,  then,  Nancy, 
he  sold  the  spacious,  gracious  house  in  Washington,  and. 
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after  a  brief  and  not  happy  sojourn  in  New  York,  he  moved 
to  Scottsdale,  Arizona.   A  friend  objected:   "You  won't 
meet  anybody  interesting  in  Scottsdale."   Gil  replied, 
"I've  met  nobody  but  interesting  people  for  twenty  years, 
and  I've  had  enough."   He  is  writing  the  authorized 
biography  of  his  friend  Thornton  Wilder,  keeping  summers  in 
the  old  house  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  being  the  caring  father 
of  four  unusual  and  attractive  offspring,  writing  cheerful 
and  cheering  letters  to  old  friends.   One  is  sure  that 
he  goes  on  meeting  interesting  people,  if  only  because 
everyone  becomes  interesting  in  his  company. 


— Charles  G.  Bolte 
Dresden,  Maine 
March  19  82 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


INTERVIEWER:   Joel  Gardner,  Editor,  UCLA  Oral  History 
Program.   B.A.,  M.A.,  French,  Tulane  University. 
M.A.,  Journalism,  UCLA. 

TIME  AND  SETTING  OF  INTERVIEW: 

Place:   Gilbert  A.  Harrison's  office,  1608  Twentieth 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Powell  Library, 
UCLA  [video  session] . 

Dates;  October  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  1975;  March  23,  24, 
25,  1976;  June  19,  1978  [video  session]. 

Time  of  day,  length  of  sessions  and  total  number  of 
recording  hours:   Interviews  were  conducted  in  day-long 
sessions,  beginning  about  nine  and  concluding  about  three- 
thirty,  with  a  break  for  lunch.   Twenty-five  and  a  half 
hours  were  recorded. 

Persons  present  during  interview:   Gardner  and  Harrison. 
Rebecca  Andrade  operated  equipment  for  the  video  session. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  INTERVIEW: 

The  interviewee,  though  raised  in  California,  was  settled 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  sel- 
dom traveling  to  Los  Angeles.   Therefore,  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  interview  would  be  conducted  at  his 
offices  in  two  segments.   The  first  covered  the  subject's 
early  years,  his  career  at  UCLA,  his  involvement  at  the 
University  Religious  Conference,  and  his  founding  of 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.   In  preparation,  the 
interviewer  consulted  the  oral  history  and  supplementary 
materials  of  Adaline  Guenther,  the  respondent's  mentor 
and  close  friend  during  his  years  in  California. 

For  the  second  half  of  the  interview,  the  interviewer 
prepared  by  reading  through  copies  of  the  New  Republic 
published  under  the  interviewee's  editorship.   He  also 
read  articles  and  books  pertinent  to  the  topic.   The 
interview  was  conducted  following  the  chronological 
approach,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  persons  and  personali- 
ties who  played  major  roles  in  the  respondent's  career. 

The  video  tape  was  made  on  the  interviewee's  first  visit 
to  Los  Angeles  in  nearly  three  years.   It  covered  topics 
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suggested  by  the  interviewee  and  provided  a  chronological 
update  on  subjects  previously  discussed. 

EDITING: 

Editing  was  done  by  Mr.  Gardner.  He  checked  the  verbatim 
transcript  for  accuracy  and  edited  it  for  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  and  spelling,  and  verification  of  proper 
names.  The  final  manuscript  remains  in  the  same  order 
as  the  taped  material.  Words  or  phrases  introduced  by 
the  editor  have  been  bracketed. 

Mr.  Harrison  reviewed  and  approved  the  edited  transcript. 
He  made  minor  corrections  and  few  deletions.   He  provided 
or  confirmed  spellings  of  names  that  had  not  been  veri- 
fied previously.   An  editor  by  career  and  inclination, 
Mr.  Harrison  performed  minor  editing  for  style,  though 
he  took  care  to  retain  the  oral  flavor. 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  editor  of  the  American  Oxonian ,  wrote 
the  introduction.   Other  front  matter  and  the  index  were 
prepared  by  Program  staff. 

SUPPORTING  DOCUMENTS : 

The  original  tape  recordings,  video  tape,  and  edited 
transcript  of  the  interviews  are  in  the  University 
Archives  and  are  available  under  the  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  noncurrent  records  of  the  univer- 
sity. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   I,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  10,  197  5 

GARDNER:   As  I  mentioned,  to  start  with,  could  you 

state  where  you  were  born  and  when,  and  then  discuss 

something  of  your  family  background? 

HARRISON:   I  was  born  in  Detroit,  xMichigan,  May  B,  1915. 

My  grandparents,  on  both  sides,  were  born  in  Europe.   My 

mother's  family  was  named  Wolfe,  with  an  e,  and  came  from 

Germany   sometime  around  the  1870s.   Family  lore  says 

that  my  grandmother  [Esther]  and  grandfather  [Jacob] 

Wolfe  met  when  she  brought  a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  fixed 

at  the  local  cobbler,  and  he  was  the  local  cobbler.   They 

came  to  America  together  and  settled  first  in  Cincinnati, 

which  was  then  altogether  a  German  town.   My  mother  [Mabel 

Wolfe  Harrison]  remembered  going  to  school  half-day  in 

German  and  half-day  in  English.   But  they  moved  from 

Cincinnati  when  my  mother  was  quite  young,  to  Martin's 

Ferry,  Ohio,  a  small  mill  town  which  I've  revisited 

within  the  last  few  years.   It  couldn't  have  been  any  dingier 

then  than  it  is  now.   My  Grandfather  Wolfe  ran  what  I 

suppose  used  to  be  called  a  notions  store — dry  goods, 

clothing.   His  two  eldest  daughters — and  there  were 

seven  children — worked  in  the  store.   The  oldest,  my 

Aunt  Millie,  was  the  only  one  in  the  family  who,  the 

family  considered,  married  "a  good  provider."   She 


married  Harry  Herzberg,  who  then  built  quite  a  thriving 
department  store  in  Martin's  Ferry  and  was  an  important 
fellow  in  the  local  Elks  club. 

My  mother  was  the  youngest  of  the  children,  and  from 
all  accounts  was  pretty  and  petted  by  her  father,  who  con- 
sidered that  she  was  much  too  prized  to  have  to  work  at 
all.   I  don't  know  whether  that  was  wise  or  not  in  her 
case.   The  Wolfe  grandparents  moved  to  California--or  at 
least  they  started  to  move  to  California — when  my  grand- 
father retired  in  the  early  twenties.   But  he  died  on  the 
train  on  the  way  to  Los  Angeles,  so  my  grandmother  returned, 
and  he  was  buried  in  Ohio.   Then  she,  my  grandmother,  came 
back  to  California  with  one  of  her  daughters.  Ruby,  who 
had  been  divorced.   And  my  grandmother  and  Aunt  Ruby 
lived  together  in  California  in  the  Alvarado  Apartment 
Hotel  until  my  grandmother's  death. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  these  Wolfe  children  finished  high 
school.   They  were  all  small-town,  not  very  well  educated, 
and  never  well-to-do,  except  for  the  Herzbergs.   And  I 
never  found  any  of  them  very  interesting,  [laughter]  ex- 
cept one  aunt.  Aunt  Nettie,  who  married  a  man  in  Detroit; 
I  was  very  fond  of  her. 

Now,  the  Harrison  side,  I  find  more  interesting. 
My  Grandfather  [Isaac]  Harrison  was  born  somewhere  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  and  nobody's  been  able  to  find 
out  where.   But  at  any  rate,  he  married  my  grandmother 


[Sarah  Harrison]  there,  and  he  left  her  there  with  three 
small  children,  my  father  being  the  middle  child,  and 
came  to  America  to  make  his  fortune  and  to  bring  her 
and  the  children  when  he  could.   He  did  bring  them  over, 
I  think  after  he'd  been  here  only  a  year  or  two.   My 
father  [Samuel  L.  Harrison]  remembered — although  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  have  remembered--their  flight  from  what 
was  Russia  or  Poland  to  Germany  and  being  shot  at  by 
Cossacks  on  horses  as  they  fled  across  the  border  and 
made  their  way  to  Hamburg,  where,  along  with  thousands 
of  others,  they  took  steerage  passage  and  came  to  the 
United  States. 

GARDNER:   How  old  was  your  father  at  the  time? 
HARRISON:   My  father  was  then  about  four,  and  he  had  at 
that  time  an  older  sister,  Rosie,  and  a  younger  sister. 
Fan.   They  settled  first  in  Philadelphia,  briefly,  and 
then  moved  to  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  to 
Pittsburgh.   At  some  point  my  grandfather  brought  his 
father  over  [telephone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 
to  the  United  States,  and  my  great-grandfather  stayed  a 
little  while  and  said,  "I  don't  like  it,"  and  went  back 
home.   [laughter]   The  melting  pot  didn't  appeal  to  him. 
GARDNER:   I'm  interested,  just  briefly  while  you're 
getting  ready  to  look  at  your  notes  again,  in  how  un- 
typical these  experiences  were  of  the  commonly  written 
and  accepted  Jewish  migrations  to  America.   None 


of  your  grandparents,  for  example,  seemed  to  have  bothered 
with  New  York  at  all,  and  instead  seemed  to  head  toward  the 
Midwest,  which  of  course  represents  a  certain  type  of 
migration  but  not  the  common  one. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  why  they  went  where  they  went. 
They  must  have  landed  in  New  York,  but  they  didn't  stay, 
and  I  don't  know  why.   Except  in  the  case  of  my  mother's 
family:   as  I  pointed  out,  they  were  German,  they  were 
German-speaking,  and  they  went  where  there  were  other 
German-speaking  immigrants.   So  it  was  perfectly  natural 
for  them  to  go  to  Cincinnati  and  then  perhaps  not  quite 
so  natural  to  move  on  to  a  very  small  town  like  Martin's 
Ferry  where  they  were  perhaps  one  of  two,  or  possibly 
three,  Jewish  families.   That,  perhaps,  is  a  little  un- 
usual.  Why  my  Grandfather  Harrison  decided  on 
Pennsylvania,  I  don't  know.   It's  said  that  he  went  to 
Scranton  at  the  insistence  of  A.B.  Cohen,  who  was  highly 
regarded  in  that  community  and  was  in  the  jewelry  business. 

Grandpa  was  an  interesting  man.   He  invented  things 
and  patented  them,  and  of  course  never  made  anything  of 
any  of  them.   He  started  a  jewelry  and  watch  repair  busi- 
ness, then  an  old-gold  business  by  mail — collecting  old 
gold — and  he  made  a  reasonable  living  out  of  that.   Quite 
a  jovial  fellow,  a  great  cigar  smoker.   My  father  told  me 
that  Grandfather  Harrison  was  told  when  he  was  about 
sixty,  by  his  doctor,  that  he  would  either  give  up 


smoking  or  die  within  a  year  to  two.   His  lungs  wouldn't 
stand  it.   "Well,"  he  said,  "I'll  iust  die."   And  he  did 
die  within  about  a  year  or  two. 
GARDNER:   Wonderful  stubbornness. 

HARRISON:   He  spoke  English  with  no  accent,  wrote  beauti- 
fully.  On  the  other  hand,  my  grandmother,  his  wife--who 
outlived  him  by  about  twenty  years,  and  who  was  delight- 
ful, everybody ' s-grandmother  type — always  spoke  with  an 
accent,  never  learned  to  read  or  write  English,  and 
always  kept  kosher  house,  which  my  grandfather  had  less 
interest  in.   However,  when  a  synagogue  was  erected  on 
ground  behind  my  Grandfather  Harrison's  house  at  5157 
Butler  Street  in  Pittsburgh,  he  acted  as  rabbi — conducting 
services  and  reading  from  the  Torah.   Grandmother  reli- 
giously went  to  the  synagogue,  would  not  ride  on  the 
sabbath,  would  not  live  with  her  children  because  none 
of  them  kept  kosher  house.   Toward  the  end  of  her  life 
I  remember  asking,  "Grandma,  you're  an  intelligent  woman. 
Why  do  you  keep  to  these  customs?"   And  she  said,  [speaks 
with  accent]  "Darling,  I'm  so  old,  I  should  change?" 
[laughter] 

Their  last  house,  a  small  frame  house  in  Pittsburgh, 
was  on  Pittock  Street,  which  I've  seen  recently — looks 
about  the  same,  I  think,  as  it  always  did.   It  was  a 
duplex,  and  grandma  lived  upstairs.   There  were  seven 
children  in  the  Harrison  family,  my  father  being  the 


oldest  boy.   The  oldest  girl  was  interesting,  my  Aunt 
Rosie.   She  was  thought  of  in  the  family  as  the  Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.   She  married  her  violin 
instructor — at  the  age  of  about  sixteen,  and  had  ten 
children.   He  was  a  ne'er-do-well  and  never,  as  far  as 
anyone  knows,  worked  the  rest  of  his  life.   And  they 
had  a  child  about  every  year,  a  great  many  years,  nice 
children  who  ended  up  supporting  mama.   My  remembrance 
of  Aunt  Rosie  is  of  somebody  wandering  around  the  house 
in  slippers  and  a  bathrobe,  and  never  much  bothering 
about  her  appearance,  and  never  having  much  time  to  do 
anything  but  feed  the  children.   She  kept  them  clothed, 
and  she  had  a  happy  life  towards  the  end.   Her  husband 
[Sam  Feldman] ,  of  course,  had  been  dead  for  many,  many 
years,  and  her  children  moved  her  to  Florida.   And  she 
lived  in  Miami,  with  all  the  other  Jews,  and  she  fell 
in  love  with  the  racetrack.   [laughter]   Every  day  she'd 
go  to  the  racetrack  and  bet,  and  had  a  nice  time. 
GARDNER:   Did  she  have  very  good  luck? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  about  that;  I  don't  think  it 
mattered.   I  think  she  was  the  type,  you  know,  that  had 
a  certain  amount  she  could  spend,  like  some  of  the  types 
you  see  in  Monte  Carlo,  and  she  spent  it.   She  won,  she 
lost,  but  her  children  were  supporting  her  anyway,  so 
it  was  all  right. 

To  come  back  to  my  grandmother:   she  was  an 


independent  woman  who,  as  I  pointed  out,  not  only  would 
not  live  with  her  children--she  lived  alone  after  my 
grandfather's  death — but  was  very  reluctant  to  stay  with 
them  even  for  a  night.   She  could  eat  very  little  at 
their  houses.   But  she  loved  to  have  you  come  to  her 
house,  where  she  would  cook  you  gefilte  fish  and  chicken. 
In  earlier  days,  on  Butler  Street,  she  had  a  vegetable 
garden  and  raised  chickens.   She  had  very  definite  views 
on  things,  though  she  wasn't  argumentative--except  I  do 
recall  that  when  Hitler  first  came  to  power,  she  would 
sit  in  front  of  the  radio  and  shout  back  at  him,  argue 
with  him,   [laughter]   She  was  a  vegetarian,  also.   I 
tried  to  find  out  why,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  it  was 
because  very  early  in  her  life  some  doctor  had  suggested 
it.   I  doiobt  if  it  had  any  medical  reason  at  all.   It 
didn't  stop  her  from  making  meat  dishes  for  me  if  I 
came  for  dinner,  but  she  never  touched  it  herself--sort 
of  anticipating  the  present  younger  generation. 

My  father  had  some  interesting  remembrances  of  the 
life  around  Scranton  when  he  was  a  boy.   These  were  mill 
towns.   My  father  remembered,  for  example,  the  way  in 
which  the  miners  would  come  into  a  tailor  to  get  a  suit 
made,  and  the  tailor  would  lay  out  a  large  roll  of  paper, 
And  they  would  lie  down  on  the  floor  and  he  would  draw  a 
line  around  them  and  make  a  suit.   [laughter]   The  other 
Harrison  children,  my  father's  brothers  and  sisters,  all 


seemed  to  me  to  have  interesting  lives.   One,  Meyer,  a 
younger  brother  of  my  father,  developed  quite  early  a 
talent  for  making  money.   My  father  thought  he  took  too 
many  chances,  because  my  father  was  very  conservative 
about  money,  but  that  didn't  bother  my  Uncle  Meyer;  and 
my  recollections  of  him  are  recollections,  when  I  was  an 
adolescent,  of  a  very  fancy  blue  Packard,  and  golf  at 
fancy  country  clubs,  and  expensive  suits,  a  man  who 
enjoyed  life.   When  the  New  Deal  came,  his  talent  for 
making  money  got  him  into  jail  on  some  kind  of  securities 
charge — and  ever  after  that,  he  would  talk  about  his  jail 
experience  as  the  time  he  went  to  college.   He  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  library,  and  he  did  a  lot  of  reading,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  in  his  life.   Had  a  fine  time  in 
jail.   He  came  back  out,  promptly  began  to  make  money 
again.   [laughter]   Another  daughter.  Lib,  married  a 
successful  attorney  in  Pittsburgh,  Morris  Levy.   And 
the  youngest  child,  Coleman,  also  became  an  attorney 
and  is  still  living.   The  Harrisons  are  all  enjoyable 
to  be  with.   They're  talkative,  they're  interested  in 
the  world,  and  they  live  reasonably  well. 

Now,  I've  moved  gradually  into  my  parent's  gener- 
ation, but  let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  my  mother's 
background.   As  you  will  recall,  her  name  was  Wolfe,  and 
she  was  the  youngest  of  quite  a  few  children.   One  of  my 
grandfather's  most  important  problems  was  to  how  he 


could  get  his  daughters  married  off  to  nice  Jewish  boys — 
because  there  weren't  any  in  town,  or  if  there  were,  they 
were  too  few,  and  he  had  quite  a  few  daughters.   One  of 
the  ways  this  was  done  was  to  invite  the  traveling  man 
home  for  dinner.   My  father  was  a  traveling  man  at  that 
point  who  came  to  sell  grandpa--!  don't  know  what,  pos- 
sibly watches. 

GARDNER:   Was  he  working  with  your  grandfather  at  that 
time? 

HARRISON:   No,  he  was  living  in  Pittsburgh,  and  he  was 
traveling.   He  was  a  peddler,  I  suppose  you  could  say, 
without  a  cart.   And  he  was  invited  to  the  Wolfes'  home. 
He  was  about  ten  years  older  than  my  mother,  and  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  marry  her.   I  think  the  Wolfe  family 
was  pleased.   I  don't  think  my  mother,  who  was  quite 
innocent  and  young,  knew  enough  to  know  whether  she  was 
pleased  or  not.   At  any  rate,  she  was  taken  off  to 
Pittsburgh  by  my  father,  and  they  were  married  in  my 
father's  sister's  house.  Aunt  Fan's,  in  Pittsburgh. 
And  they  then  moved  to  Detroit.   My  mother  was  never 
happy.   It  was  an  unfortunate  marriage  from  the  start. 
After  she'd  been  married  about  a  year,  she  came  back 
home  to  her  sister,  Millie,  who  was  so  much  older  that 
she  could  have  been  her  mother,  and  wept  and  said  that 
she  wanted  to  come  home;  and  she  was  sent  back  to  Detroit 
and  told,  "You  made  a  bargain.   You  stick  to  it." 


GAFUDNER:   How  old  was  she  when  she  married? 
HARRISON:   She  was  just  seventeen.   My  oldest  sister, 
Lucille,  was  born  just  after  that.   And  the  unfortunate 
part  of  it,  which  perhaps  nobody  could  have  foreseen, 
was  that  my  mother  and  father  were  totally  different 
types.   My  father's  life  was  work.   I  never  knew  my 
father  to  have  a  vacation,  except  once,  which  I  will 
tell  you  about  later.   And  he  was  quite  happy  with  a 
simple  life,  home,  dinner,  reading  the  newspaper.   My 
mother  longed  for  something  she'd  never  had  as  this 
petted  little  girl  in  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio — which  was 
romance...  atmosphere.   Now,  these  are  things  you  can 
get  without  money,  but  they  are  almost  impossible  if 
you  don't  have  money,  and  they  didn't  have  money.   So 
she  was  unhappy.   She  stayed  with  my  father,  however, 
for  a  great  many  years,  three  children.   Then,  when  I 
was  still  at  UCLA,  she  divorced  him  and  married  a  cousin 
of  hers  [Sidney  Wolfe].   That  didn't  last  long.   She 
came  back  home  and  remarried  my  father;  and  on  my 
father's  death,  she  again  married — in  her  seventies — 
a  boyhood  romance  of  hers  from  Wheeling,  West  Virginia, 
who  she  thought  was  all  the  things  she'd  missed.   And 
it  was  a  disaster.   It  lasted  about  two  years.   She 
divorced  him,  came  back  to  California,  and  he  died 
almost  immediately  after  that.   And  so  my  mother  lived 
alone  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life. 
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In  Detroit,  my  father  set  up  in  the  jewelry  business 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Ben  Fink.   Dad  had  done  various 
things  up  to  that  point.   He  had  not  finished  high  school 
because  whatever  money  he  could  earn  was  needed  by  the 
family,  and  so  he  had  traveled  as  a  rug  cleaner.   He 
would  come  into  your  home,  and  he  would  clean  your  rugs 
on  the  floor.   At  another  point,  he  had  a  small  grocery 
store  in  Pittsburgh,  or  possibly  in  East  Liberty.   But 
since  his  father  was  in  the  old-gold  business,  he  got 
into  the  jewelry  business  and  sold  watches.   And  when 
he  moved  to  Detroit,  he  went  into  a  jewelry  business 
with  Fink,  who  had  married  my  father's  younger  sister. 
Fan.   The  Fink-Harrison  jewelry  company  did  quite  well. 
It  sold  wholesale--had  an  office  downtown  in  Detroit — 
but  as  I  often  observed,  when  my  father  was  in  a  business 
that  was  called  wholesale,  anybody  could  come  in  and  buy 
retail.   I  don't  think  they  ever  turned  away  a  customer. 
My  dad  never  made  money;  on  the  other  hand,  we  never 
really  were  in  need.   He  had  an  interesting  philosophy 
on  business.   He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Ford's  , 
and  he  said  he  believed  in  a  high  turnover  at  a  low 
profit,  but  there  never  was  a  high  turnover.   [laughter] 
I  asked  him  one  time  what  his  business  ambition  was,  and 
he  said,  "My  ambition  is  to  pay  a  high  income  tax." 
[laughter]   He  was  a  strong  New  Deal  Democrat,  an  avid 
newspaper  reader,  but  nobody  in  my  house  ever  read  books. 
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I  never  recall  seeing  my  mother,  or  either  of  my  sisters, 
or  my  father  read  a  book.   But  he  listened  to  the  radio. 
He  knew  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  world  that 
journalists  could  tell  him.   He  was  one  of  those  news- 
paper readers  who  read  everything  in  the  newspaper.   But 
they  were  not  book  people.   I  was  the  one  who  began  to 
bring  books  into  the  family.   I  said  my  dad  was  not  a 
romantic;  well,  he  was  in  one  sense.   He  had  a  passion 
for  travel.   And  as  a  young  man — I  don't  think  he  could 
have  been  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen — he  had  gone 
out  West  with  a  friend  of  his,  and  they'd  climbed  Pike's 
Peak.   I  have  a  picture  of  him  climbing  it.   He  fell  in 
love  with  the  West.   So  it's  not  surprising  that  when  I 
was  seven,  which  would  be  19  22,  my  father  decided  to  pull 
up  stakes,  sell  his  share  of  the  business  to  his  partner, 
Ben  Fink,  and  move  us  all  to  California.   And  he  said 
ever  after  that  that  he  thought  anybody  who  lived  in  the 
East  was  crazy. 

GARDNER:   Perhaps  we  should  catch  up  with  you  now. 
HARRISON:   When  we  left,  I  was  so  young  that  I  don't 
really  have  much  recollection  of  what  life  was  like  in 
Detroit.   I  remember  that  we  lived  in  a  reasonably  nice 
house  and  that  my  Aunt  Nettie  Hanauer,  my  mother's  sis- 
ter, lived  around  the  corner  in  a  small  frame  house  that 
had  two  floors.   She  and  my  Uncle  Milt  and  their  two 
children  lived  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  floor 
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was  rented  to  her  sister  Ruby.   Ruby  had  a  tragic  life. 
She  was  married  to  a  rather  drunken  Hungarian  by  the  name 
of  Ed  Klein,  who'd  go  off  on  great  benders.   My  father 
would  be  called  to  come  and  find  him  and  pick  him  out 
of  the  gutter  and  take  him  home.   Ruby  was  a  beautiful 
woman  and  had  been  an  even  more  beautiful  girl,  with  an 
excellent  soprano  voice,  sufficiently  good  so  that  my 
Grandfather  Wolfe  sent  her  to  be  trained  in  New  York  for 
the  opera.   Why  she  never  finished  that,  I  don't  know. 
I  suspect  it's  because  she  fell  in  love  with  a  drunken 
Hungarian,  and  it  shattered  her  life.   She  was  finally 
divorced  from  him,  and  it  was  at  that  point  that  she 
moved  in  with  my  Grandmother  Wolfe,  and  it  was  she  who 
took  care  of  my  Grandmother  Wolfe  all  the  rest  of  her 
life,  which  provided  a  nurse-companion  for  my  grandmother, 
and  food  and  lodging  for  a  divorced  aunt  who  had  no  money. 
I  remember  very  little  about  Detroit.   I  do  recall  visit- 
ing my  Aunt  Nettie  often  because  I  was  fond  of  her.   And 
I  remember  the  smell  of  the  place  because  my  Uncle  Milt, 
Nettie's  husband,  was  in  the  chemical  business.   He  sold 
chemicals  to  stores  or  houses  that  needed  them  to  disin- 
fect.  And  all  of  this  equipment  was  kept  in  the  garage, 
so  when  you  went  to  my  Aunt  Nettie's  house,  there  was  a 
distinct  smell  of  disinfectant  throughout  the  house. 
And  I  also  remember  he  was  a  very  good  gardener,  and  it 
was  the  only  place  I  had  ever  seen  strawberries  growing. 
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and  they  were  delicious.   He  was  also  a  great  fisherman. 
He  liked  food.   Uncle  Milt  brought  home  large  hunks  of 
meat  to  be  cooked.   [laughter]   And  he  insulted  my  father 
once  by  bringing  home  a  large  roast  pig.   [laughter]   My 
father,  despite  having  no  ties  to  organized  religion,  and 
being  in  no  sense  an  observing  Jew--nor  was  my  mother-- 
would  not  have  ham  in  the  house.   It  was  just  one  of  those 
things  that  he  picked  up  from  his  youth.   He  didn't  try  to 
defend  it;  he  just  didn't  want  it.   And  when  I  was  young, 
my  mother  respected  that,  but  we  finally  decided — she 
decided--it  really  wasn't  worth  respecting.   We  went 
ahead  and  did  it  anyway,  and  he  got  used  to  the  idea. 
I  don't  remember  anything  of  schooling  in  Detroit — I 
suppose  I  was  only  in  school  about  a  year--except  one 
day  playing  hookey,  because  there  was  a  building  project 
on  the  way  to  school,  and  I  recall  sitting  on  the  top  of 
a  mound  of  dirt  and  watching  with  fascination  a  steam 
shovel  work.   My  Aunt  Nettie  found  me  sitting  there  and 
said,  "What  are  you  doing  here?"   Well,  I  was  then  taken 
off  to  school. 

My  father,  to  return  to  him,  did  not,  as  my  mother 
used  to  say,  have  a  lazy  bone  in  his  body.   He  worked 
hard.   He  always  had  to  work  hard.   I  think  the  support 
of  his  family  and  traveling  on  the  road  were  the  two 
things  that  mattered  most  to  him.   And  more  and  more 
as  he  got  older,  he  did  travel  as  a  jewelry  salesman 
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on  his  own.   He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  could  have 
worked  for  other  people,  and  he  never  did  work  for  other 
people.   I  used  to  go  with  him  after  we'd  moved  to 
California,  and  he  would  make  trips  with  his  satchels  to 
call  on  the  jewelers  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
And  I  would  do  what  was  called  "schlepp"  his  bag  in  and 
out  of  stores,  and  trays  would  be  taken  out,  watches, 
chains,  rings.   He  also  sold  diamonds,  which  he  carried 
around  in  little  tissue-paper  packages  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  pockets  often  had  holes  in  them.   And  yet  I 
don't  think  he  really  ever  lost  anything.   He  was  never 
robbed.   And  he  was  never  insured.   That  would  have  been 
an  expense  he  wouldn't  have  countenanced.   I  never  saw 
my  father  in  a  shirt  that  didn't  have  a  frayed  collar; 
I  don't  think  he  had  more  than  one  suit;  I  doubt  if  he 
had  more  than  one  pair  of  shoes  at  any  time.   He  never 
believed  in  spending  any  money  on  himself,  although  he'd 
spend  it  on  us,  if  he  had  it.   He  was  a  wonderful  man,  a 
very  quiet  man,  and  it's  too  bad  that  he  didn't  have  a 
happy  marriage — too  bad  for  both  of  them.   But  he  used 
to  enjoy  having  me  go  with  him  on  these  trips.   He  was 
a  great  economy  man.   Not  a  dime  was  spent  that  didn't 
have  to  be  spent.   His  idea  of  economy,  however,  was  to 
buy  two  gallons  of  gas  instead  of  ten.   Somehow  he  thought 
that  saved  money.   And  in  consequence,  we  often  ran  out 
of  gas.   He  also  had  a  habit  in  the  car  of  trying  to  add 
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to  the  power  of  the  car  by  throwing  his  body  into  the  climb 
uphill.   And  then  we  would  all  be  able  to  sit  back  and 
relax  when  we  went  down  the  other  side,  at  which  point 
he  would  take  his  foot  off  the  gas  pedal.   His  idea  of  a 
reasonably  big  tip  was  ten  cents.   And  I  noticed  when  I 
was  quite  young  that  he  had  developed  to  an  art  the  getting 
of  a  second  cup  of  coffee  free,  because  he  would  drink  just 
enough  of  the  first  cup  so  that  you  couldn't  say  that  he 
had  drunk  half  of  it,  and  then  he  would  ask  the  waitress 
to  warm  it  up.   [laughter] 

I  think  I  should  jump  ahead  thirty  or  so  years  and 
tell  you  about  my  father's  only  vacation.   By  that  time 
I  was  living  in  Paris,  and  I  had  an  apartment.   And  my 
dad,  who  was  in  his  late  seventies  then,  decided  the  time 
had  come--and  he  stopped  working-- to  see  Europe,  never 
having  traveled  other  than  his  travels  for  business  in 
his  car  with  his  cases  of  jewelry.   And  so  he  came  to 
Paris.   Of  course,  he  didn't  speak  any  French,  but  he 
got  along.   I  put  up  a  cot  in  the  small  apartment,  and 
my  dad  stayed  there.   He  was  a  great  traveler  because  he 
was  curious  and  he  was  interested  in  everything.   He 
would  ask  me  what  he  should  do  in  the  morning  before  I 
went  off  to  work,  and  I  would  suggest  something.   One 
day  I  said  to  him,  "Dad,  have  you  been  to  the  Louvre?" 
He  said,  "No.   Should  I  go  there?"   I  said,  "Oh,  if 
you're  in  Paris,  you  have  to  go  to  the  Louvre."   I  came 
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home  that  night,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  went."   I  said, 
"How  did  you  like  it?"   He  said,  "It's  like  every  other 
department  store."   [laughter]   He  had  spent  the  whole 
day  going  through  the  Louvre  department  store — which  he 
found  interesting.   [laughter] 

And  he  said  to  me,  "Tell  me  something.   These 
Frenchmen  you  see  carrying  briefcases — what  do  they  have 
in  the  briefcases?"   I  said,  "I  have  no  idea."   I  said, 
"Why  don't  you  stop  one  and  ask  him?"   I  didn't  know  how 
he  could  do  this,  but  I  thought  I'd  suggest  it.   Well, 
that  night  he  said,  "I  found  out."   I  said,  "What  did 
you  do?"   He  said,  "I  stopped  a  man  and  I  asked  him  what 
did  he  have  in  his  briefcase."   "In  English?"   He  said, 
"Yes,  he  understood  me."   I  said,  "What  did  he  have?" 
He  said,  "A  ham  sandwich."   [laughter] 

I  drove  him  to  Versailles.   And  we  walked  up  that 
long,  cobblestoned  entrance.   My  father's  comment  on 
that  was:   "I  can  understand  why  they  had  a  revolution." 
[laughter]   Then  we  went  inside,  and  here  he  saw  these 
enormous  murals  covering  entire  walls  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing.  And  he  looked  at  them,  and  I  saw  him  go  down  to  the 
door,  to  the  end  of  the  mural,  and  look  at  it  sideways 
with  astonishment.   And  he  came  back  to  me,  and  he  said, 
"Why,  it's  flat."   He  had  never  seen  that  before,  and  he 
was  amazed  that  anybody  could  use  a  flat  surface  to  show 
perspective.   It  was  just  something  totally  out  of  his 
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experience.   He  had  a  grand  time. 

Some  of  his  economies  were  not  wise,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  he  was  devoted  to  me  and 
would  do  anything  he  could  for  me,  and  I  never  remember 
being  disciplined,  ever,  by  either  of  my  parents.   I  was 
allowed  all  the  freedom  I  wanted.   He  had  a  dentist  I  had 
to  visit,  who  was  usually  drunk.   The  reason  we  went  to 
that  dentist  was  because  the  dentist  was  willing  to  take 
out  his  dental  bill  in  trade.   And  also  he  was  interested 
in  jewelry  and  used  whatever  he  made  as  a  dentist  to  buy 
shares  in  fake  gold  mines.   He  was  that  kind  of  a  dentist. 
That  was  something  I  could  have  done  without. 

There  was  one  later  experience  which  showed  my  dad's 
lack  of  sophistication  about  medical  care.   I  had  injured 
my  knee  in  a  basketball  game  when  I  was  in  junior  high 
school.   Again,  instead  of  taking  me  to  a  good  doctor, 
my  dad  knew  a  fellow  who  knew  a  chiropractor,  so  I  was 
taken  to  a  chiropractor  who  almost  ruined  my  knee.   And 
the  consequence  of  that  was  that  we  had  some  heavy  medical 
bills  to  try  to  make  up  for  what  the  chiropractor  had  done 
to  the  knee.   All  that  was  with  the  best  intentions  and 
under  great  economic  pressure. 

When  we  moved  to  California,  we  stopped  over  in 
Chicago,  and  I  think  there  was  just  for  a  moment  a  temptation 
to  stay  in  Chicago.   And  we  did  stay  there  about  six 
months,  first  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  and  then 
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at  some  small  apartment  hotel  right  off  Lake  Michigan.   I 
don't  remember  much  about  that  Chicago  stay  except  that  1 
almost  drowned  in  Lake  Michigan.   Again,  you  see,  I  was 
allowed  complete  freedom.   I  was  seven  years  old,  and  no- 
body asked  me  where  I  went,  so  I  would  take  off  in  the 
morning,  go  down  to  the  lake  and  swim.   But  I  really 
didn't  know  how  to  swim  and  just  barely  made  it  back  to 
shore.   The  only  other  crisis  of  that  kind  in  Chicago 
that  I  can  recall  was  being  stuck  with  my  sister  Lucille 
in  an  automatic  elevator  between  floors,  and  it  took  me 
years  to  go  in  an  automatic  elevator  after  that.   Oh, 
yes,  I  remember  something  else.   My  father  thought  maybe 
instead  of  taking  a  train  to  California,  we  would  go  by 
car.   I  fell  in  love  with  a  Stutz  roadster,  yellow,  which 
I  saw  in  a  storeroom.   My  father  thought  that  was  pretty 
funny.   He  wasn't  about  to  buy  a  Stutz.   It's  been  an 
ambition  all  my  life  to  own  that  yellow  Stutz  roadster, 
[laughter] 

GARDNER:   You  might  be  able  to  find  one  now. 
HARRISON:   Yes,  perhaps.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   We 
took  the  train  to  Los  Angeles.   My  older  sister,  Lucille, 
was  then  fourteen,  and  I  believe  by  then  my  younger  sister, 
Elaine,  had  been  born  and  was  an  infant.   I  am  separated 
by  seven  years  from  both  my  older  sister  and  my  younger 
sister.   That  separation  meant  really  that  I  was  on  my 
own — on  my  own  in  part  because  I  was  the  only  boy  and  in 
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part  because  there  was  such  an  age  difference  between  us. 
They  were  almost  different  generations.   My  elder  sister 
married  quite  young  and  was  out  of  the  house.   And  my 
younger  sister  was  so  much  younger  that  my  relation  to 
her  was  not  as  a  peer  but  as  an  older  brother  who  is  kind 
of  a  nursemaid  to  a  little  girl.   And  I'm  afraid  that  my 
younger  sister  never  stopped  being  a  little  girl,  although 
today  she  is  fifty-three — and  is  still  a  little  girl. 

We  got  to  California  in  1922,  with  whatever  money 
my  father  had  got  out  of  the  business  that  he  sold,  and 
bought  what  in  those  days  was  called  a  bungalow — a  small, 
pink  bungalow  about  two  blocks  off  Wilshire  Boulevard  on 
Lucerne.   That  street  looks  today  pretty  much  the  way  it 
looked  in  1922.   It  was  a  very  pleasant  area--trees, 
reasonably  small  houses — though  not  that  small;  the 
house  had  three  bedrooms  and  two  baths.   My  father  and 
I  were  responsible  for  keeping  up  the  lawn,  cutting, 
watering.   The  house  had  a  small  patio,  with  pomegranate 
bushes.   I  had  my  own  room.   And  it's  interesting  that  I 
always  did  have  my  own  room,  though  that  wasn't  true  of 
my  sisters.   I  suppose  I  was  spoiled. 

Los  Angeles,  as  I  recall  it,  aside  from  this  par- 
ticular neighborhood,  was  so  different  from  what  I  see 
today  that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  ever  having  grown  up 
there  as  quietly  as  I  did.   And  it  was  a  quiet  area; 
these  were,  after  all,  the  days  before  two- thirds  of 
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the  city  had  been  taken  up  with  freeways  and  streets  and 
parking  lots  and  garages.   So  there  were  very  few  cars, 
and  on  the  next  block — Larchmont — we'd  often  stop  to 
watch  them  taking  movies,  silent  movies.   It  was  a  nice 
neighborhood.   I  had,  I  think,  only  one  reasonably  good 
friend,  whose  name  was  Billy  Lieberthal,  who  lived  a 
couple  of  houses  away.   Billy  was  an  adopted  child  of 
a  family  that  came  from  Chicago,  a  rather  difficult 
child  who  never  stopped  being  difficult.   [knocking] 
Yes?   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   It's  odd  the  things 
children  suspect  but  don't  know — and  really  probably 
don't  want  to  know.   Billy  Lieberthal's  father,  adopted 
father,  was  a  dentist.   His  adopted  mother  was  a  woman 
who  weighed  about  350  pounds.   And  we  all  suspected  that 
Dr.  Lieberthal  had  outside  interests,  but  we  wouldn't 
have  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mistress."   It  was 
just  one  of  those  things  that  children  suspect  and  don't 
know  exactly  how  it  works.   But  we  knew  that  it  wasn't  a 
united  family,  at  least  not  united  by  love.   I  used  to 
like  to  play  with  Billy  Lieberthal  particularly  because 
his  mother  used  to  buy  him  marvelous  marbles,  or  aggies. 
I  was  a  better  aggie  shot  than  he,  so  I  used  to  win  all 
his  marbles,  [laughter]  much  to  his  mother's  regret, 
sometimes  anger.   I  met  Billy  Lieberthal  many  years 
later  during  the  Second  World  War,  when  I  was  home  on 
leave.   He  was  in  the  MPs.   And  I  remember  his  saying 
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to  me  then,  "Boy,  I'd  sure  like  to  beat  you  up."   Billy 
Lieberthal  was  a  born  cop.   And  it's  interesting  that 
that's  what  he  always  was — not  a  bad  fellow  at  all,  but 
the  kind  of  fellow  I'd  suppose  you'd  find  in  any  society 
who'd  be  a  mean  cop.   We  got  along  perfectly  all  right, 
but,  as  you  can  see,  our  paths  diverged  at  an  early  age. 
GARDNER:   Once  you  stopped  playing  marbles. 
HARRISON:   Yes.   Before  I  go  into  some  schooling,  perhaps 
I  ought  to  mention  that  in  those  early  days  on  Lucerne 
I  had  a  series  of  jobs  because  we  needed  extra  money. 
And  money  has  never  been  something  that  I  have  lacked. 
I've  always  saved  money,  and  I've  always  earned  money. 
I  got  a  job  first — I  suppose  I  was  about  ten — in  a  grocery 
store,  and  I  still  recall,  for  two  reasons,  a  wonderful 
lady  in  our  block  to  whom  I  delivered  groceries.   One 
was  because  she  had  a  wonderful  smell,  as  if  she  had 
just  come  out  of  the  bathtub,  and  the  other  was  that 
she  used  to  give  me  a  twenty- five-cent  tip.   Nobody  else 
tipped  the  boy  who  delivered  the  groceries.   Then  I  got 
a  job  delivering  The  Shopping  News,  enormous  bundles  of 
papers  from  door  to  door,  twice  a  week.   And  during  one 
of  these  summers,  I  went  up  to  Bakersfield  and  spent 
the  sxommer  working  in  the  store  of  a  second  cousin  of 
mine  who  had  a  meat  market,  and  that  was  fun.   But  the 
first  school  I  went  to  was  the  Third  Street  School. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   I,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  27,  1975 

HARRISON:   Before  we  talk  about  schooling,  let  me  finish 
up  just  a  bit  more  on  working.   In  delivering  Shopping 
News,  I  always  used  to  avoid  one  house  that  was  across 
the  street  from  us.   It  was  a  mysterious  house.   It  always 
seemed  to  be  locked  up,  and  nobody  seemed  to  live  there. 
But  somebody  did  live  there,  because  they  had  a  fierce 
chow  dog,  and  I've  been  afraid  of  chow  dogs  ever  since. 
It  used  to  run  for  the  boy  delivering  the  papers,  and 
I'd  try  to  make  a  beeline  and  either  not  deliver  the 
paper  there  or  throw  it  as  far  as  I  could  to  land  on 
the  lawn.   [laughter]   Later  I  learned  that  the  house 
was  mysterious  because  the  man  of  the  house  had  recently 
come  out  of  prison.   I  never  knew  why  he  went  to  prison, 
but  it  was  always  a  mysterious  house. 

In  addition  to  these  odd  jobs,  when  I  got  a  little 
older,  around  eleven,  I  worked  for  my  father  on  Saturdays. 
My  father  then  had  a  small  jewelry  store  on  Sixth  Street 
right  around  the  corner  from  the  Bible  Institute  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles.   And  I  would  take  the  trolley  car  on 
Larchmont,  and  go  down  to  the  store  on  Saturday  mornings, 
and  stay  all  day,  and  then  come  home  by  trolley.   I  used 
to  like  those  trolley  rides.   Years  after  I  left  Lucerne 
Boulevard,  they  ripped  up  all  the  trolley  tracks,  and 
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now  I'm  sure  they  wish  they  had  them  back  again.   They 
were  a  good  way  to  travel.   This  jewelry  store  was  small, 
and  one  of  the  things  I  remember  about  it  was  that  it  had 
what  my  father  called  a  five-dollar  window.   He  used  to 
make  all  the  little  cards  that  told  you  what  the  pieces 
of  jewelry  cost.   Any  display  cards  of  any  kind  he  would 
do  himself  in  pen  and  ink.   And  the  five-dollar  window 
simply  meant  that  everything  in  it  was  five  dollars,  and 
that  included  quite  good  Swiss  watches.   I  sold  watches, 
learned  how  to  put  in  crystals  and  how  to  change  watch- 
bands.   And  I  still  remember  the  marvelous  lunches.   I 
looked  forward  to  Saturday  largely  because  when  noon  came 
I  could  go  to  the  corner  drugstore  and  there  have  my 
favorite  lunch--and  it  is  still  my  favorite  lunch — which 
was  a  tuna  sandwich  and  a  chocolate  milk  shake.   I  don't 
remember  what  my  father  paid  me,  but  he  paid  me  something, 
GARDNER:   Interestingly,  that  Sixth  Street  around  the 
corner  from  the  Bible  Institute  would  have  been  where 
all  the  bookstores  were. 

HARRISON:   Not  then.   There  were  no  bookstores  that  I 
recall. 

GARDNER:   Oh,  really? 

HARRISON:   No.   There  might  have  been  one,  but  it  was 
not  a  bookstore  area.   Now,  the  first  school  was  the 
Third  Street  School,  which  was  about  eight  blocks  from 
our  house.   And  of  course  I  walked.   Those  were  the 
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days  before  busing,  and  before  integration.   It's  curious, 
as  I  look  back  at  public  schooling  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
Third  Street  School,  then  John  Burroughs  [Junior  High 
School],  then  Fairfax  High  School,  I  don't  remember  any 
blacks  being  in  them.   There  might  have  been,  but  if  so, 
they  were  unnoticed  by  me.   I  suspect  in  each  of  these 
three  cases,  there  was  a  rather  homogeneous  school  popu- 
lation drawn  from  the  neighborhood,  and  the  neighborhoods 
in  the  case  of  all  three  were  middle-class,  upper-middle- 
class  white. 

I  look  back  on  all  my  public  school  experience  with 
nothing  but  pleasure.   I  can't  believe  that  the  schools 
were  as  good  as  I  now  think  they  were.   Yet  they  seemed 
to  me  to  be  good,  and  I  always  enjoyed  them.   Third 
Street  School  was  a  fine  school.   I  learned  how  to  garden 
there.   I  don't  know  if  they  still  teach  gardening,  but 
I  can  still  taste  the  radishes  that  I  grew  at  the  age  of 
nine.   They  gave  you  responsibility.   My  particular  res- 
ponsibility, and  my  father  was  very  happy  to  give  me  a 
watch  so  that  I  could  do  this,  was  to  ring  the  school 
bell,  which  was  done  in  the  principal's  office,  a  simple 
switch,  three  minutes  before  the  end  of  a  period,  and 
then  ring  again  when  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  in 
his  seat.   We  brought  our  lunch  to  school,  and  I  remember 
one  boy  we  thought  of  as  the  rich  boy  ,  because  his  parents 
gave  him  as  much  as  thirty-five  cents  a  day,  with  which  he 
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used  to  buy  his  particular  friends  ice  cream  at  lunch. 
I  think  I  was  his  particular  friend  for  only  one  day, 
but  I  never  forgot  him.   [laughter]   While  I  was  still 
in  the  Third  Street  School,  which  ran  through  the  sixth 
grade,  I  started  taking  violin  lessons  from  Mr.  Bloom, 
a  gentle  man  who  lived  around  the  corner,  and  who  played 
violin  and  viola  in  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  who 
had  a  small  sign  which  he  stuck  up  in  the  grass  in  front 
of  his  house,  "Violin  lessons."   I  believe  they  were 
three  dollars  a  lesson,  possibly  five.   Mr.  Bloom  talked 
very  little,  but  he  had  a  daughter  who  was  studying  to 
be  a  mezzo-soprano.   And  the  neighborhood  would  be  be- 
sieged every  day  by  the  shrieking  of  this  girl  as  she 
did  her  scales  for  an  hour  and  a  half.   She  could  be 
heard  halfway  to  San  Diego.   I  don't  know  if  she  ever 
really  became  a  successful  singer,  but  she  sure  worked 
at  it. 

From  Third  Street  School  I  went  to  John  Burroughs, 
and  I  liked  that  even  better. 

GARDNER:   Before  you  go  on  to  John  Burroughs,  is  there 
anything  you  remember  about  the  scholastic  nature  of 
the  school,  besides  the  radishes?   Do  you  recall  what 
you  studied? 

HARRISON:   I'll  tell  you,  I  remember  something — I  said 
it  was  all  pleasure.   I  had  not  read  Freud,  and  so  I 
couldn't  know  that  there  was  a  reason  why  I  kept  losing 
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my  arithmetic  book,  which  I  did.   It  got  to  be  a  nuisance, 
but  I  managed  to  lose  the  book  quite  often,  and  I  did 
poorly  in  arithmetic.   It  couldn't  have  been  the  fault 
of  the  teachers;  I  didn't  seem  to  have  the  mind  for  it. 
But  I  did  reasonably  well  in  everything  else.   Except 
baseball — I  was  a  terrible  baseball  player.   But  that's 
about  all  I  remember,  except  the  teachers  being  solici- 
tous.  I  think  they  were  really  good  teachers.   Most  of 
them  were  unmarried,  women — all  women — and  I  think  they 
cared  about  teaching.   The  classes  were  not  that  small — 
I  suppose  maybe  thirty,  forty  in  the  class.   I  can't 
tell  you  why  they  were  good  teachers.   Partly  perhaps 
I  think  that  because  I  enjoyed  school. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  do  any  writing  in  those  days?   Were 
you  encouraged  to  read  the  books  that  you  mentioned 
were  not  around  your  house? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  so,  particularly.   But  I  did 
become,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  after  I  went  to  John 
Burroughs,  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  public  library, 
which  was  about  a  fifteen-minute  walk  from  our  house. 
I  went  regularly  to  the  library,  taking  out  three  or 
four  books,  and  getting  them  read  within  a  week,  and 
getting  them  back.   So  I  must  have  started  reasonably 
early  as  a  reader.   I  don't  think  I  read  anything  of 
any  profound  significance,  but  I  read  all  the  boys' 
mysteries  and  adventure  stories  and  was  intrigued  by 
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The  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew.   That  was  my 
reading — strictly  fiction. 

John  Burroughs  was  an  excellent  school.   I  went  back 
and  looked  at  it  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  I  was  appalled 
because  this  quiet,  friendly  neighborhood  school  had  added 
new  buildings;  what  I  remembered  as  grass  was  now  concrete; 
and  the  whole  place  was  surrounded  by  a  ten- foot-high 
fence,  as  if  it  were  a  prison,  and  you  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  to  keep  people  in  or  to  keep  people  out.   But  the 
atmosphere  had  changed.   Whether  the  school  has  changed, 
I  don't  know--I  didn't  go  inside — but  I  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  it. 

I  was  twelve  years  old  when,  if  you  can  believe  it, 
my  father  bought  me  a  car.   In  those  days  you  could  get  a 
license  at  thirteen,  but  I  wasn't  even  thirteen.   He 
bought  me  a  Model  T   crank-up  car,  for  which  he  paid,  I 
believe,  ten  dollars.   I  was  very  proud  of  it.   I  used 
to  drive  around  the  block  constantly  in  the  hopes  that 
somebody  would  see  me.   My  dad  took  it  away  from  me,  how- 
ever, after  about  two  weeks,  because  in  cranking  it,  I 
almost  cut  my  thumb  off,  and  he  thought  it  was  too  danger- 
ous.  So  that  disappeared,  and  I  didn't  have  a  car  after 
that  until  I  went  to  UCLA,  and  then  had  a  wonderful 
secondhand  Chrysler  roadster  with  a  rumble  seat. 

Well,  John  Burroughs  seemed  to  me,  again,  to  have 
excellent  teachers.   We  had  an  amusing  home- room  teacher. 
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Mr.  Douglas,  whose  passion  in  life  was  not  science  but 
archery.   He  used  to  bring  his  bows  and  arrows  to  class 
and  show  them  to  us.   The  man  next  door,  who  taught 
science,  was  Mr.  Goldberg.   We  were  always  amused  by  him 
because  he  used  to  sign  his  name  in  the  yearbook  in 
Hebrew.   A  fine  French  teacher  whom  I  recall.  Mademoiselle 
Daland,  had  great  difficulty  telling  these  American  child- 
ren that  you  couldn't  speak  French  if  you  mumbled.   The 
phrase  that  echoed  down  through  the  corridors  of  time 
was,  "Ouvrez  la  bouche."   [laughter]   Good  teacher.   The 
principal  was  Robert  A.  Thompson,  so  of  course  we  called 
him  "Rat."   I  remember  the  good  food  in  the  cafeteria, 
crusty  hash  with  brown  gravy,  and  I  recall  the  clanking 
of  the  lockers  in  the  halls.   The  teacher  of  music  who 
ran  the  school  orchestra,  Mrs.  Perry,  took  a  shine  to  me, 
because  by  then  I  was  playing  the  fiddle  reasonably  well 
and  had  joined  the  orchestra.   And  then  I  became  the 
concertmaster ,  and  she  would  at  school  assemblies  walk 
off  the  stage,  and  hand  me  the  baton,  and  let  me  lead 
the  orchestra.   That's  what  I  mean  by  giving  you  respon- 
sibility.  It  did  a  lot.   Mrs.  Perry,  poor  woman,  was 
married  to  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Perry  taught  Occupations. 
He  was  a  very  odd  man,  quiet,  and  a  bit  confused.   We 
were  told  it  was  because  he'd  been  shell-shocked  in  the 
First  World  War.   I  would  find  Mrs.  Perry  crying  alone 
in  her  room,  and  it  was  clear  to  me,  even  at  that  young 
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age,  that  there  were  things  like  unhappy  marriages. 

I  used  to  walk  to  school,  a  twenty-minute  walk,  won- 
derful because  you  walked  through  the  Wilshire  Country 
Club.   There  was  a  stream,  and  it  was  full  of  romance. 
When  you  got  in  high  school,  you  would  go  back  to  that 
stream,  and  you  would  take  some  of  that  mucky  water,  and 
put  it  under  a  microscope,  and  see  things  like  paramecia 
and  amoeba. 

John  Burroughs  had  a  tremendous  spirit  to  it.   I 
remember  at  the  graduation,  the  girls  all  wept  at  the 
thought  of  leaving. 
GARDNER:   Is  that  so? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  it  was  a  fine-spirited  school.   I  still 
remember  all  the  words  to  most  of  the  John  Burroughs 
songs  we  sang  with  such  love.   And  at  John  Burroughs,  I 
spent  most  of  my  time — other  than  studying  and  the  usual 
things  and  doing  reasonably  well — with  music  and  the 
orchestra  and  the  glee  club.   I  liked  to  sing. 

And  when  that  was  finished,  naturally  I  went  on  to 
the  community  high  school,  which  was  Fairfax.   And  during 
all  of  this,  I  want  to  point  out,  everybody  you  knew  went 
with  you.   Your  circle  didn't  bust  up.   The  friends  I  had 
at  John  Burroughs  were  the  friends  I  had  at  Fairfax.   You 
added  friends,  but  you  also  kept  a  residue  of  friends  that 
you  made  very  young,  who  went  through  school  with  you. 
And  that  was  true  in  my  case  from  John  Burroughs  right 
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through  UCLA.   I  realized  only  recently  that  not  only  did 

I  have  nothing  but  public  education,  but  that  up  to  the 

time  I  went  to  UCLA,  I  literally  didn't  know  anybody  who 

went  to  a  private  school,  and  that  includes  a  private 

college.   I  didn't  know  anybody  who  went  to  Stanford. 

Why,  Stanford — that  was  like  going  to  Zanzibar.   Nobody 

did  that,  except  maybe  some  very  rich  kids  who  came  from 

somewhere  else,  and  you  didn't  know  them. 

GARDNER:   What  about  USC? 

HARRISON:   Didn't  know  anybody  who  went  to  USC.   All  my 

friends,  all  the  people  I  knew,  went  to  public  schools, 

including  UCLA.   It  was  probably  a  very  limited  circle. 

GARDNER:   Marlborough  wouldn't  have  been  there  yet? 

HARRISON:   Yes,  Marlborough  was  there.   Cumnock  was 

there. 

GARDNER:   You  never  tripped  over  any  of  the  people  who 

were  crossing  your  path? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  never  knew  anybody  who  didn't  go  to 

public  school,  not  until  I  was  in  college  or  after  that. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  think  this  contributed  to  your  attitudes 

in  any  way? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  whether  it  did  or  not.   I  think 

it  contributed  to  my  attitudes  only  in  the  sense — not  that 

it  gave  me  any  theory  about  public  education — that  I  was 

lucky  in  going  to  good  schools.   At  least  that's  what 

seems  to  me  to  be  true.   Long  afterwards,  I  got  to  know 
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Thornton  Wilder,  and  I  said  something  one  day  to  him  about 
luck,  and  he  said,  "Philosophically,  there's  no  such  thing 
as  luck."   Well,  so  much  the  worse  for  philosophy  ,  because 
I  don't  know  what  word  to  use  for  it.   I  was  lucky  in 
having  schools  that  I  enjoyed — because  if  you  don't  enjoy 
it  what  are  you  going  to  get? 

Mrs.  Perry,  the  orchestra  teacher  at  John  Burroughs, 
was  very  kind  to  me  in  other  ways.   For  example,  she 
arranged  for  me  to  have  private  piano  lessons  without  any 
cost  from  some  lady  who  taught  piano.   She  took  me  on  as 
a  worthy  cause.   My  mother  also  encouraged  all  of  this 
because  there  had  been  a  certain  interest  in  music  in  my 
mother's  family;  in  fact,  one  great-grandfather  somewhere 
along  the  line  had  been  a  violinist  in  one  of  the  major 
German  orchestras,  and  my  Grandmother  Wolfe  loved  to  hear 
me  play  the  violin.   My  mother  and  father  bought  me  a 
fiddle,  paid  for  my  lessons.   I  remember  my  mother  taking 
me  when  I  was  perhaps  ten  or  so  to  the  Philharmonic 
Auditorium  to  hear  Fritz  Kreisler.   We  naturally  bought 
the  cheapest  seats,  and  I  don't  know  if  you've  ever 
climbed  the  stairs  at  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  but  it  takes  a  long  time,  and  when 
you're  up  there,  you  feel  as  if  you're  leaning  on  the 
edge  of  a  star  looking  back  to  Earth.   My  mother  couldn't 
make  it,  collapsed  halfway  up  and  had  to  be  carried  down, 
and  insisted  that  I  go  up  and  listen  to  the  concert — 
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which  I  did,  and  we  went  home  together.   But  that's  the 
kind  of  devotion  they  put  into  encouraging  whatever 
interest  I  had  in  music.   I  continued  that  musical 
interest  at  Fairfax — joined  the  orchestra,  again,  became 
the  concertmaster  of  the  orchestra  by  the  time  I  was  a 
senior. 

But  at  Fairfax,  lots  of  other  things  burst  loose 
having  nothing  to  do  with  music  at  all.   I  got  interested, 
I  don't  know  why,  in  debating.   It  seemed  to  come  easy  to 
me,  so  I  ended  up  winning  contests  and  then  representing 
Fairfax  in  the  oratorical  contests  that  they  had  in  the 
city.   I  don't  have  much  use  for  oratory  today,  and  I'm 
really  a  little  surprised  that  I  spent  so  much  time  at 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  kind  of  futile  to  argue  about 
something,  debating  with  somebody,  or  making  those  kind 
of  speeches  that  they  used  to  make  at  oratorical  contests. 
Nevertheless  I  did  it  and  I  was  successful  at  it,  while 
still  keeping  up  the  violin  and  taking  harmony  courses 
from  a  very  interesting  lady,  Mrs.  Horton,  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Edward  Everett  Horton.   She  had  no  use  for  that 
connection,  however.   That  was  the  kind  of  fancy  life 
that  she  frowned  upon.   She  was  an  ardent  churchgoer — 
she  went  to  the  Bible  Institute — and  she'd  heard  all 
sorts  of  dark  and  terrible  stories  of  Hollywood,  and 
that  wasn't  the  way  that  she  thought  people  ought  to 
live.   But  she  was  a  good  harmony  teacher  and  good  to  me. 
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Again,  to  illustrate  how  much  freedom  you  were  given 
if  you  wanted  to  take  some  responsibility:   in  addition 
to  the  debating,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  write  and  pro- 
duce a  musical  show  my  senior  year,  so  I  was  told  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.   We  put  on  a  great  show.   The  orchestra 
cooperated.   They  said,  "What  music  do  you  want?"   I  de- 
cided on  the  music,  most  of  it  Gershwin.   They  sent  me 
downtown,  said,  "Go  buy  it.   There's  the  monev."   t  got 
all  the  music,  the  scores,  picked  the  cast,  wrote  the 
script,  got  all  my  friends  in  good  parts,  and  we  put  on 
a  great  show  called  Royal  Blues — a  lot  of  good  music  be- 
cause it  was  by  Gershwin.   And  then  I  began  to  dabble  a 
little  bit  in  politics  and  got  elected  the  head  of  the 
boys'  student  government.   Fortunately,  I  was  defeated 
for  student  body  president;  it  was  good  for  me  to  be 
beaten. 

GARDNER:   Psychologically. 

HARRISON:   I  think  it  was.   Anyway,  you  know,  I  wasn't 
cut  out  for  politics.   I  wasn't  that  sociable.   I'm  not 
a  very  good  team  player,  and  I  think  I  was  elected  to 
the  first  job  as  kind  of  a  fluke — just  because  I  had 
gotten  known  because  of  the  debating,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  been  a  very  good  student  body  president,  anyway. 

But  Fairfax  was  successful,  you  know;  I  did  things 
I  enjoyed.  And  I  did  well:  I  won  prizes,  had  friends. 
I  had  some  interesting  first  experiences  there.   In 
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Fairfax  I  saw  my  first  dead  person.   They  had  something 
called  Boys'  Week.   (Surely  girls  were  in  on  it,  too;  I 
don't  remember.)   At  any  rate,  they  picked  certain  people 
from  the  high  schools,  and  they  sent  them  around  the  city 
to  be  the  acting  mayor  for  the  day,  or  this  or  that.   I 
was  sent  to  the  morgue,  just  to  go  and  see  how  it  was 
done. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  choose  that? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  so.   I  just  went.   And  I  never 
forgot  it,  because  I  was  taken  into  a  room,  and  there  were 
all  these  metal,  flat  tables,  and  on  them  there  were  dead 
bodies.   And  I  still  can  recall  my  first  reaction  to  that, 
which  was  one  of  puzzlement,  and  I've  never  been  able  to 
get  over  the  puzzlement,  to  solve  the  puzzle.   The  ques- 
tion that  came  to  my  head  was,  "How  was  it  possible  that 
all  these  things  that  were  different  are  the  same?   Is 
it  possible?" 

The  other  first  experience  I  remembered  often  in 
later  years  because  it  had  to  do  with  journalism.   I  had 
no  connection  with  journalism.   There  was  a  student  news- 
paper, but  I  didn't  work  on  it;  I  didn't  know  anybody  who 
did  work  on  it.   But  on  one  of  these  projects,  I  was  sent 
off  to  spend  the  day  seeing  how  the  immigration  service 
worked  in  Long  Beach  and  then  to  write  a  brief  report 
for  the  high  school  paper.   And  I  did  write  the  report, 
and  in  it  I  mentioned  that  the  sailors  coming  off  the 
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ships  were  inspected  for  venereal  disease.   And  when  I 
read  my  report  in  my  high  school  paper,  that  reference 
had  been  deleted.   I  went  to  the  journalism  teacher,  a 
proper  old  lady,  and  said,  "What  happened?"   And  she  said, 
"Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.   I've  edited  your  copy."   And  I 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  "editing  copy"  means.   It 
means  changing  it. 

GARDNER:   Let  me  ask  some  questions  here  about,  oh,  sort 
of  parallel  developments,  I  suppose,  or  complementary 
ones.   You  mentioned  that  your  family  wasn't  religious 
in  any  way,  or  followed  the  religious  rituals.   Was  there 
any  tie  to  Jewishness  or  Jewish  upbringing? 
HARRISON:   I  always  went  to  Sunday  school.   I  believe  I 
even  went  to  Sunday  school  in  Detroit  when  I  was  six  or 
seven.   And  as  soon  as  we  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  my  parents 
joined  the  Temple  Emanuel.   I  don't  ever  recall  my  mother 
or  father  going,  but  I  always  went.   I've  asked  myself 
why  it  interested  me,  and  I  don't  know  why.   As  I  pointed 
out  to  you,  my  grandmother  on  my  father's  side  was  a 
regular  synagogue  attender  and  an  orthodox  Jew.   The 
synagogues  that  my  family  joined  were  Reform;  I  never 
learned  to  speak  Hebrew.   But  I  liked  Sunday  school,  and 
I  was  dutiful  about  it.   I  liked  the  singing;  I  liked  the 
sermons;  I  even  liked  to  hear  the  Hebrew  prayers,  even  if 
I  didn't  understand  some  of  them.   It  had  a  kind  of  a  moral 
tone  to  it  which  somehow  appealed  to  me.   I  don't  know  if 
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it  served  me  in  good  stead  because  it  probably  set  up  a 
certain  confusion  in  my  mind  between  the  desirable  and 
the  real  and  also  a  kind  of  an  instinct  for  the  homiletic, 
the  homily,  which  is  fatal  to  good  journalism.   And  it 
crept  into  things  in  The  New  Republic  years  later.   So 
I  don't  know  what  it  did  to  my  style  or  my  way  of  think- 
ing, but  I  always  stuck  to  it.   I  was  going  to  Sunday 
school  right  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.   I 
went  to  Friday  night  services,   I  lit  candles  at  home, 
to  the  amazement  of  my  family.   I  took  it  all  quite 
seriously.   Why  I  was  the  only  one  in  my  family  to  do 
so,  I  don't  know.   I  think  they  were  rather  pleased  that 
I  did.   The  fact  that  they  didn't  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.   They  regarded  themselves  as  Jewish,  but  Jewish  in 
the  everyday  sense  of  being  a  member  of  the  fraternity, 
of  the  clan.   This  had  very  little  to  do  with  religion 
in  any  doctrinal  sense;  it  was  pure  tribalism,  full  of 
an  affection  and  loyalty  to  the  other  members  of  the 
tribe  in  the  sense  of  identif ication--this  is  what  you 
are — but  it  didn't  translate  itself  into  any  biblical 
readings.   I  was  interested  a  bit  in  the  readings,  too. 
GARDNER:   Did  you  think  the  doctrines  had  any  role  in 
influencing  your  thoughts? 

HARRISON:  I  never  knew  what  the  doctrine  was  because 
it  seemed  to  be  very  little  other  than  "Do  good,"  his 
on  ,  moral  content  and  prophetic  tradition,  and  the 
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brotherhood  of  man  and  the  importance  of  justice.   If  God 
got  into  it,  it  was  only  casually,  and  as  I  later  learned 
more  about  religion,  other  religions,  it  struck  me  how 
little  devotional,  meditating  emphasis  there  was  in  the 
Jewishness  that  I  saw  in  the  temple.   The  accent  was  al- 
ways on  proper  living  and  doing  well  by  your  fellow  man 
rather  than  any  mystical,  personal  experience  with  a 
divinity.   In  my  later  years,  that  kind  of  religion  that 
I  grew  up  on  seemed  to  be  less  and  less  valuable,  and  I 
was  rather  put  off  by  the  tribal  aspects  of  it  and  the 
clannish  aspects  of  it.   I  think  in  a  world  in  which  your 
choices  are  not  so  circumscribed,  I  would  have  been  some- 
thing else.   I  might  have  been  a  Catholic.   But  that 
alternative  was  never  available. 

GARDNER:   The  Other  question  that  I  had,  had  to  do  with 
political  interests,  if  any,  at  that  time.   I  don't  mean 
running  for  high  school  office — I  mean  in  terms  of  what 
was  going  on  nationally,  state,  city,  things  like  that. 
HARRISON:   I  began  to  have  some  political  interests,  yes, 
at  Fairfax  High  School.   I  read  H.G.  Wells.   And  I  recall 
in  my  last  year  at  Fairfax,  we  had  a  grand  teacher  by  the 
name  of  Miss  Sloan  who  taught  ...  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  call  it — world  problems?   world  civics?   But  at 
any  rate,  each  student  had  a  special  project  at  the  end 
of  the  term  to  write  papers  on  whatever  we  chose.   Three 
of  us  chose  to  write  about  the  Soviet  Union.   And  she 
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called  us  her  "three  communists,"  and  we  all  wrote  some- 
thing about  the  Soviet  Union.   Also— and  this  is  19  32 
we're  talking  about  now — you  recall  we  had  a  national 
election.   There  was  a  kind  of  amateurish  politicking 
at  Fairfax,  and  they  ran  a  mock  election.   I  organized 
the  forces  for  Norman  Thomas,  and  we  won  the  election  in 
'32.   [laughter]   We  beat  Roosevelt.   [laughter]   That 
was  pure  friendships  and  work. 

GARDNER:   It's  interesting  that  you  were  on  a  socialist 
side. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  why  I  was.   I  liked  the  way  Norman 
Thomas  looked  and--I  don't  know.   But  I  was  for  Norman 
Thomas . 

GARDNER:   Had  you  read  much  socialist  literature? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  think  I'd  read  any,  but  I  must  have 
read  something. 
GARDNER:   Shaw,  perhaps? 

HARRISON:   Perhaps  a  bit  of  Shaw.   I  don't  know  why  that 
was  the  way  I  went. 
GARDNER:   It  was  certainly  exotic. 

HARRISON:   Well,  it  was  a  little  unusual,  in  Fairfax,  yes. 
That  was  the  first  time,  too — speaking  of  first  experiences- 
that  I  ever  got  into  a  real  fight.   And  it  always  seemed  to 
me  odd  why  this  sort  of  thing  happens.   I  got  into  a  real 
boxing  match,  which  was  put  on  in  the  school  gymnasium, 
with  a  boy  that  I  didn't  even  know  but  loathed.   I  don't 
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understand  what  this  chemistry  is,  but  we  had  a  real 
fight,  and  we  didn't  even  know  each  other.   I  don't  know 
what  that  means.   But  you  see  sometimes  these  irrational 
elements  break  out.   Why  they're  fighting  each  other, 
they  couldn't  explain  themselves.   But  it  was  the  first 
and  last.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

One  of  the  most  talented  of  the  students  in  Mrs. 
Horton's  harmony  class  was  a  man  I've  remembered  all  the 
years  and  meant  to  look  up  when  I've  been  to  Los  Angeles 
and  never  have.   He  was  a  good  jazz  pianist.   I'm  not 
quite  sure  Mrs.  Horton  approved  of  him,  because  he  didn't 
write  the  kind  of  music  she  would  prefer  to  have  you  write, 
which  was  setting  to  music  something  written  by  Whittier, 
or  possibly  something  with  a  vague  hymnal  quality.   Freddie 
Karger  didn't  do  that,  Freddie  Karger  played  jazz,  and  then 
became  an  orchestra  leader,  and  I'm  told  he  still  is.   A 
lively  fellow. 

There  was  another  course  I  remember  at  Fairfax,  a 
first-aid  course.   I  don't  know  if  they  still  have  first- 
aid  courses.   I  still  remember,  after  almost  more  than 
forty  years,  what  you  do  in  case  of  shock:   heat,  position, 
stimulant.   So  it  must  have  been  well  taught.   I  also 
learned  something--you  asked  about  politics — about  politics 
from  the  lady  who  ran  the  history  side  of  things.  Miss 
Woods:   old  maid,  buck  teeth.   She  was  encouraging  in  all 
my  various  interests.   And  after  we'd  done  the  election. 
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and  we'd  gotten  Norman  Thomas  elected  president  from 
Fairfax,  I  ran  into  Miss  Woods  in  the  hall  and  said  to 
her — and  this  was  after  the  election,  I  mean,  the  real 
election — "Miss  Woods,  how  did  you  vote?"   And  she  looked 
at  me  and  she  said,  "Gilbert,  in  this  country  we  have  a 
secret  ballot."   I  never  forgot  that:   one  of  the  most 
elemental  lessons  in  civics,  and  I  learned  it  not  from 
a  classroom  but  from  an  encounter — as  you  learn  many  of 
these  things,  I  suppose. 

One  of  the  diversions  also  at  that  time,  when  you  went 
to  Fairfax,  was  to  go  by  the  La  Brea  [Tar]  Pits,  which  were 
just  above  us  there,  near  Wilshire,  because  there  were  no 
fences  and  you  could  wander  around  and  pick  up  prehistoric 
bones  here  or  there  where  you  could  find  them.   It  hadn't 
been  made  into  a  park;  it  was  just  there,  open  to  anybody 
who  wanted  to  come  in  and  try  to  fish  around. 
GARDNER:   Wasn't  Fairfax  pretty  far  from  where  you  lived? 
HARRISON:   It  was  about  a  half-hour  walk,  but  I  rode  a 
bike.   I  was  picked  as  one  of  the  graduation  speakers  at 
Fairfax,  and  the  other  day  I  looked  at  the  graduation 
program  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  found  that  I  had  titled 
my  talk   "The  New  Frontier,"  which  is  a  phrase  that  I 
didn't  meet  after  that  until  John  F.  Kennedy  was  elected. 
I  recall  the  dance  that  was  put  on  after  graduation  and 
how  shocked  I  was  because  I  saw  some  of  my  classmates 
smoking — and  perhaps  even  drinking.   That  shows  what  a 
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prig  I  was,  but  also,  you  have  to  remember  that  I  was 
raised  under  Prohibition,  and  I  never  saw  any  liquor  in 
my  parents'  house. 

GARDNER:   Not  even  sacramental  wines? 

HARRISON:   No,  nothing.   I  never  remember  ever  having  any 
wine  or  anything  to  drink  until  the  repeal  of  Prohibition. 
Now,  this  may  have  been  a  matter  of  economy  rather  than 
respect  for  law;  I  don't  know.   But  I  can  say  the  same 
thing  for  the  houses  of  my  parents'  friends  also.   We 
didn't  drink.   We  didn't  know  about  it.   We  didn't  see 
it.   And  bad  as  Prohibition  was — and  I  think  it  was  a 
mistake — I  think  there's  something  to  be  said  for  that, 
although  on  the  other  hand  my  children  have  been  raised 
with  liquor  in  the  house  all  the  time,  and  I  don't  know 
as  it's  done  them  any  harm.   Okay,  I  think  we've  just 
about  got  through  Fairfax,  haven't  we?   Unless  there's 
another  range  of  questions. 

GARDNER:   There  are  a  couple  of  minutes  still  on  the  tape. 
What  about  some  of  your  friends  at  that  time?   I  know  as 
we  talked  about,  some  of  them  have  been  lifelong  friends, 
and  Bob  Levyn  mentioned  the  31  Club. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  the  31  Club  began,  naturally,  in  19  31, 
when  we  were  at  Fairfax  High  School.   It  was  one  of  those 
little  fraternities  that  boys  set  up — and  maybe  girls  do, 
too — that  make  you  feel  a  little  bit  better  than  anybody 
else.   We  thought  it  was  kind  of  an  honor  to  belong 
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to  this  club  we  had  established,  the  31  Club.   Its  members 
have  remained  friends — Charles  Ferguson,  Bob  Levyn,  Irving 
Gottschalk.   Irving  Gottschalk  was  very  important  in  my 
life  because  when  we  were  at  John  Burroughs,  Irvina 
Gottschalk 's  family  had  a  chauf feur--and  nobody  else  had 
a  chauffeur.   So,  once  in  a  while,  I  was  driven  home  in 
Irving  Gottschalk 's  car  by  the  chauffeur.   We  used  to 
meet  at  each  other's  houses;  we'd  play  cards  and  joke 
around,  put  on  dances  to  which  we'd  invite  girls  and  then 
sell  tickets  to  other  people  to  pay  for  the  dance — hire  a 
band.   Hal  Levy  was  the  other  key  man  in  that  31  Club. 
And  then  later  on,  as  we  got  a  little  older,  we  would  go 
to  Henry  Lissner's  house,  and  had  some  dates,  and  we  sat 
around  in  Henry's  bedroom  for  hours  listening  to  classical 
music,  recordings,  and  then  go  down  and  eat  ourselves 
silly  at  Henry  Lissner's  family's  expense.   It  was  a  good 
club,  and  it  made  you  feel  that  you  belonged  somewhere, 
and  that  certainly  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  life 
tolerable--more  than  tolerable.   We  belonged;  we  had  each 
other;  we  knew  each  other's  girl  friends.   We  would  go  nff 
for  a  week  or  two  to  Catalina,  where  we  stayed  at  Ma 
Glidden's,  and  had  a  fine  time.   Or  we  would  go  to 
Arrowhead  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Bob  Levyn 's  family 
and  stay  there  for  a  week.   A  lady  would  cook  for  us,  and 
[we'd]  hike  around  and  have  a  good  time. 
GARDNER:   I-fhat  about  some  of  the  people  in  the  group? 
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You've  mentioned  their  names,  but  what  about  your  own 
interplay  with  them,  et  cetera? 

HARRISON:   It's  hard  to  know.   It  seems  to  me  we  were  all 
about  the  same  when  we  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen.  We  had  no  world-shaking  interests;  we  did  nothing 
world-shaking.   I  don't  think  any  of  us  were  outstanding, 
particularly,  and  if  so,  I  don't  know  in  what.   It  never 
occurred  to  any  of  us,  of  course,  that  we  would  do  what 
we  did:   that  Chuck  Ferguson  would  become  a  very  skillful 
social  psychologist,  and  Hal  Levy  would  end  up  teaching 
popular  lyrics  at  UCLA,  and  Bob  Levyn  would  go  into  the 
making  of  electric  spot  welders  and  do  quite  well  finan- 
cially, and  Irving  Gottschalk  would  have  a  hard  time  in 
his  life  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  came  of 
a  family  that  really  had  some  money.   But  they  lost  it. 
The  Depression  came,  his  father  committed  suicide,  and 
Irving — sweet,  gentle,  kind  Irving — had  a  difficult  row 
to  hoe  from  the  time  he  grew  up  until  the  present.   He's 
always  made  it.   It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  any  of  us 
have  changed  much.   When  I  am  with  these  friends  of  mine, 
of  that  long  ago,  they  seem  to  me  exactly  as  they  used  to 
be — just  as  pleasant  to  be  with;  no  brighter  than  they 
were  then,  no  dumber;  no  less  distinguished,  no  more 
distinguished — which  makes  it  comfortable. 
GARDNER:   That's  wonderful. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   II,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  27,  1975 

HARRISON:   You  know,  it's  not  surprising,  when  you  look 
back  on  it,  that  the  title  I  picked  for  a  graduation  speech 
at  Fairfax  High  School  in  the  winter  of  19  33  would  be  "The 
New  Frontier,"  because  we  were  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
Depression.   All  of  my  Fairfax  days  were  lived  during  the 
Depression,  and  reform  and  the  hope  of  something  new  and 
brighter  and  more  humane  was  all  around  us.   Roosevelt  had 
just  been  elected,  and  we  were  looking  forward  to  greater 
days — if  not  the  end  of  poverty,  at  least  the  mitigation 
of  it.   The  Depression  didn't  hit  my  family,  obviously,  as 
hard  as  it  hit  a  great  many  other  American  families,  partly 
because  my  father  was  self-employed;  but  he  lost  his  busi- 
ness.  He  had,  by  1929,  two  jewelry  stores  in  Los  Angeles — 
both  small,  but  both  making  enough  money  to  support  us. 
He  lost  them  both.   We  also  lost  our  house  because  we 
couldn't  meet  the  mortgage  payments,  and  we  moved  away 
from  Lucerne  Boulevard  to  a  smaller,  rented  house  in  a 
less  desirable  neighborhood  near  Pico  Boulevard.   I  was 
doing  a  lot  of  traveling  then  with  my  father,  during 
vacations  or  on  weekends,  because  since  he  didn't  have 
the  store  he  was  doing  now  nothing  but  traveling  about 
with  his  satchels  and  selling  to  small  jewelry  stores. 
I  can  remember  driving  through  Orange  County,  past  the 
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roadside  stands  where  you  could  buy  a  tall  bag  of  oranges 
for  ten  cents--perhaps  fifty  oranges — because  they  were 
being  thrown  away,  burned.   I  remember  also,  in  an  attempt 
to  get  business,  stores  issued  scrip.   That  was  great  from 
my  point  of  view  because  we  used  to  get  scrip  that  would 
permit  us  to  go  to  the  movies  free,  and  there  was  a  movie 
theater  on  Larchmont,  right  around  the  corner  from  our 
house.   Again,  I  was  in  my  teens,  at  John  Burroughs  and 
Fairfax,  and  I  used  to  go  to  the  movies  about  five  nights 
a  week  because  they  were  free  and  I  loved  the  movies. 
They  also  gave  you  scrip  that  entitled  you  to  free  rides 
on  the  amusement  pier  in  Venice,  which  was  then  a  lively, 
bustling  place.   We  used  to  go  out  on  Saturdays,  sometimes 
with  Billy  Lieberthal--that ' s  earlier  than  that--and  do 
all  these  rides  and  buy  the  best  hamburgers  that  I  can 
ever  remember,  made  on  the  pier  in  Venice. 
GARDNER:   What  year  was  it  that  your  family  moved,  that 
you  were  forced  to  give  up  the  house? 

HARRISON:   This  was  during  the  Depression,  I  think  per- 
haps 1931  or  '32. 

GARDNER:  Oh,  so  it  was  while  you  were  still  at  Fairfax. 
HARRISON:  Yes.  By  the  time  I  graduated  from  Fairfax,  I 
believe  we  had  already  lost  our  house  and  had  moved  into 
something  more  modest.  But  also  by  that  time,  you  see, 
my  oldest  sister  had  married  and  gone,  so  that  we  didn't 
need  quite  as  much  space.   And  my  father  was  away  so  much 
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that  the  household  consisted  of  my  mother,  my  younger  sis- 
ter, and  myself,  which  of  course  meant  that  my  mother  was 
lonely,  but  my  father  said,  "I  can't  support  this  family 
by  staying  home."   So  he  traveled,  not  just  in  Southern 
California  but  all  over  the  country.   He  had  his  own 
special  customers  in  small  stores  that  trusted  him,  that 
also  knew  that  he  worked  on  a  low  profit,  and  he  kept  in 
touch  with  them,  wrote  them  letters,  told  them  when  he 
was  coming  to  see  them,  and  he  would  always  make  a  small 
sale  of  some  kind.   He  just  managed  to  keep  things  going. 

But  as  I  say,  I  had  always  had  some  kind  of  a  job 
and  saved  money — I  don't  think  I  was  much  of  an  expense 
to  the  family.   And  there  was  never  any  question  about 
where  I  would  go  to  college.   There  was  never  any  question 
in  the  minds  of  any  of  my  friends  where  they  would  go  to 
college--we  all  went  to  UCLA.   It  was  near,  we  lived  at 
home,  and  it  was  cheap.   I  don't  believe  that  my  college 
bill  all  through  UCLA  was  ever  any  more  than  $200  a  year-- 
and  that  included  tuition,  student  fees,  books.   The  tuition 
per  semester,  and  I  believe  then  there  were  only  two  semes- 
ters a  year,  was  twenty-seven  dollars.   So  of  course  it 
was  UCLA.   Only  rich  people  went  to  places  like  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  for  which  we  had  no 
respect  anyway.   And  the  thing  that  made  it  all  the  more 
galling  is  that  USC  always  had  the  winning  football  teams. 
But  we  figured  they'd  bought  those. 
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GARDNER:   Well,  we  won't  comment  on  updating  that. 
HARRISON:   That  comes  later.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
It's  hard  to  imagine  what  UCLA  looked  like  and  felt  like 
in  1933.   The  buildings  had  been  there  only  what?  five 
years?  four  years?   You  could  walk  around  the  campus, 
touch  base  at  every  building,  in  fifteen  minutes.   The 
hillside  above  the  two  gyms  and  leading  up  to  the  quad 
was  unmanicured.   There  were  no  paths  except  the  paths 
you  made.   The  walk  from  Kerckhoff  Hall  to  the  library 
was  unpaved.   There  were  only  the  two  gyms;  Kerckhoff  Hall 
with  its  German-Southern-California-Gothic  balconies;  the 
Education  Building;  and  then,  up  the  hill,  the  library, 
Royce  Hall;  the  Education  Building;  the  Chemistry  Building; 
and  one  other  (I  think  for  life  sciences).   It  wasn't  big, 
but  I  thought  it  beautiful.   I  liked  that  Romanesque,  red 
brick  Romanesque  style.   There  was  an  air  of  congeniality, 
which  I  suppose  you  find  often  in  small  colleges.   The 
student  body  was  3,000.   There  were  something  like  500 
graduate  students.   I  don't  know  what  the  attendance  is 
today,  but  I  suspect  the  undergraduate  population  would 
be  close  to  30,000  and  the  graduate  schools  would  account 
for  another  what?  10,000,  perhaps?   But  this  was  a  small 
university,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  went  there  then.   Not 
that  it  couldn't  be  quite  exciting  today,  but  it  would 
be  a  different  kind  of  experience,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  to  work  an  awful  lot  harder,  at  least  at  knowing  the 
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faculty.   And  you  didn't  have  to  work  very  hard  at  that 
in  1933. 

The  first  important  question  that  had  to  be  answered 
was,  "Do  you  join  a  fraternity?"   Soon  after  graduating  from 
Fairfax,  and  before  I  had  gone  to  register  for  admission  at 
UCLA,  I  was  called  on  one  evening  by  two  burly  undergradu- 
ates who  came  to  the  house,  identified  themselves  as  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  big  fraternities  at  UCLA.   I  think  it 
was  Theta  Xi.   My  father  was  home  at  the  time  and  was  in 
the  living  room  when  they  came.   They  looked  at  him,  and 
they  looked  at  me,  and  then  one  of  them  said,  "Now,  you 
are  the  fellow  who  did  this  debating  at  Fairfax?"   Yes, 
I  was.   "Well,  we'd  like  to  sort  of  show  you  around  the 
campus  and  take  you  over  to  the  house  and  have  lunch."   I 
said  I ' d  be  delighted.   Well,  they  set  up  an  appointment 
to  meet  me  right  after  registration  and  never  showed  up. 
It  was  a  non- Jewish  fraternity.   Then  I  was  rushed  by  two 
Jewish  fraternities.   And  there  was  a  long  session  on  what 
a  great  thing  this  fraternity  was,  what  it  would  do  for  me, 
and  I  decided  against  it:   not  just  against  belonging  to 
a  Jewish  fraternity — I  didn't  much  like  that  idea  anyway 
because  I  didn't  want  that  kind  of  exclusivity  in  my 
social  life — but  fraternities  in  general.   Somebody  who 
organized  Fairfax  senior  class  for  Norman  Thomas  had  a 
more  egalitarian  view  than  the  social  snobbery  that  these 
fraternities,  to  me,  signified — perhaps  unfairly.   So  I 
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didn't  join. 

GARDNER:   How  about  the  rest  of  your  crowd? 

HARRISON:   Only  Irving  Gottschalk  joined.   The  rest  of  them 

did  the  same  thing  I  did — stayed  out.   But,  as  I  will  show 

you  later,  we  made  our  own  fraternity.   You  couldn't  do 

without  belonging.   And  if  you  didn't  have  something  you 

wanted  to  belong  to,  you  made  something  that  you  did  want 

want  to  belong  to.   We  did  that  later. 

I  started  out  at  UCLA  as  a  premedical  student.   I 
thought  I'd  want  to  be  a  doctor.   So  I  took  chemistry,  [and] 
German  from  a  teacher  who  loved,  most  of  all,  to  sing 
sentimental  German  lieder,  which  we  all  learned  and  sang 
with  him.   He  belonged  in  a  Bavarian  choir.   I  also  got  a 
job  in  the  health  service  with  Dr.  [Donald]  MacKinnon,  who 
was  new  to  the  job  then  as  university  physician,  and  I  and 
seven  or  eight  other  undergraduates  were  trained  by  him  to 
help  him  do  the  physical  exams  that  every  new  entrant  to 
UCLA  had  to  take.   It  provided  me  with  some  money.   It's 
odd  the  things  people  teach  you  without  knowing  they're 
teaching  you  something.   What  I  remember  about  Dr.  MacKinnon 
is  that  he  had  a  habit  of  standing  on  the  sides  of  his 
feet,  rather  than  the  flat  of  his  feet,  because  he  said 
it  strengthened  your  arches  and  your  ankles. 
GARDNER:   How  are  your  arches? 

HARRISON:   Terrible.   [laughter]   I  can  recall  in  chemistry 
standing  in  line  with  all  the  other  students  to  get 
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equipment  from  the  stock  room.   One  of  the  reasons  I 
remember  that  is  because  the  fellow  who  gave  out  the 
equipment,  a  chemistry  major,  later  had  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished career,  I  believe  working  for  Kodak.   He  was 
Jimmy  LuValle.   Jimmy  was  black,  and  I  later  got  to  know 
him  through  the  University  Religious  Conference.   You  may 
remember  that  Jimmy  also  ran  the  quarter-mile  in  the 
Olympic  Games  in  Germany.   He  was  really  the  first  black 
that  I'd  known.   I  was  always  amused  when  Jimmy,  in  his 
senior  year,  tried  out  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.   He  was 
telling  me  about  it.   He  didn't  make  it.   And  I  can  under- 
stand why,  because  the  interviewer  said  to  him,  "Now,  as  a 
chemist,  Mr.  LuValle,  would  you  help  develop  poison  gases 
during  a  war?"   And  Jimmy  said,  "How  much  will  I  get  paid?" 
[laughter] 

I  then  took  zoology,  in  which  I  did  very  poorly--so 
poorly  that  I  was  informed  toward  the  end  of  the  term  that 
I  was  going  to  flunk  the  course.   So  I  got  together  with  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  Martin  Covel,  now  a  practicing 
physician  in  Beverly  Hills,  who  again  was  a  friend  that 
I  had  from  junior  high  school  through  Fairfax  and  who  was 
a  crackerjack  in  zoology.   And  Martin  Covel  said,  "You 
better  come  around  to  my  house."   I  went  around  the  night 
before  the  final  exam,  and  he  taught  me  enough  zoology  to 
pass  that  exam,  in  which  I  got  a  very  high  mark.   So  I 
was  given  a  D  in  the  course,  therefore  not  required  to 
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take  it  again.   But  it  was  quite  apparent  after  zUaout  six 
months  of  this  that  I  didn't  care  for  science  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  a  doctor.   As  these  things  happen,  it  came  over 
me  suddenly,  although  it  had  been  long  in  the  making.   I 
remember  sitting  in  the  chemistry  class  watching  this  man 
write  symbols  on  the  board  and  hearing  bright  students  ask 
him  questions  which  he  understood  and  they  understood — I 
had  no  idea  what  they  were  talking  about;  I  didn't  know 
what  he  was  writing — and  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
class,  and  never  came  back,  and  never  came  back  to  medicine. 

Just  about  that  time,  Irving  Gottschalk,  who  was 
writing  sports  on  the  [UCLA  Daily]  Bruin,  said,  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  the  Bruin,  get  a  job?"   And  I  thought,  Why  not? 
I  was  bored;  I  was  finished  with  premed;  I  had  become  a 
psychology  major — for  no  reason,  except  that  you  had  to 
have  a  major,  because  as  far  as  I  knew  I  had  no  interest 
in  psychology.   So  I  did  go  up  to  the  Bruin  office,  and 
signed  up  as  a  freshman  reporter.   One  of  my  first  assign- 
ments, because  they  heard  I  was  a  psychology  major,  was  to 
assign  me  to  cover  the  psychology  department.   I  went  to 
the  psychology  department,  which  was  then  a  few  basement 
offices  in  the  old  library  building,  and  opened  the  door 
and  put  my  head  in,  and  I  saw  that  all  the  professors 
were  sitting  around  a  table.   And  I  said,  "Am  I  intruding?" 
And  one  of  the  professors  said,  "Yes."   And  I  shut  the 
door  and  got  out  fast.   That  professor  became  one  of  the 
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most  important  people  to  me  at  UCLA  in  the  next  three 
years.   She  was  Kate  Gordon. 

Kate  Gordon's  interest  was  mainly  in  aesthetics,  and 
later,  when  I  knew  her  better  and  I  took  a  class  from  her, 
I  found  her  fascinating  on  the  subject  of  patterns  in 
Oriental  rugs--why  we  respond  as  we  do  to  certain  colors, 
designs.   She  had  a  portable  phonograph,  too,  and  she 
introduced  us  to  the  overture  to  The  Bartered  Bride,  which 
is  still  one  of  my  favorite  pieces.   She  wrote  me  a  sweet 
note  many  years  later,  after  I  had  sent  her  a  Christmas 
card,  saying  that  she  was  grateful  that  I  treated  teachers 
as  if  they  were  human  beings.   They  liked  to  be  treated 
that  way.   I  hadn't  realized  I  was  doing  it  at  the  time. 
Now,  about  the  Bruin  .... 

GARDNER:   VJell,  before  we  get  into  that,  let  me  ask  you 
what  about  the  other  extracurricular  interests  that  you'd 
maintained  all  through  junior  high  and  high  school — for 
example,  your  music  and  your  debating.   Did  you  abandon 
both  more  or  less  at  the  time  you  went  to  UCLA? 
HARRISON:   From  the  time  I  left  Fairfax  and  went  to  UCLA, 
from  that  moment  on,  I  had  no  more  performing  connection 
with  anything  musical,  and  I  never  debated  again. 
GARDNER:   That  answers  my  question. 

HARRISON:   Those  interests  ended  not  by  any  deliberate 
choice;  they  simply  ended  when  I  moved  to  the  university. 
I  never  joined  the  debate  squad  at  UCLA,  although  I  knew 
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people  who  were  on  it.   And  although  I  played  the  fiddle 
from  time  to  time  for  my  own  amusement — because  I've  always 
been  able  to  play  by  ear — I  didn't  practice  anymore,  and  I 
didn't  take  any  lessons.   All  that  was  over.   And  medicine 
was  over,  too,  after  six  months.   The  rest  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  the  Bruin  offices. 

When  I  first  went  on  the  Bruin,  it  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  ,  as  an  institution,  from  what  it  became  even 
during  my  stay  at  UCLA,  and  certainly  very  different  from 
what  it  is  today.   First  of  all,  we  had  grand  offices  on 
the  third  floor  on  Kerckhof f  Hall —  not  in  an  under- 
ground basement  where  the  Bruin  is  now  situated  —  [with]  lots  of 
light,  lots  of  gaiety,  and,  at  least  at  the  time  I  first 
came  on  the  Bruin,  a  strong  sense  of  professionalism.   The 
paper  was  put  out  by  people  who  took  journalism  with  some 
seriousness.   They  were  not  out  to  save  the  world,  and 
they  were  not  out  to  be  funny,  particularly,  although 
there  were  some  amusing  columns.   They  weren't  out  to  use 
journalism  as  a  way  of  showing  off,  or  in  writing  as  a 
form  of  exhibitionism,  but  to  put  out  a  competent  daily 
newspaper.   The  first  editor  when  I  began — and  he  was 
only  there  about  four  months  before  his  term  ran  out-- 
was  a  rather  smart  fraternity  man  who  had  such  standing 
with  the  staff  that  when  he  walked  in  the  Bruin  office, 
voices  dropped.   He  was  always  accompanied  by  two  sort 
of  aides,  junior  editors,  as  a  general  would  be 
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accompanied  by  lieutenants. 
GARDNER:   Who  was  this? 

HARRISON:   George  Elmendorf.   I  remember  that  atmosphere 
with  some  awe.   He  was  succeeded  by  Bob  Shellaby,  who  was 
a  tall,  lean,  ROTC  officer  who  was  also  a  Christian 
Scientist — and  in  fact,  I  believe  Bob  Shellaby,  after 
graduation,  went  to  work  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor-- 
not  nearly  as  smart  as  his  predecessor.   At  the  time. 
Chandler  Harris  was  assistant  editor,  and  I  can  recall 
his  consoling  this  erratic,  not- too-bright  Shellaby  by 
telling  him  that  consistency  was  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  and  that  made  the  editor  feel  better.   During  this 
period,  and  during  Chandler  Harris's  editorship  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  emphasis  was  on  timely,  well-written,  accu- 
rate stories  done  rapidly.   It  was  good  training  for  a 
journalist,  and  it  did  produce  some.   From  my  immediate 
group,  Shellaby  went  on  to  be  a  journalist,  at  least 
briefly.   Chandler  Harris  stayed  in  journalism,  though 
not  in  daily  journalism;  Louis  Banks,  who  was  one  of  the 
night  editors  when  I  was  editor   later,  became  the  editor 
of  Fortune,  working  his  way  up  through  the  Time-Life  sys- 
tem; Tom  Brady  became  an  excellent  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times  (his  last  assignments  were  in  North 
Africa,  before  he  died) ;  Bill  Tyree,  who  did  some  fine 
reporting  for  one  of  the  wire  services  during  the  war, 
I  believe  is  dead.   They  were  journalists,  although  they 
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might  not  have  thought  of  themselves  as  that  at  the  time. 
To  give  an  example  of  the  attitude  of  a  professional  as 
against  just  somebody  who's  up  there  on  the  Bruin  for 
happy  fun  games,  when  I  became  editor  several  years 
later,  a  man  came  in  the  office  to  complain  about  the 
accuracy  of  a  story.   It  was  fairly  clear  to  me  that  he 
had  a  point,  that  we  had  misstated  some  facts.   So  I  called 
in  the  reporter  who  had  written  the  story  and  confronted 
him  with  the  accuser,  who  then  left.   And  my  great  friend, 
Jack  Stanley,  who  was  then  managing  editor  of  the  Bruin, 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Gil,  you  can't  do  that."   Now,  Jack 
came  from  a  professional  newspaper  family.   Jack  knew  the 
way  you  ought  to  do  things  if  you're  a  journalist.   And  he 
said,  "The  way  you  handle  a  situation  like  this  is  that  if 
somebody  comes  in  and  complains  about  misrepresentation, 
what  you  do  is  take  the  blame  on  yourself,  you  take  the 
kick  on  your  own  behind;  and  then  when  the  man's  gone, 
you  call  in  the  reporter  and  you  replace  the  kick  on  him. " 
That  was  a  good  lesson,  which  I  remembered  later  in  life 
when  I  was  dealing  with  reporters  and  then  critics. 
[telephone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  mentioned  Kate  Gordon  as  being  the  voice  that  told 
me  to  get  the  hell  out  of  there  when  I  was  trying  to  cover 
the  psychology  department  for  the  Bruin.   I  came  to  know 
and  feel  great  affection  for  her.   She  was  then  the  acting 
head  of  the  department.   This  was  before  Knight  Dunlap  had 
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come  into  the  department;  he  later  became  its  chairman. 
Kate  Gordon  did  something  else  for  me  for  which  I  was  very 
grateful.   I  did  take  a  course  from  Dr.  Dunlap,  on  the 
history  of  psychology.   I  certainly  wasn't  interested, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  went  to  more  than  two  classes  the 
whole  term — being  busy  with  the  Bruin.   So,  naturally,  he 
flunked  me,  which  I  happened  to  mention  to  Kate  Gordon. 
She  said,  "What?   You  will  have  an  F  on  your  record."   I 
said,  "I  don't  care  about  that."   She  said,  "But  you  have 
to  care.   You  can't  have  that  on  your  record.   Anyway, 
you'd  have  to  repeat  the  course."   So  she  went  to  Dunlap 
and  got  that  mark  changed — after  it  was  already  in  the 
records--which  shows  you  what  people  will  do,  even  if 
they're  faculty  members. 

There  were  other  interesting  characters  in  the 
psychology  department.   I  didn't  work  with  Dr.  [Joseph  A.] 
Gengerelli,  who  was  a  lively,  bouncy  fellow,  but  I  did  a 
little  work  with  another  man,  Howard  C.  Gilhousen,  whose 
specialty  was  behavorist  psychology.   He  spent  most  of 
his  time  working  with  rats,  running  them  through  mazes. 
And  the  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  that  he  himself 
looked  like  a  rat,  a  thin  rat.   He  had  the  same  kind  of 
pointed  face. 

Then  there  was  [S.]  Carolyn  Fisher,  unmarried,  and 
with  a  slight  difficulty  in  speaking.   I  was  told  that 
she  couldn't  speak  at  all  when  she  was  young,  and  had 
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managed  to  overcome  triis  handicap,  and  gone  into  psychology. 
Now  she  was  a  full  professor.   She  lived  with  another  pro- 
fessor, whose  name  was  [Ellen  B.]  Sullivan,  who  looked  like 
Jane  Addams .   Dr.  Fisher  taught  a  course  in  social  psychology, 
and  the  only  thing  I  can  remember  about  it  was  the  opening 
line  of  the  first  lecture  which  was,  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  social  psychology."   [laughter]   She  then  proceeded 
to  teach  it.   An  independent  woman.   She  used  to  invite 
some  of  the  students  up  to  her  house  in  the  Hollywood  Hills 
for  an  evening  listening  of  records  by  Bach  and  Benny 
Goodman.   We'd  first  have  a  Bach,  then  we'd  have  a 
Goodman,  then  we'd  switch  back  and  forth. 

The  teacher  that  I  spent  most  time  with,  and  who 
wanted  me  to  continue  in  the  work  I  did  with  her  profes- 
sionally--which  I  didn't  do--was  Grace  Fernald.   Dr. 
Fernald's  field  was  reading  disabilities.   She  dealt  with 
difficult  children.   She  taught  me  a  system  for  teaching 
certain  kinds  of  nonreaders  to  learn  to  read;  it  was 
called,  I  think,  a  kinesthetic  method.   It  had  to  do 
with  how  you  used  your  hands  and  muscles  and  traced 
words,  and  it  seemed  to  work.   I  was  given  a  very  bright 
ten-year-old  young  boy  to  teach;  obstreperous,  didn't 
want  to  do  anything  ,  but  he  obviously  had  a  high  IQ.   He 
had  another  habit:   he  used  to  swear — and  pretty  bad 
swearing,  too.   Grace  Fernald's  pedagogy  was  illustrated 
by  the  way  she  handled  a  boy  like  this.   If  he'd  start 
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to  swear,  she  said  to  him,  "Now,  look,  1  don't  mind  your 
swearing,  but  some  people  do.   So  if  you  feel  like  swear- 
ing, you  come  and  swear  at  me."   Then  when  he  cjune  to  her 
to  swear,  she  would  turn  off  her  machine — because  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  she  was  deaf,  and  she  would  carry  around 
with  her,  all  the  time,  a  large  black  box  with  batteries; 
and  if  she  didn't  have  the  battery  turned  on,  she  couldn't 
hear  anything.   So  when  he'd  come  up  and  start  to  swear  at 
her,  she  would  listen  to  him  very  eagerly  and  then  say, 
"Oh,  I  forgot  to  turn  on  the  batteries."   By  that  time  he 
was  finished,  and  they  both  laughed.   He  didn't  do  it 
again.   She  had  a  marvelous  way  of  handling  kids  of  that 
sort.   She  always  wore  a  hat  when  she  walked  around  the 
campus;  it  seemed  to  have  got  there  by  itself.   When  she 
came  into  the  classroom,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
take  off  the  hat,  mash  it  down,  and  put  a  book  on  it,  or 
a  purse,  or  her  box.   I  never  saw  her  when  the  hem  of  her 
skirt  wasn't  out.   And  when  we  had  rainy  days  on  the 
campus — her  skirt  usually  had  mud  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hem.   It  didn't  bother  her.   [laughter]   Fine  teacher, 
a  fine  teacher,  and  a  very  odd  woman.   She  once  said  to 
me,  "Children  have  to  put  up  with  a  lot  in  their  parents 
these  days." 

GARDNER:   You  say  you  almost  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   I  had  a  certain  talent,  I  think,  in  teaching, 
and  I  think  she  thought  I  did  well  with  this  boy  and  with 
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the  method  that  she  was  interested  in  pursuing  with  these 
nonreaders.   And  I  think  she  would  have  been  happy  if  I'd 
stayed  with  that  and  gone  into  it  professionally,  but  it 
didn't  interest  me  that  much.   She  was  very  kind  to  me. 
When  I  was,  I  guess,  in  my  senior  year,  I  was  taking  a 
course  from  her,  but  I  was  busy  doing  something  else--in 
this  case,  it  was  not  the  Bruin;  it  was  publishing  a  book — 
and  I  ran  into  her  in  Westwood  one  day,  and  she  said  to  me, 
"Where  have  you  been?"   She  didn't  say  it;  she  shouted,  as 
deaf  people  often  do.   And  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  pub- 
lishing a  book.   She  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  to  class?" 
(I  hadn't  been  to  class  in  two  weeks.)   And  I  said  that 
I'd  been  too  busy.   And  she  said,  "Well,  you  better  come 
to  class  tomorrow,  or  I'll  break  your  neck."   [laughter] 
And  all  said  with  affection.   Well,  that  was  the  psychology 
department.   There  was  one  other  man  there  I  will  come  to 
later,  because  he  was  interesting  more  in  terms  of  politics 
than  he  was  in  psychology.   He  was  the  department's  activist 
liberal,  Frank  Davis.   I  believe  he  was  later  fired,  or  if 
he  was  not  fired,  he  left  shortly  after  I  graduated.   Very 
politically  minded.   It  was  one  of  those  years  when  I  was 
being  cantankerous  about  politics,  refusing  to  understand 
what  anybody  meant  by  anything  (probably  because  I'd  read 
Stuart  Chase  on  semantics  and  insisted  that  everybody  tell 
me  exactly  what  everything  meant) .   I  pulled  that  on  Frank 
Davis  because  he  began  to  talk  about  fascism.   I  said  I 
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didn't  know  what  fascism  was,  or  progress.   Think  how 
ornery  I  could  be. 
GARDNER:   Sounds  Socratic. 

HARRISON:   And  his  reply  was,  "You  know  what  progress 
isn' t.   It  isn't  machine  guns,  and  it  isn't  poison  gas." 
He  was  helpful  later  on,  which  I'll  tell  you  about,  when 
four  of  my  friends  were  suspended  from  the  university.   I 
don't  know  what  he  did  in  psychology,  what  contribution 
he  made  to  that.   He  was  interested  in  chamber  music  and 
listened  to  that.   I'm  afraid  what  I  got  from  all  of  these 
people,  whom  I  found  so  entertaining  and  who  were  so  nice 
to  me,  was  very  little  about  psychology,  about  which  I 
know  little  today. 

Well,  back  to  the  Bruin,  which,  of  course,  took  most 
of  my  time--not  away  from  psychology,  it  just  took  most  of 
my  time.   Well,  I  started  out  covering  the  psychology 
department,  but  I  never  wrote  a  story  about  the  department. 
I  began  to  write  sketches,  fiction  sketches,  which  ran 
opposite  the  editorial  page.   Then  they  sent  me  around  to 
cover  special  lectures.   I  was  fairly  good  at  that,  so  I 
began  to  get  more  and  more  of  that  kind  of  assignment. 
One  of  those  lectures  in  '34 — these  were  not  classroom 
lectures  but  special  extracurricular  lectures — was  given 
by  the  head  of  the  German  department,  Rolf  Hoffmann,  a 
small  man,  very  pale  complexion,  milky  blue  eyes.   When 
he  talked  to  you,  he  stood  up  against  your  chest  and 
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talked  right  into  your  mouth.   It  was  eerie.   Well, 
Hoffmann  gave  a  lecture  on  present-day  Germany  (I  remind 
you  this  is  early  19  34) ,  a  frightening  lecture  which  I 
wrote  up.   The  head  on  the  story  was,  "Hoffmann  says 
Germany  is  on  the  road  to  hell."   We  printed  it,  and  he 
called  me  the  next  day,  very  agitated,  and  said  would  I 
come  and  see  him.   And  he  said,  "Do  you  know  what  you've 
done  to  me  here?   I  didn't  know  this  was  to  be  reported." 
It  was  a  university  lecture — anybody  could  be  there — I 
didn't  know  why  he  was  so  agitated.   He  said,  "This  is 
ruinous  to  me,  to  say  this  sort  of  thing."   I  still  don't 
know  why  it  would  have  been  so  ruinous — he  may  have  had 
friends  and  relatives  still  in  Germany — but  whatever  the 
meaning  of  that  was,  when  the  war  against  the  Nazis  broke 
out,  he  stayed  in  this  country,  meanwhile  having  left  the 
university,  but  I  was  told  that  his  family,  at  least  his 
wife  and  daughter,  had  returned  to  Germany,  and  that  the 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  married  some  rather  high- 
ranking  Nazi  official.   I  ran  into  Hoffmann  only  once 
after  graduation,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  in 
Massachusetts,  at  the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Human 
Relations.   His  attitude  was  puzzling.   He  gave  me  a 
book  with  a  long  inscription  in  it,  which  he  recommended 
that  I  read.   I  think  the  author's  name  was  Lawrence 
Dennis.   It  was  really  a  tract  for  American  fascism, 
although  I  was  later  told  by  friends  whose  judgment  I 
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trusted  that  Hoffmann  was  helpful  to  the  FBI  during  the 
war. 

Chandler  Harris  was  the  editor  of  the  paper  by  the 
time  I'd  been  on  it  a  couple  of  years,  and  a  wonderful 
editor — sardonic,  calm.   He  had  a  furtive  giggle.   I  was 
assigned  to  cover  a  show  called  Campus  Capers,  kind  of  a 
juvenile  entertainment  put  on  in  Royce  Hall.   And  I  came 
back  from  Campus  Capers  and  was  talking  to  somebody  in  the 
office  about  it,  and  Chandler  overheard  me,  looked  at  me, 
and  said  to  the  managing  editor,  "You'd  better  give  this 
story  to  someone  else  to  write.   Harrison's  making  a 
sociological  study  of  it." 

The  Bruin  office  was  a  delightful  place,  a  sort  of 
fraternity-sorority.   You'd  walk  into  the  office,  somebody 
would  be  lagging  pennies  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other  to  see  who  could  come  closest  to  the  opposite  wall; 
two  other  people  were  in  competition  tossing  textbooks 
into  wastebaskets  about  ten  feet  away.   The  sports  depart- 
ment ran  a  bookie  joint.   There  were  great  scenes  in  which 
everybody  would  bang  the  rhythm  out  with  books.   And  all 
this  was  going  while  people  were  writing.   Somebody  was 
sitting  at  an  editor's  desk  and  changing  copy,  screaming 
always  for  you  to  hurry  up  and  make  a  deadline. 

At  the  same  time,  to  make  a  little  extra  money,  I  was 
working  at  night,  proofreading  at  the  print  shop,  which 
was  then  in  Westwood — the  Bruin  was  printed  in  Westwood, 
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at  a  private  print  shop.   That  was  good  experience.   I 
was,  of  course,  led  through  the  old  routine  and  told  to 
get  rid  of  the  type  lice  in  the  type.   I  loved  those 
evenings  of  work,  not  so  much  for  what  you  did  in  the 
print  shop  reading  proof,  but  for  the  rides  home,  because 
we'd  work  all  night,  and  then  I  would  get  in  my  Chrysler 
and  drive  out  of  Westwood,  down  Wilshire  Boulevard.   The 
mist  was  still  on  the  streets  and  the  dawn  just  beginning 
to  come  up.   It  seemed  to  me  the  most  wonderful  moment  of 
my  life. 

I  was  elected  editor  in  my  junior  year,  quite  unfairly. 
The  editor  should  have  been  Jack  Stanley,  who  was  a  year 
ahead  of  me.   But  I  had  been  writing  a  lot  of  editorials, 
which  Chandler  was  printing,  and  I  think  Chandler  felt 
that  that  contribution  was  important,  and  that  that  was 
not  the  sort  of  thing  that  Jack  Stanley  could  do  well. 
At  any  rate,  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  on  the  student  council, 
and  on  Chandler's  recommendation  I  was  elected  and  Jack 
Stanley  was  made  the  managing  editor. 

Now,  I  should  tell  you  something  about  Jack  Stanley, 
who  remained  one  of  my  closest  friends  until  his  death  of 
a  heart  attack  about  two  years  ago.   Jack,  as  I  mentioned, 
came  from  a  newspaper  family.   His  father  was  British  and 
worked  on  the  Hollywood  Reporter.   They  were  a  great  bridge- 
playing  family,  a  very  offbeat  family.   In  most  people's 
houses  at  Christmas,  there  was  a  Christmas  tree,  but  in 
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the  Stanley  household,  there  was  a  large  beanpole,  on  the 
top  of  which  a  tin  can  was  tied.   That  was  the  Christmas 
tree.   At  the  Stanleys,   in  the  evenings,  there  would  be 
eight  or  ten  people,  some  playing  poker,  some  bridge. 
Somebody  would  be  drinking  or  making  drinks.   The  room 
would  be  full  of  smoke.   Old  Mr.  Stanley  would  be  yelling 
at  Jack,  saying,  "Vfliat  kind  of  a  card  player  are  you?"   I 
must  tell  you  that  Jack  Stanley  eventually  wrote  a  good 
bridge  book,  one  of  two  books  of  his  that  were  published. 
He  was  a  first-class  player.   But  what  he  was  mostly  was 
somebody  so  engaged,  so  in  love  with  life,  that  he  was 
always  a  joy.   He  saw  life,  though,  not  as  a  comedy  but 
as  tragedy;  but  his  response  to  the  tragedy  was  tremendous 
hoots  of  laughter.   In  his  senior  year  he  ran  for  class 
president.   He  was  not  a  member  of  a  fraternity,  and  that 
job  had  always  been  a  fraternity  job.   But  he  ran  and  won 
on  two  slogans.   "Honesty,  honesty,  honesty,  and  sex," 
and  "What's  good  enough  for  Daniel  Boone  is  good  enough 
for  me."   He  campaigned  sitting  astride  a  Model  T  Ford, 
wearing  a  Daniel  Boone  coonskin  hat.   The  Ford  carried 
him  up  and  down  Hilgard  Avenue  and  all  around  the  campus. 
That  was  the  kind  of  campaign  Jack  would  run.   You  won't 
be  surprised  to  know  that  the  best  and  biggest  job  he 
had,  in  terms  of  money,  after  he  got  out  of  UCLA  was  as 
the  idea  man  for  a  television  series  called  "People  Are 
Funny."   He  said  to  me  one  day,  "Me  and  Andy  Gump  wear 
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other  men's  collars  with  little  grace." 
GARDNER:   That's  nice. 

HARRISON:   He  wrote  stories  for  television,  he  provided 
gags  for  television,  and  then  he  wrote  a  novel,  a  comic 
novel,  called  The  Florentine  Ring.   He  wrote  many  other 
novels;  none  of  them  were  published.   He  was  always  trying 
to  break  in  big  in  Hollywood,  to  sell  a  story,  a  script. 
He  never  made  it.   He  took  adversity — and  there  was  a  lot 
of  it — with  irresistible  good  humor.   After  his  first  heart 
attack,  he  was  just  as  amusing  after  as  before.   Then  he 
suffered  a  second  one  and  took  up  jogging.   He  was  so 
proud  of  himself.   He  lost  twenty  pounds,  jogged  ten 
miles  a  day,  and  came  home  from  one  of  the  jogs  and 
dropped  dead  on  his  doorstep.   One  of  the  really  great 
men  I've  known.   Well,  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  Bruin  the  year  that  I  was  editor. 

When  I  was  elected  editor,  I  was  summoned  bv 
Dr.  [Robert  G.]  Sproul ,  president  of  the  university;  I 
think  he  always  did  that  to  the  incoming  editor.   And  he 
asked  if  I  had  any  ideas,  any  things  I  thought  I  might 
do  as  editor  of  the  Bruin.   And  I  said,  "Well,  yeah,  I 
think  I'd  like  to  get  after  commercialized  athletics, 
particularly  football,  and  the  overemphasis  on  it." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 
We  both  laughed,  and  I  thought  we  understood  each  other 
very  well.   Never  in  the  ensuing  year,  although  the 
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Daily  Bruin  said  a  lot  of  preposterous  things,  was  I  ever 
told  what  to  print;  it  was  never  hinted  that  I  should  not 
say  something,  not  by  Sproul ,  not  by  anybody  in  the  uni- 
versity administration.   They  had  complete  respect  for  the 
independence  of  the  paper.   The  forbearance  was  almost  too 
much,  as  I  look  back  on  it. 

GARDNER:   Was  there  a  faculty  adviser  of  any  kind? 
HARRISON:   No,  there  was  no  faculty  adviser.   There  wasn't 
in  theory,  and  there  wasn't  in  fact.   We  took  up  various 
campaigns.   The  least  controversial,  and  seemingly  the 
most  hopeless,  was  the  campaign  to  try  to  get  adequate 
parking  space  on  the  campus. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   II,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  27,  19  75 

HARRISON:   Around  the  time  the  Second  World  War  came,  the 
Daily  Bruin  changed  its  format  from  the  large-size  paper 
we  associate  with  something  like  the  New  York  Times  to 
the  smaller  format,  the  tabloid.   And  that  always  seemed 
to  me  unfortunate.   I  liked  those  six-  or  eight-column 
pages.   You  could  do  more  with  it  in  makeup.   And  I 
thought  that  was  a  regressive  step,  though  perhaps 
necessitated  by  economics.   We  had  a  full-sized  newspaper, 
not  a  tabloid. 

We  started  on  a  parking  lot  campaign.   I  don't  know 
as  we  ever  accomplished  much,  but  it  wasn't  that  we  were 
saying  that  there  needed  to  be  a  lot  more  parking  space. 
We  were  complaining  that  the  parking  lots  were  a  mud  bog. 
They  weren't  paved.   It  was  very  difficult  to  get  in  and 
out  of  them.   [laughter]   Well,  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  with 
that.   Then  we  got  into  the  overemphasis  on  commercialized 
athletics,  particularly  football.   And  that  got  me  in  a 
little  bit  of  trouble  because  I  wrote  an  editorial  that 
had  the  line  in  it,  "About  the  only  thing  that  most  of 
the  football  players  really  do,  to  get  fifty  cents  an 
hour  for  going  through  the  motions  of  keeping  Kerckhoff 
Hall  clean,  is  to  saunter  around  as  anyone  might  who  held 
the  mortgage  on  the  building."   The  football  team  didn't 
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like  this.   I  was  sitting  out  on  the  balcony  in  Kerckhoff 
Hall  one  afternoon,  and  a  couple  of  these  football  fellows 
on  the  floor  above,  whose  job  it  was  to  mop  up  the  building 
took  the  bucket  of  mop  water  and  dximped  it  over  roe.   I  had 
on  a  new  grey  suit,  too.   I  went  inside  and  sat  on  the 
radiator  and  went  to  work  on  the  next  day's  editorial, 
but  Jack  Stanley,  who  rushed  in  at  that  moment,  was  in- 
censed and  picked  a  fight  with  one  of  those  bruisers. 
Jack  was  quite  small  and  no  fighter.   I  met  those  two 
football  players  later,  and  we  got  along  all  right,  and 
UCLA  never  did  much  about  commercialized  athletics. 
Except  that  I  was  on  a  board  in  student  government  which 
allocated  money,  and  we  did  put  more  money  into  intramural 
sports  and  took  some  of  it  away  from  football  and  the  big 
sports — a  very  minor  reform,  which  I'm  sure  was  changed 
the  next  year  by  the  next  board.   That  was  the  point. 
The  people  who  represented  the  administration,  people 
like  Bill  Ackerman,  worked  as  full-time  employees  and 
were  there  for  good;  you  were  there  for  just  a  year  in 
these  positions  of  authority.   Although  you  made  loud 
noises  and  made  a  few  changes  here  or  there,  I  doubt  if 
it  mattered  much  in  the  long  run. 

The  other  campaign  that  I  got  interested  in  was 
doing  something  about  student  extracurricular  activities. 
Now,  this  may  seem  ironic,  since  I  spent  almost  all  my 
time  at  them,  but  I'd  read  a  book  by  Robert  Maynard 
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Hutchins,  who  thought  the  university  was  a  community  of 
scholars,  and  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be  run.   Well, 
I,  who  had  no  scholarship  and  spent  little  time  in  class- 
room, decided  that  he  was  right,  so  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  abolish  most  student  activities.   This  was  particularly 
appealing  to  me  because  the  president  of  the  student  body 
at  the  time  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tom  Lambert,  and  Tom 
Lambert  and  I  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  at  all  in  my  junior 
year.   He  was  an  idealist,  a  non-fraternity-man  who  read 
aloud  poetry  about  the  stars;  he  thought  and  often  said 
that  a  man's  reach  ought  to  exceed  his  grasp.   He  had 
slick  black  hair  that  he  didn't  like  anybody  to  muss  up. 
He  was  earnest  and  fatuous.   Tom  had  run  for  office  as 
student  body  president  on  the  slogan,  "Give  the  university 
back  to  the  students."   So  the  Bruin  decided  that  its 
slogan  would  be,  "Give  the  students  back  to  the  univer- 
sity."  The  faculty  loved  it.   The  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  would  come  to  my  office  and  advise  me  on  how  to 
carry  on.   Faculty  members  would  greet  me  as  I  walked 
about  campus.   [laughter]   Not  expecting  that  I  would 
come  to  class,  but  that  I  would  continue  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  supremacy  of  the  academic  role  in  the  Daily 
Bruin.   So  we  had  a  fine  time. 

But  it  got  to  the  point  where,  by  constantly  deempha- 
sizing  student  activities,  it  seemed  to  those  who  were 
running  student  activities,  namely  the  student  council. 
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as  if  I  was  being  insolent  and  unfair,  and  they  were 
perfectly  right. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  the  student  council 
that  was  in  charge  of  things  when  I  was  editor.   They  were 
all  my  friends.   Two  of  them  were,  next  to  Jack  Stanley, 
my  best  friends — Frank  Wilkinson  and  Jean  Benson.   I'll 
tell  you  more  about  them.   There  was  Jean  Hodgkins,  a 
hearty  girl.  Cliff  Carpenter,  Charles  Leinbach.   Cliff 
Carpenter  was  the  head  of  the  drama  board,  an  actor,  who 
would  become  successful  on  television.   He  played  a  boy 
actor  until  he  was  about  fifty.   When  he  was  on  the  student 
council,  he  was  very  worried  about  the  things  the  Daily 
Bruin  was  saying  while  I  was  editor  because  he  thought 
that  they  were  so  injurious  to  the  university's  reputation. 
And  he  would  take  me  aside,  and  he  would  say,  "Gil,  think 
of  the  good  name  of  the  university."   Well,  I  had  a  lot  of 
things  I  could  think  about,  but  that  wasn't  one  of  them. 
He  was  conventional,  conservative,  fraternity.   So  you  can 
imagine  my  astonishment  years  later,  right  after  the  war, 
when  I  walked  into  a  bar  in  New  York,  and  there  was  Cliff 
with  a  girl.   He  was  still  doing  his  child-actor  parts  on 
television.   I  sat  down  and  Cliff  began  to  give  me  a  lec- 
ture on  the  coming  revolution.   I  argued  with  him,  and  he 
finally  gave  me  the  line,  which  in  those  days  was  supposed 
to  be  the  line  to  end  all  political  discussion:    had  I 
read  the  dean  of  Canterbury's  book?   No,  I  hadn't. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  not  qualified  even  to  discuss  the 
subject."  Cliff  had  become  a  red-hot  revolutionary.  Per- 
haps it  was  bar  talk.  Jack  Stanley  told  me  shortly  before 
he  died  that  he'd  kept  in  touch  with  Cliff,  and  that  Cliff 
had  changed  once  again  and  was  now  very  much  like  what  he 
was  when  I  first  knew  him  at  UCLA.  He  had  become  enormously 
rich,  speculating  in  the  stock  market.   [laughter] 

Frank  Wilkinson  was  something  entirely  different — all 
purity,  all  earnestness ,  goodwill  ,  and  Methodist  probity. 
He  had  gone  to  Sunday  school  at  a  Methodist  church  in 
Hollywood  for  many  years;  his  father,  a  doctor,  was  an 
important  member  of  the  church.   It  was  a  middle-class, 
upstanding,  Michigan  small-town  family.   Frank  belonged 
to  the  SAE  fraternity,  which  rather  admired  him  and  kidded 
him  at  the  same  time.   Frank  never  drank — never  smoked. 
I  leave  to  your  imagination  the  things  he  did  not  do.   He 
was  not  well  educated,  not  brilliant,  but  he  was  sincerity 
from  his  eyeballs  down  to  his  toes.   We  became  close 
friends  partly  because  the  things  I  was  interested  in 
and  the  ideas  I  had  were  things  that  he  hadn't  heard 
before.   And  also  I  was  a  Jew,  and  that  was  something 
new  to  him.   Frank  was  just — I  think  it  made  him  feel 
better  to  know  people  who  were  different.   He  would  have 
liked  to  have  known  all  sorts  of  different  people  and  to 
be  understanding  about  them.   He  stood  by  me  loyally  on 
any  debates  we  would  have  on  the  student  council. 
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Jean  Benson,  for  whom  I  had  campaigned — in  fact,  I 
was  her  campaign  manager  when  she  ran  for  ...  I  guess 
it  was  assistant  student  body  president  .  .  .  whatever 
it  is  that  the  girls  get. 
GARDNER:   Vice-president. 

HARRISON:   Vice-president,  yes.   I  had  been  her  campaign 
manager,  and  she  had  won.   And  we  were  very  close.   Frank 
and  Jean  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  together.   I'm  appalled — 
no,  overwhelmed — when  I  think  of  the  innocence  and  sweetness 
of  our  relationships,  how  fond  we  were  of  each  other.   At 
any  rate,  we  all  got  involved  in  this  campaign  to  abolish 
student  activities. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  want  to  say  anything  further  about  Frank 
Wilkinson,  just  out  of  curiosity?   You've  carried  Cliff 
Carpenter  pretty  much  into  the  future. 
HARRISON:   Well,  I  kept  in  touch  with  Frank  for  a  bit 
after  we  graduated. 

GARDNER:   Well,  he'll  also  come  up  later  on  in  the  URC 
[University  Religious  Conference].   Wasn't  he  also  part 
of  Trialogue? 

HARRISON:   No,  Frank  was  on  the  student  board  of  the  URC, 
but  I  don't  think  he  was  ever  on  a  Trialogue,  and  he  never 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Religious  Conference,  as  I  did. 
Also,  he  and  Jean  graduated  a  year  ahead  of  me,  so  that 
I  had  a  year  of  UCLA  when  they  were  not  there.   I  don't 
think  any  of  the  three  of  us  had  a  more  valued  friend. 
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or  that  there  was  anything  either  one  of  us  wouldn't  have 
done  for  the  other.   It  was  a  deep  and  true  friendship. 
Frank  graduated  and  took  off  for  a  trip  around  the  world 
with  a  fraternity  brother  of  his  with  whom  he  didn't  have 
much  in  common.   After  a  while  they  split  up,  and  Frank 
went  off  on  his  own.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  what  Frank 
became  was  a  result  of  that  trip,  but  if  you  want  to  leap 
ahead  in  time,  I  went  to  Europe  the  next  summer,  and  Frank 
by  then  had  been  halfway  around  the  world.   We  met  in 
Paris  and  visited  Chartres  together.   He  seemed  to  me 
about  the  same  as  he  had  been,  except  that  he'd  seen  life 
that  he  never  knew  existed.   It  would  not  have  come  as  a 
shock  to  me — or  to  most  people,  perhaps--to  discover  that 
there  are  poor  people  in  the  world,  because  we  knew  about 
that.   Frank  may  have  heard  about  it,  but  the  shock  of  it 
when  he  saw  poverty  was  profound.   He  traveled  about  the 
world  with  very  little  money.   He  hitchhiked,  walked.   He 
went  to  Russia  and  was  impressed  by  what  he  saw.   But 
mostly  he  was  impressed  by  the  incredible  poverty  of  the 
world.   And  when  he  came  back  to  this  country,  before  he 
went  back  to  Los  Angeles,  he  saw  the  same  poverty  in  the 
big  cities,  in  Detroit  and  Chicago.   He  wrote  me  letters 
about  that  and  described  the  nearly  hopeless,  depressed 
feel  of  certain  sections  in  big  cities.   This  shook  him 
enormously.   He  was  awakened  to  a  world  that  nothing  in 
that  Beverly  Hills  Methodist  background  could  have 
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possibly  alerted  him  to — or  if  it  could  have,  it  didn't. 
And  I  suppose  Frank  became  a  socialist;  I  think  he  did. 
Whether  he  ever  joined  the  Communist  party  was  not  said 
to  me.   He  was  called  to  Washington,  much  later  on,  after 
he  had  been  working  in  housing  in  Los  Angeles,  and  asked 
to  testify  to  whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party.   He  refused  to  answer,  and  went  to  the  penitentiary 
because  he  refused  to  answer.   I  once  put  the  question  to 
him  perfectly  straight,  and  he  thought  about  it  quite  hard 
and  long  before  he  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  answer  that. 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  you."   He  came  to  see  me  after  he 
got  out  of  jail,  dressed  in  a  black  suit — his  jail  suit, 
I  guess.   He  seemed  a  little  more  somber  but  not  basically 
any  different.   But  our  ways  of  thinking  had  changed,  and 
when  I  came  back  from  the  war,  and  had  become  involved  in 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  and  become  identified  as 
the  leader  of  the  anticommunist  movement  in  the  AVC ,  Frank 
called  on  me  at  my  parents'  home — and  I  remind  you  this 
was  my  closest  friend — and  said,  "I'll  do  anything  I  can 
to  destroy  you."   I  said,  "All  right,  Frank,"  and  he  left. 
But  I  did  see  him  after  that.   I  went  down  and  heard  the 
pleadings  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  his  case.   He  was 
there.   The  court  turned  him  down.   He  had  by  then  married 
Jean  Benson,  so  two  of  the  trio  stayed  together.   She  was 
good  for  him.   She  was  the  kind  of  a  girl  summed  up  in 
something  she  told  me  when  we  were  at  UCLA:   "I'd  rather 
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be  kind  than  famous."   Well,  she  was  never  famous,  but 
she  was  always  kind.   And  she  stood  by  Frank  when  he  got 
into  political  troubles  and  got  fired  from  jobs  because 
people  said  he  was  a  Communist.   Frank  went  right  on  doing 
what  he  believed  was  right,  identifying  himself  with 
causes  people  thought  were  communist  causes — and  maybe 
they  were.   She  stuck  with  him.   She  lost  her  job  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  because  of  it.   She  stayed 
with  him,  mothering  their  three  children.   After  it  was 
all  over  and  Frank  got  out  of  prison  and  went  on  doing 
his  thing,  they  divorced,  and  she  took  up  schoolteaching 
again.   I  was  half  in  love  with  Jean  myself,  but  alas, 
only  half.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Well,  now,  coming  back  to  the  Daily  Bruin  and  my 
relations  with  the  student  council  and  Tom  Lambert,  we 
had  been  running  into  a  certain  amount  of  flak,  and  par- 
ticularly flak  from  the  president  of  the  student  body, 
Mr.  Lambert.   Tom  got  so  mad  at  me  that  when  I  came  up 
for  reappointment  (as  one  did  after  a  semester)  and  was 
reappointed  by  the  student  council — I  think  by  unanimous 
vote — he  resigned  (he  later  took  it  back) .   And  he  did 
something  quite  uncharacteristic,  because  I  remind  you 
that  Tom  Lambert's  rhetoric — and  I  think  reality — was 
that  of  a  man  who  was  going  to  defend  the  working  class 
and  do  good.   But  he  was  so  mad  that  he  held  a  conference 
with  the  downtown  press  and  said  that  "Harrison  has 
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repeatedly  advocated  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
training  in  his  determined  effort  to  subjugate  the  entire 
student  body  to  the  wishy-washy  dictates  of  a  thin-blooded 
minority."   He  also  objected  to  the  amount  of  space  I  was 
giving  foreign  affairs  in  the  Bruin.   All  of  that  was  com- 
pletely out  of  character  and  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  we  couldn't  get  along  personally.   Then,  in 
addition  to  that  personal  animosity,  there  was  this  Bruin 
campaign  denigrating  the  very  body  that  had  appointed  me. 
Finally,  at  a  meeting  during  my  second  term  as  editor, 
the  patience  of  a  majority  of  the  council  members  was 
exhausted,  and  they  demanded  that  I  obey  some  general 
rules  they  were  going  to  set  down  for  the  operation  of 
the  Bruin.   I  said  that  I  wouldn't  accept  such  rules,  that 
they  would  have  to  fire  me,  but  that  so  long  as  I  was  the 
editor,  I  would  decide  how  the  Bruin  was  going  to  be  run. 
Dean  [Earl  J.]  Miller,  who  represented  the  administration 
on  the  student  council,  took  the  view  that  my  position 
was  intolerable,  that  the  Bruin  was,  after  all,  an  adjunct 
of  the  student  government,  and  in  a  sense  I  was  a  hired 
hand--its  bills  were  paid  by  the  student  government,  and 
I  couldn't  be  allowed  to  do  whatever  I  wanted.   I  think 
I  was  eager  for  a  showdown,  while  the  council  wanted  me 
to  say  just  one  word  that  would  have  enabled  them  not  to 
fire  me.   But  I  didn't  say  it.   At  one  point  in  the  debate, 
Lambert  relinquished  the  chair  and  made  a  speech  on  why  I 
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should  be  canned — a  typical  Lambert  speech;  my  punishment 
would  hurt  him  worse  than  it  would  hurt  me,  but  duty  was 
duty  and  so  on.   And  if  anything  could  have  saved  me,  that 
speech  could  have.   But  things  had  gone  too  far.   The  coun- 
cil was  particularly  mad  because  I'd  run  a  two-column 
front-page  story  about  the  last  meeting  of  the  student 
council  which  had  begun  with  the  sentence,  "Stop  throwing 
spitballs."   It  made  them  look  ridiculous.   They  took  a 
vote,  and  with  Jean  Benson  on  my  side — Frank  Wilkinson 
wasn't  at  the  meeting — they  voted  to  fire  me.   Dean  Miller 
agreed  with  the  decision.   I  had  said  quite  clearly  to  them 
that  I  wouldn't  obey  any  orders  they  gave  me  and  that  I 
valued  the  advice  of  my  staff  far  more  than  theirs.   Pure 
provocation.   It  was  sometimes  a  little  hard  to  get  your 
view  expressed  at  the  council  meetings,  because  Lambert 
was  a  master  of  Robert's  rules  of  order.   There  were  lots 
of  other  rules.   For  example,  we  were  not  allowed  to  smoke 
in  the  meetings.   Nobody  was  allowed  to  get  up  and  leave 
the  room  without  his  permission.   Well,  I  wanted  an  honest- 
to-God  fight,  and  I  got  it,  and  I  was  fired.   As  I  look 
back  on  it,  and  think  what  later  happened  to  me  on  The 
New  Republic,  there  are  resemblances,  having  to  do  with 
the  prerogatives  of  an  editor.   At  any  rate,  the  council 
accepted  my  dictum  that  if  an  editor  gets  unbearable,  fire 
him.   The  exact  reason,  as  they  put  it,  was  that  my  policy 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  council. 
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Then  all  sorts  of  things  happened.   They  decided, 
because  I  raised  the  question  of  how  they  were  going  to 
run  the  Bruin,  that  they  would  appoint  a  kind  of  a  troika 
of  three  members  of  the  student  council,  who  would  run  the 
newspaper.   I  knew  and  they  knew  that  they  couldn't  do  it. 
But  they  tried.   Three  friends  of  mine  came  into  the  Bruin 
office  the  next  morning,  and,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  did 
little.   We  had  a  lot  of  support  from  around  campus — at 
least  I  did.   There  was  a  fine  editorial  in  the  Daily 
Californian  in  Berkeley  which  I  remember  was  titled  "Grow 
Up."   It  said,  "The  juvenile  impresarios  of  UCLA  have  not 
grown  up  to  the  fact  that  an  editorial  policy  is  the  pri- 
vate property  of  an  editor  and  is  not  something  to  be 
determined  by  the  underhanded  machinations  of  undergraduate 
politicians."   I  loved  that.   These  three  fellows  were 
going  to  run  the  Daily  Bruin,  but  Jack  Stanley  wasn't 
going  to  have  any  of  that.   Jack  called  a  meeting  of  the 
staff,  which  I  did  not  attend.   The  staff  unanimously 
voted  to  go  on  strike.   They  would  not  put  out  the  Daily 
Bruin  under  a  troika.   [laughter]   That  went  on  for  about 
two  days,  and  I  thought  the  farce  had  gone  on  long  enough. 
Nobody  would  accept  the  job  of  editor  on  the  staff;  they 
couldn't  find  a  replacement.   So  I  finally  showed  up  at 
the  office,  and  these  three  fellows  were  standing  around, 
trying  to  write  an  editorial,  and  they  were  a  little 
ashamed.   I  said,  "Look,  you  just  better  leave,  and  I'll 
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take  over,"  and  they  said,  "Okay."   And  that  was  that. 
I  came  back.   Everybody  was  happy.   [laughter)   The  only 
man  who  was  mad  was  Tom  Lambert.   But  he  swallowed  it. 
GARDNER:   What  are  those  notes  from,  by  the  way? 
HARRISON:   Something  that  I  wrote  right  after  I  graduated, 
just  for  my  own  pleasure.   After  I  came  back,  by  the  way, 
Tom  Lambert  and  I  were  called  in  by  Provost  Moore,  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore,  who  said,  "Now,  boys,  really.   You  ought  to 
know  better  than  this.   Be  nice."   So  we  shook  hands  and 
departed  in  peace.   Lambert  didn't  stop  his  drive  to  bring 
the  Bruin  under  some  kind  of  control  that  was  other  than 
that  of  the  journalists,  and  he  appointed  a  small  committee 
to  draw  up  bylaws  relating  to  policies  by  the  student  news- 
paper.  But  it  was  a  little  like  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, you  know:   by  the  time  the  committee  made  its  report, 
you  were  ready  to  graduate.   [laughter]   Nothing  came  of 
it.   The  downtown  press  enjoyed  the  fuss.   They  always 
had  fun  with  me.   There  was  one  story  headed,  "Red  editor 
sees  world  through  blue-colored  glasses."   And  there  was 
a  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  by  The  Lancer,  which 
started,  "One  Mr.  Gilbert  Harrison,  the  infant  who  edits 
the  Daily  Bruin,  has  announced  with  frowning  finality  that 
the  ROTC  has  no  place  in  the  university."   We  survived  all 
that.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Having  won  my  battle,  I  was  back  as  editor — which  is 
the  most  pleasant  kind  of  a  job,  for  one  reason  because 
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the  editor's  office  in  Kerckhoff  had  a  couple  of  leaded 
paned  windows,  right  next  to  the  editor's  desk,  which 
overlooked  a  large  part  of  the  campus,  all  the  way  up 
to  the  library  and  Royce  Hall,  and  you  could  sit  there 
and  watch  the  university  walking  by  you.   Having  got  what 
I  wanted,  which  was  to  get  into  an  exciting  fight  and  win 
it,  and  under  the  spell  of  my  own  editorial  campaign  to 
restore  the  university  to  scholarship,  I  resigned  because 
I  thought  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  crack  a  book.   But 
I  found  it  so  boring  that  I  stayed  away  from  the  Bruin 
only  about  a  week. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  term,  we  began  to  think  about 
whether  we  couldn't  do  something  to  safeguard  the  Bruin 
against  this  kind  of  intervention  in  the  future.   My  suc- 
cessor as  editor  was  to  be  Stanley  Rubin.   And  one  after- 
noon as  I  was  sitting  in  the  office.  Chandler  Harris  came 
by,  and  we  talked.   And  I  said,  "Well,  one  thing  I  want  to 
be  sure  of  is  that  the  next  president  of  the  student  body 
isn't  somebody  who's  going  to  go  after  the  Bruin.   How 
are  we  going  to  make  sure  of  that?"   Chandler  said,  "We 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  right  man  is  elected."   At 
that  moment,  both  of  us  looked  out  of  my  office,  which 
had  glass  partitions,  and  there  was  the  football  player 
whose  job  it  was  to  mop  up  the  Bruin  office.   He  was  an 
old  friend  of  mine  from  Fairfax  and  John  Burroughs,  Bob 
Schroeder.   He  wasn't  one  of  the  football  stars,  but  he 
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was  a  member  of  the  team  and  the  most  likable  fellow  you 
could  imagine.   He  got  along  with  everybody,  had  no  pro- 
nounced opinions  about  anything — just  affable.   Chandler 
and  I  both  looked  at  him,  and  looked  at  each  other,  and 
Bob  Schroeder  was  elected  the  next  student  body  president. 
And  he  was  all  right.   He  never  got  in  the  way  of  the 
Bruin.   The  one  time  when  the  Bruin  seemed  to  be  threatened 
was  by  a  character  named  Max  Rafferty,  who  was  the  head  of 
something,  I  think,  called  the  UCLA  Vigilantes  and  seemed 
an  oddball.   For  some  reason,  he  decided  that  it  was  his 
mission  to  attack  Stanley  Rubin  and  the  Bruin.   And  he  did. 
Stanley  didn't  help  any  by  telling  Max  Rafferty  that  he 
thought  the  only  reason  he  was  doing  this  was  to  line  him- 
self up  with  a  good  job  downtown  when  he  graduated.   Bob 
Schroeder  stepped  in,  because  he  was  a  fraternity  brother 
of  Rafferty 's,  and  took  Rafferty  aside  and  said  cool  it, 
and  Rafferty  did.   So  Bob  Schroeder  was  useful.   He  later 
became  an  insurance  salesman--!  hope  successful.   Talking 
about  Chandler  Harris  and  the  campaign  to  get  Bob  Schroeder 
elected  president,  I  might  say  that  from  what  I  subsequently 
observed  in  Washington,  although  there  is  not  much  of  the 
journalist  in  most  politicians,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  politician  in  a  great  many  of  the  journalists.   Jour- 
nalists like  the  in-and-out  of  the  power  game. 

We  had  some  enjoyable  times  apart  from  the  Daily  Bruin. 
As  often  as  I  wrote  editorials  against  commercialized 
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football,  I  loved  the  games.   When  UCLA  played  against 
Berkeley,  we  would  go  up  on  the  train,  mostly  people  from 
the  Bruin  staff.   Two  of  us  would  rent  a  room  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins,  then  take  the  mattress  off  the  beds,  and  all  the 
extra  people  would  come  in  one  by  one.   (laughter]   When 
we  signed  out,  we  signed  out  as  two,  but  six  had  slept  in 
the  room  over  the  weekend.   There  was  a  great  institution 
which,  alas,  I  understand  is  dead  now  at  UCLA,  which  seemed 
to  me  the  most  exciting  cultural  event.   It  was  called  the 
Dance  Recital,  put  on  by  Martha  Deane,  the  lady  who  ran 
the  women's  athletic  program,  and  it  was  nothing  but 
dancing  on  Royce  Hall  stage  to  recorded  music — Bach, 
Bizet,  whoever — but  so  exciting.   I  think  it  was  performed 
for  several  years  and  then  faded  away.   There  were  also 
marvelous  all-university  signs.   Royce  Hall  auditorium 
was  jammed  for  these  events  because  it  was  a  lot  of  good 
entertainment.   We  had  on  the  Bruin  staff  a  trio  consisting 
of  me.  Bill  Okie,  who  was  literary  editor,  and  Hal  Levy. 
And  we  sang — things  like  Easter  Bonnet — and  I  played  the 
fiddle.   We  even  persuaded  the  master  of  ceremonies,  whose 
name  was  Maury  Grossman,  to  let  us  perform.   You  can  imagine 
what  happened.   The  audience  threw  pennies  and  [there  were] 
catcalls,  and  Maury  Grossman  rang  down  the  curtain.   But 
our  trio  wasn't  about  to  be  treated  that  way,  so  we  parted 
the  curtain,  went  on  with  our  act,  [laughter]  Ed  Bailey 
picked  up  the  pennies  and  threw  them  back  at  the  audience. 
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I  had  the  job  of  writing  this  up  the  next  day  in  the  Bruin. 
We  panned  ourselves  sufficiently. 

The  last  event  in  the  life  of  any  editor  of  the  Bruin 
is  a  banquet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  which  was  held  at  one 
of  the  beach  clubs  in  Santa  Monica.   It  remains  as  the 
happiest  social  occasion  in  memory — swimming  in  the  after- 
noon, dressing  up  for  dinner,  drinks.   And  then  the  most 
touching  banquet,  because  we'd  had  such  fun  together. 
We'd  had  battles,  and  we'd  won.   Frank  and  Jean  were  there-- 
not  Tom  Lambert.   I  was  given  by  Stan  Rubin,  as  a  going-away 
present,  four  volumes  of  Remembrance  of  Things  Past, 
[laughter]   We  felt  awfully  good  about  each  other  and  our- 
selves.  We  were  young,  cocksure,  probably  arrogant,  but 
we  were  part  of  a  loyal  and  lively  company.   I  never  had 
a  better  year.   The  evening  ended  by  my  standing  at  a  bar 
at  this  beach  club  with  the  business  manager  to  come.  Bob 
Brown.   And  after  three  or  four  drinks,  we  both  became 
very  sentimental  about  Spain.   Shouldn't  we  go  and  fight? 
We  almost  decided  to.   But  the  next  morning  we  hadn't  had 
three  or  four  drinks,  so  we  never  went  to  Spain.   Bob  came 
closer  to  it  than  I  did. 

[Second  Part]  October  28,  1975 

HARRISON:  Perhaps  one  of  tlie  reasons  I  feel  a  little 
uneasy  about  oral  histories  is  because  as  I've  gotten 
older,  I  find  I've  become  more  and  more  averse  to  self- 
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revelations  and  the  obsession  with  self,  the  harm  that 
it  does  and  the  boredom  that  it  is:   "Look  at  me,  I'm 
dancing. " 

GARDNER:   That's  only  to  yourself.   Don't  you  think  so? 
HARRISON:   No,  I  say  it  bores  me  in  others.   And  I've  seen 
so  much  of  it,  and  I've  seen  how  sterile  it  is,  and  some- 
times how  destructive  the  preoccupation  with  self  can  be. 
GARDNER:   And  yet  you  were  impressed  by  Justice  Frankfurter's 
oral  history. 

HARRISON:   Ah,  that  was  fascinating  because  it  was  anec- 
dotal, because  he  told  you  about  other  people.   I  don't 
think  you'll  find  much  preoccupation  with  self,  although 
he  was,  I  suppose,  a  somewhat  vain  man  who  did  like  to 
talk  about  himself.   But  I  didn't  find  that  at  all  offen- 
sive; I  found  it  entertaining.   I  don't  think  one  could 
have  said  of  Justice  Frankfurter  that  he  was  preoccupied 
with  self.   He  was  so  busy  with  a  million  ideas  about  the 
world  and  1,000  contacts,  and  what  his  wife  called  his 
200  best  friends  that  you  never  could  have  said  of  him 
that  he  went  around  nagging  at  his  soul  as  if  it  were  a 
hangnail  that  had  to  be  got  at,  chewed.   It's  something 
else  that  I  mean,  which  I  think  may  be  more  and  more 
characteristic  of  this  age  and  may  perhaps  have  been 
nourished  by  psychiatry.   Everybody  wants  to  know  how 
to  relate,  and  who  he  is,  and  who  she  is.   And  it  often 
ends  up  in  what  seems  to  me  kind  of  a  nonproductive. 
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noncreative  existence. 

GARDNER:   If  it  goes  in  that  direction,  probaibly  so. 
But  it  depends  on  what  productive  means,  too. 
HARRISON:   "Making  something  out  of  things."   That's  what 
I  mean  by  productive.   And  you  can't  really  make  a  cult 
out  of  yourself  and  your  absorption  in  yourself  or  the 
uncovering  of  your  impulses. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  find  that  that's  what  we  did  yesterday? 
HARRISON:   Oh,  I  don't  think  we've  done  it,  because  I 
haven't  done  it. 

GARDNER:   I  don't  think  so  at  all. 

HARRISON:   But  I  only  wanted  to  make  the  comment  that  some 
of  my  uneasiness  at  talking  about  myself  or  what  I've  done 
has  to  do  with  the  general  uneasiness  I  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  people  who  have  no  subject  but  themselves,   I 
don't  know  if  you've  met  many  people  like  that;  it  seems 
to  me  I  meet  a  lot  of  them.   Finally  their  worries  and 
their  troubles  and  their  very  real  grievances  and  tragedies 
are  something  you  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about,  and 
you  wish  they  would  get  on  with  whatever  it  is  there  is 
to  be  done — find  something  outside  themselves.   Well, 
that's  a  general  comment  that  has  nothing  to  do  particu- 
larly with  what  we're  doing. 

GARDNER:   I'm  interested,  though,  in  your  mentioning  the 
anecdotal  aspects  of  Justice  Frankfurter's  memoir  as 
really  being  the  outstanding  point,  because  there  is 
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a  great  body  of  oral  historians  that  does  believe  that  it 
is  possible  that  the  greatest  quality  of  oral  history  is 
the  anecdotal--somewhere  above  gossip,  because  that  is  a 
trap  that  oral  history  could  fall  into  also. 
HARRISON:   What  is  the  difference  between  gossip  and 
anecdote? 

GARDNER:   Reflection,  I  suspect. 

HARRISON:   There  isn't  much  reflection  in  the  telling  of 
an  anecdote. 

GARDNER:   Well,  there  is  in  the  sense  that — it's  a  fine 
line,  of  course;  now,  this  sounds  like  the  psychology 
class  of  yours  you  were  talking  about  yesterday.   Anec- 
dotally,  I  think,  is  culling  some  sort  of  memory  that, 
oh,  is  perhaps  meaningful  or  perhaps  reappears  throughout 
one's  life--I  don't  mean  in  the  sense  of  an  aphorism, 
necessarily,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  story  that  becomes 
retold.   It  may  become  fable  or  folklore;  that's  not  the 
point.   Gossip  to  me  is  a  little  more  sneery,  a  little 
more — well,  again,  less  reflective,  a  story  told  without, 
really,  thought  of  the  consequences  and  relationships. 
HARRISON:   Well,  I'll  have  to  admit  I  love  gossip.   [laugh- 
ter]  I  like  to  hear  it  more  than  I  like  to  engage  in  it. 
Alice  Toklas  was  a  great  gossiper.   There  you're  right,  I 
think;  one  of  the  elements  in  gossip  that  gives  it  its 
edge  of  interest  is  the  trace,  and  it  only  can  be  a  trace, 
of  malice,  which  is  kind  of  exciting.   But,  again,  the 
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anecdotal  side  of  history  or  experience  can  be  overplayed. 
I  was  talking  with  a  friend  the  other  day  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  police  security  work.   He  was  the  American  rep- 
resentative for  some  years  on  Interpol.   He  made  a  study  of 
security  measures  and  questions  related  to  public  safety. 
And  out  of  that  experience  and  reflection,  he  recently 
had  come  to  the  view  that  we  are  in  very  great  danger  of 
becoming  a  police  state.   And  he  knows  why  he  thinks  that, 
and  he  decided  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.   He  prepared 
his  outline,  and  he  wrote  a  first  chapter,  and  he  sent  it 
to  a  publisher  in  New  York.   And  the  publisher  sent  him 
back  a  letter  saying,  "We  might  be  interested  in  this,  but 
what  we  want  first  is  for  you  to  give  us  all  the  anecdotes." 
They  didn't  mean  gossip,  but  they  meant  "Entertain  us." 
And  that's  a  hard  subject  on  which  to  be  entertaining, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  that  I  had  chosen  not  to 
join  a  fraternity,  but  that  didn't  mean  that  I  wanted  to 
be  a  loner.   And  so  after  I'd  been  at  UCLA  no  more  than  six 
months  or  so,  I  fell  in  with  a  group  of  students  who  were 
older  than  I.   Its  leaders  were  seniors  who  had  been  for 
some  years  hoping  to  organize  the  unorganized  and  overturn 
what  later  was  called  the  power  structure  of  student  govern- 
ment, which  up  to  then,  with  only  one  exception  in  one 
year — and  the  year  was  when  Dean  McHenry  was  elected 
student  body  president — had  been  controlled  by  the 
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fraternities  and  the  sororities.   We  decided  that  19  34  was 
the  time  to  make  the  revolution.   Revolution  is  a  misnomer 
because  the  power  structure  we  set  up  wasn't  much  different 
from  the  power  structure  that  had  been  there  before  except 
that  there  were  different  faces  and  slightly  different 
points  of  view.   But  I  suppose  the  success  of  revolutions 
depends  on,  first  of  all,  genuine  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  are  making  it--which  we  had --that  they're 
doing  something  radically  different.   Along  with  that,  we 
had  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  an  appropriate  time.   This  was 
19  34,  and  reform  was  in  the  air  all  over  the  country.   The 
organization  we  set  up  would  have  done  credit  to  Jim  Farley, 
[laughter]   We  used  to  meet,  or  rather  plot,  in  a  shack  up 
in  Beverly  Glen  where  one  of  the  leaders,  Joe  Maguire, 
lived.   Maguire  was  a  premed  student,  and  he  and  Tom 
Stevenson,  both  seniors,  were  the  real  leaders,  but  I  was 
an  active  young  recruit.   We  would  meet  once  a  week  for 
the  evening,  have  dinner  up  there — out  of  cans,  as  I 
recall--and  then  we  would  plan  how  this  was  to  be  done. 
I  already  had  my  candidate  for  the  president  of  the  student 
body  in  mind — though  I  think  they  thought  that  was  a  little 
premature;  they  wanted  to  work  on  basic  organization.   My 
candidate  was  the  yell  leader,  John  Burnside.   The  reason 
he  was  my  candidate  was  because  of  one  of  those  strange 
meetings  that  took  place  in  the  Bruin  office  just  about 
that  time.   I  was  in  the  office,  and  this  man  came  in 
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whom  I  recognized  as  Burnside,  because  a  yell  leader's  up 
in  front  of  the  public  quite  a  bit.   He  said  he  wanted  to 
talk  to  me.   He  took  me  down  the  hall,  and  we  went  in  an 
empty  room  and  sat  down,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
you're  like,  but  I'm  in  favor  of  the  underdog.   And  I 
want  to  do  something  about  it,  and  I  want  to  run  for 
student  body  president."   And  I  was  sold  then  and  there. 
I  became  an  advocate  of  John's  nomination,  or  rather  his 
election.   There  was  no  trouble  about  it  at  all.   Once  we 
had  become  organized,  he  was  the  obvious  candidate.   Before 
election  day  had  arrived,  we  had  gone  through  the  telephone 
directory  which  listed  every  student  in  the  university;  we 
had  assigned  these  to  people  by  alphabet;  we  had  telephoned 
the  night  before  the  election  every  student  at  UCLA  urging 
him  to  go  to  vote. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   III,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  28,  1975 

HARRISON:   On  the  day  of  the  election,  we  had  our  spotters 
all  over  the  campus;  we  were  stopping  people,  asking  if 
they'd  voted,  telling  them  how  we  thought  they  should 
vote  and  why.   And  it  was  therefore  no  surprise,  since 
we  were  up  against  an  organization  which  hadn't  lifted 
its  finger  in  years,  that  we  won  overwhelmingly.   Never 
a  question  about  it.   And  thus  in  the  end  of  my  freshman 
and  early  sophomore  year,  my  friends  were  in  power.   It 
was  very  heady.   It  was  a  little  like  the  first  few  months 
of  John  F.  Kennedy's  administration.   Tom  Lambert,  with 
whom  I  was  then  getting  along,  was  on  the  student  council, 
John  Burnside  was  the  president;  there  was  Sid  Zsagri,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  debate  board;  there  was  Howard  Young, 
head  of  the  dramatics  board;  and  others. 

One  of  the  issues  that  arose  rather  early  in  the  term 
of  this  idealistic  administration  was  the  permitting  of 
something  called  an  "open  forum"  on  campus.   In  retrospect, 
that  doesn't  seem  a  very  radical  idea.   All  it  meant  was 
that  there  would  be  a  place,  somewhere,  sometime,  where 
students  and  faculty  or  outside  speakers  could  come  and 
talk  about  problems  they  were  interested  in.   But  to 
understand  why  that  became  a  controversial  issue,  and 
finally  an  explosive  issue,  one  has  again  to  remember 
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that  it  was  19  34,  spring  of  19  34,  and  something  was  hap- 
pening in  politics  in  California  that  had  the  conservative 
community,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  the  conservative 
community,  genuinely  frightened.   Upton  Sinclair  had  been 
nominated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor.   Here 
was  this  socialist  running  on  the  EPIC  ticket  to  "End 
Poverty  in  California."   And  the  business  community  and 
others  suddenly  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  might  win. 
Actually  he  might  have  won.   In  19  34,  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal,  the  Democratic  party,  swept  the  country,  elected 
an  overwhelmingly  Democratic  congress.   It  might  have  hap- 
pened in  California.   I  remember  going  to  a  campaign  rally 
of  Upton  Sinclair's  that  was  held  in,  of  all  places,  the 
American  Legion  Stadium  in  Hollywood.   And  the  sight  of 
this  wispy,  white-haired  novelist  with  a  high  fluty  voice 
addressing  the  multitudes  was  something!   They  cheered 
him  madly.   There  was  great  enthusiasm  among  his  followers, 
and  I  think  equally  great  consternation  downtown  in  the 
California  Club,  and  in  the  upper  offices  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times--the  business  and  banking  community 
generally.   That  was  the  atmosphere  in  California  at 
the  time  the  provost  of  the  university,  Ernest  Carroll 
Moore,  dropped  his  bomb.   And  the  bomb  was  a  letter  to 
my  four  friends  on  the  student  council — Tom  Lambert,  Sid 
Zsagri,  Mendel  Lieberman  (who  had  tried  to  recruit  me  for 
a  Jewish  fraternity  and  with  whose  sister  I  had  been 
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confirmed  at  Temple  Emanuel),  and  John  Burnside,  that  they 
were  suspended  from  the  university.   They  were  suspended 
because  they  had  given  their  assent  in  council  discussions 
to  the  idea  of  an  open  forxom,  which  Dr.  Moore,  in  the 
agitated  times  we're  talking  about,  had  decided  was  tan- 
tamount to  turning  the  offices  of  student  government  over 
to  some  kind  of  Communist  conspiracy.   I  think  his  exact 
charge  was,  "They  were  suspended  for  using  their  offices 
to  assist  the  National  Student  League  to  destroy  the 
university."   Now,  none  of  us  knew  much  about  the  National 
Student  League,  and  none  of  the  four  were  members  of  it, 
and  this  came,  therefore,  as  a  shock.   Dr.  Moore  also  sus- 
pended Celeste  Strack,  who  was  always  a  separate  case.   I 
suppose  Celeste  Strack  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party. 
She  was  certainly  vital,  a  great  public  speaker,  and  some- 
thing of  a  campus  agitator,  though  I  wouldn't  have  thought 
the  agitation  caused  more  than  the  tiniest  ripple  in  the 
great  university.   But  once  again,  everything  was  exag- 
gerated— every  danger,  every  possible  threat. 
So  she,  too,  had  been  suspended. 

I  learned  the  news  when  I  walked  into  John  Burnside 's 
office  one  morning  and  saw  him  packing  his  things.   I 
said,  "What  are  you  doing?"   He  said,  "I'm  getting  out 
of  here."   I  said,  "l-Jhy?"   "Because  I've  been  suspended," 
and  then  he  showed  me  the  letter. 

What  did  we  do  about  it?   To  explain  that,  I 
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have  to  explain  something  else  that  was  going  on  at  the 
same  time.   After  we  won  the  election — "we"  being  a  col- 
lective of  some  sort  in  which  I  played  a  minor  though 
active  part — we  decided  to  formalize  this  victory  by 
setting  up  an  organization  of  the  nonorganized,  or  rather 
nonfraternity ,  men — and  we  did  and  called  it  California 
Men.   I  don't  know  how  long  it  lasted,  but  it  was  exciting 
in  the  beginning.   Howard  Young  was  elected  president.   I 
think  I  was  elected  to  the  next  position,  whatever  it  was. 
We  had  had  a  couple  of  banquets,  entertainments,  speakers — 
in  fact,  we  created  a  new  fraternity,  a  fraternity  of  non- 
fraternity  men.   I  don't  know  why  the  women  didn't  do  these 
things — this  was  before  women's  lib — or  why  we  didn't  make 
it  coeducational.   It  never  occurred  to  us. 

When  the  suspensions  occurred,  and  the  news  began  to 
spread  around  campus,  Howard  Young  and  I  met  and  talked 
about  what  could  be  done. 

It  happened,  fortuitously,  that  there  was  a  scheduled 
banquet  the  next  evening  of  California  Men.   Well,  all 
attention  focused  on  that.   We  arrived  at  the  banquet 
in  Kerckhoff  Hall.   About  200  men.   Tempers  were  beginning 
to  rise — great  confusion,  anger.   The  administration  sent 
Dean  Miller,  Earl  J.  Miller,  to  attend  the  banquet — indeed, 
I  think  he  may  have  been  our  faculty  sponsor.   It  was  clear 
that  the  suspensions  would  be  discussed  at  the  banquet. 
It  was  clear  to  me  because  Howard  and  I  and  a  few  others 
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had  agreed  beforehand  that  we  had  to  take  control,  not  let 
this  get  out  of  hand,  and  somehow  get  through  the  evening 
having  succeeded  in  appointing  a  committee  of  investigation 
to  sit  on  this  thing  and  follow  it  through  rather  than 
letting  it  blow  up,  which  would  have  made  the  situation 
of  the  men  we  cared  about  worse.   Just  before  the  banquet 
was  to  begin,  or  rather  before  any  speeches  were  to  begin. 
Dean  Miller  took  Howard  Young  aside  and  said  that  he  was 
instructed  to  tell  him  that  if  there  was  any  mention  by 
him  of  this  episode,  Howard  Young  might  not  graduate  from 
the  university.   Howard  was  a  senior.   I  was  only  a 
sophomore,  so  I  said  I  would  take  over.   They  couldn't 
not  let  me  graduate;  it  was  too  far  off.   So  Howard  stepped 
aside,  and  I  presided.   There  were  a  few  people  who  bounced 
up  and  wanted  to  make  speeches;  you  couldn't  prevent  that. 
But  we  did  get  approval  for  the  setting-up  of  an  investi- 
gating committee  which  we  had  agreed  on  in  advance,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned.   Afterwards,  groups  stood  around, 
talked,  wondered,  made  angry  speeches  to  each  other. 
Howard  Young  was  on  the  investigating  committee;  I  was; 
also  Wade  Church  and  Richard  Rogan.   Both  Rogan  and  Church 
went  into  law.   Wade  later  became  the  attorney  general  in 
the  state  of  Arizona.   Rogan  and  his  wife,  also  a  lawyer, 
practiced  law  and  still  do  in  Burbank.   We  began  to  meet 
to  collect  evidence  on  the  case.   The  Bruin's  attitude, 
under  Chandler's  editorship,  was  calculatedly  cool.   All 
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of  us  were  interested  in  keeping  this  from  blowing  up  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  suspended  students,  and  the  day 
the  California  Men  met  at  their  banquet  and  this  committee 
was  appointed.  Chandler  wrote  an  editorial,  the  only  front- 
page editorial  I  recall  ever  running  in  the  Bruin  when  I 
was  around,  entitled,  "More  Light."   He  had  one  sentence 
which  was  the  key  to  it:   "If  everyone  will  quiet  down 
long  enough  to  discover  whether  the  administration  will 
allow  an  impartial  hearing  of  the  suspended  students  on 
the  charges  pressed  against  them,  perhaps  some  kind  of 
satisfaction  for  all  will  be  attained."   That  was  the 
note. 

We  on  this  investigating  committee  went  around  to 
anybody  who  knew  these  students  and  got  affidavits  about 
their  character,  their  political  opinions,  what  they  had 
done,  what  they  had  said  about  the  open  forum.   We  went 
back  to  their  high  school  days,  and  we  amassed  a  large 
amount  of  factual  data  which  seemed  to  us  clearly  to 
refute  any  suggestion  that  they  had  done  any  disservice 
to  the  university  or  that  they  had  turned  over  their 
offices  to  any  outside  influence.   We  did  that  for  the 
four  students,  and  we  dealt  with  Celeste  Strack  separately. 
Simply  in  terms  of  the  issue  of  free  speech,  she  had  a 
right  to  be  in  the  university  no  matter  what  she  thought. 
It  was  a  different  kind  of  defense.   The  report  was  largely 
influenced  by  Wade  Church  and  had  a  strong  legal  cast  to 
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it.   We  were  doing  this  to  submit  to  Dr.  Sproul ,  because 
by  that  time  Dr.  Moore  had  more  or  less  turned  the  case 
over  to  him  for  review.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Within  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  the  students 
having  left  their  offices,  the  committee  continuing  to 
do  its  research,  investigation,  in  preparation  of  a  dos- 
sier for  Sproul,  there  was  considerable  agitation  on  the 
campus  itself.   And  on  the  day  that  Dr.  Moore  summoned 
the  four  suspended  students  to  meet  with  him  privately 
in  his  office  overlooking  the  quadrangle  and  across  to 
Royce  Hall,  there  were  about  2,000  students  massed  in 
the  quadrangle  up  against  the  steps  of  Royce  Hall.   There 
were  speeches  being  made,  some  moderate,  some  radical. 
Dr.  Moore  had  called  the  campus  police,  and  some  of  the 
speakers  were  pulled  down  off  the  steps.   It  looked  as 
if  it  could  get  out  of  hand.   I  was  a  spectator  in  the 
crowd,  took  no  part  in  the  speaking.   None  of  the  people 
who  were  doing  this  kind  of  work  we  were  doing  wanted  to 
take  part  in  the  speaking.   Nevertheless,  it  went  on. 
It  went  on  in  the  sight  of  Dr.  Moore  seated  at  his  desk, 
looking  out  and  watching  this  happen  to  his  beloved 
campus . 

GARDNER:   Who  were  the  speakers? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  who  they  were. 
GARDNER:   Not  by  name  necessarily? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know.   They  were  whoever  felt  hot  on 
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the  subject,  and  that  was  more  likely  to  be  the  friends 
of  Celeste  Strack  than  friends  of  my  friends.   But  there 
they  were.   Dr.  Moore,  seeing  this,  turned  to  Dean  Miller, 
who  was  in  the  office  with  him  and  the  four  suspended 
students,  and  said,  "Dean  Miller,  go  out  and  tell  them 
to  go  away.   Go  out  and  speak  to  them."   This  was  not  an 
assignment,  I  think,  that  Dean  Miller  relished.   But  he 
had  had  his  orders,  and,  as  he  said  to  me  at  the  time 
that  I  took  charge  of  the  California  Men's  banquet,  "Gil, 
we  have  to  learn  in  life  to  take  orders."   I  never  doubted 
that;  it  was  a  question  of  which  orders.   Dean  Miller  was 
reluctant,  but  he  went.   And  he  succeeded.   He  got  up  on 
the  steps,  he  talked  to  them,  and  the  meeting  was  finally 
disbanded.   But  the  meeting  between  Dr.  Moore  and  the  four 
students  was  inconclusive,  and  they  remained  suspended. 
After  that,  Dr.  Moore  received  a  delegation  which  he  could 
not  have  wanted  to  see,  of  the  parents  of  the  four  students, 
each  quite  different.   Mrs.  Lambert,  uneducated,  devoted  to 
Tom,  bewildered,  simply  wept.   That  must  have  been  very 
difficult  for  Moore.   Mrs.  Zsagri  was  confused  and  said 
nothing,  Mrs.  Lieberman  said  nothing,  but  Mrs.  Burnside 
was  a  tough  Scotswoman,  and  she  wasn't  having  this  at 
all.   And  she  finally  looked  at  Ernest  Carroll  Moore  and 
said,  "I  know  you,  you  Scotch  Presbyterian!"   [laughter] 
That  meeting,  too,  was  inconclusive.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 
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The  first  session  of  our  investigating  committee  was 
at  the  home  of  a  faculty  member,  our  friend  Dr.  Davis  of 
the  psychology  department.   But  that  meeting  got  nowhere — 
all  we  did  was  talk--and  we  decided  we'd  have  to  work  on 
our  own.   We  then  met  at  my  house,  worked  in  the  bedroom, 
and  began  to  pull  all  this  material  together.   I  remember 
one  night  we  worked  all  night,  and  my  mother  made  us  some 
scrambled  eggs  when  it  came  time  for  breakfast.   And  within 
a  week  or  less,  we  had,  I  think,  impressive  documentation 
for  Sproul,  which  we  sent  him  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  return  it  to  us  when  he  had  finished  with  it. 
He  never  did  return  it.   I  think  he  thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  in  the  records.   Sid  Zsagri  was  so  anxious 
to  have  his  good  name  restored  that  he  gave  me  enormous 
amounts  of  material  about  what  a  good  boy  he  was,  including 
newspaper  clippings  of  all  the  things  that  he'd  done  in 
high  school. 

It  was  a  curious  time,  and  Moore  must  have  been 
genuinely  frightened  by  what  he  considered  some  sort  of 
plot  to  subvert  the  order  of  the  university,  because  I 
recall  two  odd  incidents  during  this  investigation  where 
I  had  been  given  material  to  be  considered  by  the  inves- 
tigative committee.   In  one  case  I  left  it  by  mistake  on 
a  seat  in  Royce  Hall,  and  it  ended  up  on  Dr.  Moore's  desk 
within  twenty- four  hours.   That  happened  twice.   Dr.  Moore 
had  his  informants. 
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There  were  at  least  two — one  I  remember  in  particular- 
demonstrations  that  were  on  the  other  side,  conducted  by 
something  called  the  UCLA  Americans.   They  thought  Dr. 
Moore  ought  to  be  supported.   One  of  them  was  held  at 
night  on  the  hill  above  the  Men's  Gym.   It  was  a  torch- 
light parade,  and  there  were  rather  wild  speeches  about 
communism  and  supporting  Moore  against  the  students.   It 
was  led  by  a  second-string  football  player.  Remington 
Olmsted,  and  the  later  development  of  Remington  Olmsted 
is  itself  a  story.   He  was  a  tenor  and  went  from  UCLA 
into  the  chorus  of  Oklahoma  in  New  York,  and  now,  I 
believe,  runs  a  successful  restaurant  in  Rome  and  has 
become  rather  Bohemian  and  altogether  different  from 
the  man  who  led  the  UCLA  Americans  in  the  crusade  against 
communism. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  ever  eat  at  his  restaurant? 
HARRISON:   No,  never  did,  never  did.   I  was  told  this  by 
Jack  Stanley,  and  I  meant  to  look  him  up  sometime  in  Rome 
but  I  never  did.   I  believe  he  married  an  Italian  girl. 
The  UCLA  Americans  was  largely  fraternity  men,  and  it 
collapsed  quickly  because  it  was  laughed  out  of  existence 
by  the  rest  of  the  student  body,  wasn't  taken  seriously. 
That  spirit,  by  the  way — a  kind  of  vigilante  spirit — 
didn't  die  out  entirely.   As  I  told  you  earlier,  it  was 
carried  on  two  years  later  by  Max  Rafferty  and  his  UCLA 
Vigilantes,  but  it  never  really  amounted  to  much. 
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The  statement  which  we  issued  ended — which  shows  you 
how  Machiavellian  we  were  trying  to  be  in  dealing  with  the 
Moore  charges — with  this  comment:   "We  understand  that 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  various  organizations 
commending  action  against  communism  on  the  campus.   We 
and  the  four  suspended  student  officers  join  in  these 
sentiments.   Unfortunately,  instead  of  eliminating  this 
destructive  influence,  their  suspension  has  deprived  the 
administration  of  four  valuable  allies  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose.   The  communists  are  still  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  university  while  they,  whose  desire  has 
at  all  times  been  to  render  a  wholesome  service  to  the 
student  body  and  to  the  alma  mater,  are  out."   Sproul, 
then,  himself,  met  with  the  suspended  students,  and 
within,  I  believe,  twelve  days,  he  had  reinstated  them. 
The  Sproul  touch,  which  was  always  a  very  sure  political 
touch,  is  manifest  in  one  sentence  in  the  telegram  he 
sent  to  Chandler  Harris  in  the  Bruin  announcing  the 
reinstatement.   The  sentence  read:   "The  suspension  of 
the  four  students  is  confirmed,  but  solely  on  the  ground 
of  insubordination.   For  this  offense,  they  have  suffered 
sufficiently,  and  they  are  reinstated  as  of  this  date, 
with  Dr.  Moore's  concurrence."   So  Dr.  Moore's  face  was 
saved.  Dr.  Sproul  did  the  right  thing,  the  students  were 
reinstated  without  any  conditions,  and  everybody  was  happy- 
or  reasonably  happy.  Dr.  Moore  the  least  happy  of  all 
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because  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  next  thing  to  do,  of  course,  was  to  put  on  a  vic- 
tory banquet  of  California  Men,  which  we  did.   And  before 
the  banquet,  I  went  to  Santa  Monica  to  a  pet  shop  and  bought 
four  dog  muzzles  to  present  to  the  four  students.   And  then 
I  suggested  to  Howard  and  some  of  the  others  that  we  invite 
Dr.  Moore  to  speak.   There  was  a  little  objection  to  that, 
but  they  finally  agreed,  and  I  went  to  Dr.  Moore's  office 
and  said,  "We're  going  to  have  this  dinner  honoring  the 
four  suspended  students,  and  we  want  you  to  come  and  talk." 
He  was  shattered.   He  said,  "No,  I  can't  do  that."   I  said, 
"Why  not?"   He  said,  "You  don't  want  me  there.   You  are 
there  to  celebrate.   You  wouldn't  want  to  have  me  there." 
And  I  said,  "Yes,  we  do  want  to  have  you  there."   And  he 
said,  "All  right,  I'll  come."   And  this  proud  man  came  to 
the  banquet,  and  he  stood  up  before  all  these  people,  the 
four  students  next  to  him,  and  said,  "I  have  made  a  mis- 
take.  I  apologize."   And  they  cheered  him.   I  weep  when 
I  think  of  it.   It  was  brave  of  him  to  do,  and  it  was 
wonderful  of  them  to  accept  it. 
GARDNER:   Right. 

HARRISON:   So,  we  were  all  back  together  again.   Now, 
about  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 

GARDNER:   Before  we  get  into  that,  two  questions.   We 
might  as  well  dispose  of  Celeste  Strack. 
HARRISON:   Celeste  Strack  was  reinstated  at  the  same  time. 
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GARDNER:   Oh,  she  was  reinstated  also. 

HARRISON:   Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes.   He  may  have  said  something 
different — I  mean,  the  case  was  different;  she  was  not  a 
student  officer,  so  he  couldn't  have  said  the  same  thing 
about  insubordination,  but  she  was  reinstated  the  same 
time  they  were,  and  went  ahead  and  pursued  her  university 
studies. 

GARDNER:   The  other  question  I  have  has  to  do  with  Adaline 
Guenther.   This  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story  in  some  ways, 
but  at  the  same  time  pertains  to  this.   Do  you  know  if  she 
interceded  in  any  way  with  the  administration? 
HARRISON:   I  know  only  this,  and  I  only  know  it  from  what 
she  has  said:   John  Burnside  was  known  to  Adaline  Guenther 
and  to  the  man  who  headed  the  University  Religious  Conference, 
Tom  Evans,  and  respected  by  them.   They  knew  that  not  only 
was  he  not  communist  but  would  not  have  lent  himself  to 
any  kind  of  subterfuge  or  trickery  or  subversion.   And  at 
Adeline's  suggestion,  Tom  Evans  had  gone  to  see  [J.] 
Wiseman  Macdonald,  who  I  believe  was  the  attorney  for  the 
Catholic  archdiocese,  and  asked  Wiseman  Macdonald  to  see 
John  Burnside,  which  he  did.   Undoubtedly  he  was  impressed 
by  him,  by  his  honesty.   And  I  believe  Wiseman  Macdonald 
then  made  representations  in  the  proper  places — whether 
with  the  hierarchy,  whether  directly  with  Sproul,  I  don't 
know.   But  I  suspect  that  some  of  that  pressure  on  behalf 
of  the  four  students  was  being  exerted  elsewhere  as  well. 
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Mendel  Lieberman's  father  was  a  prominent  attorney  in  Los 
Angeles;  he  had  friends.   I  don't  know  what  he  did,  but 
there  were  undoubtedly  representations  made  to  people  in 
authority  by  people  they  respected,  or  whose  power  they 
respected.   But  that's  all  I  know  about  Adaline's  part. 
GARDNER:   There  was  nothing  overt  that  you  would  have 
known  about  in  participating  in  this  committee? 
HARRISON:   No,  no.   The  first  thing  one  has  to  remember 
about  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  the  provost,  is  that  not  only 
did  he  feel  this  was  his  university,  but  in  great  measure 
it  was.   He  had  built  it.   He  didn't  do  it  alone;  he  had 
Mr.  [Edward]  Dickson,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  on  the 
Board  of  Regents.   But  it  was  Moore's  determination  that 
the  old  normal  school  be  transformed  into  one  of  the 
constituent  universities  of  the  University  of  California 
system,  his  determination  that  got  it  accepted  by  the 
regents,  got  the  university  built  in  this  new  area  of 
Westwood.   He  was  the  architect  of  its  coming  into  being, 
and  he  was  its  first  presiding  officer  as  provost.   So  it 
meant  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  one  has  to  understand  that 
as  well  as  the  Upton  Sinclair  campaign  to  understand  how 
deeply  he  cared  about  the  university  continuing  and  running 
as  it  should  run — as  he  thought  it  should  run.   He  was 
basically  an  educator,  a  disciple  of  John  Dewey,  a 
pragmatist.   He  wrote  a  book  called  The  Story  of  Instruction, 
which  was  about  teaching.   He  was  a  lonely  man.   He  was 
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proud,  strong,  dedicated  to  the  university  and  to  teaching. 
He  loved  Greek  drama,  and  the  performance  of  Greek  drama 
for  years  at  the  university  was  because  of  hiro.   He  spon- 
sored it,  pushed  it,  made  sure  it  continued.   I  believe 
after  he  left  it  didn't  continue.   He  was  a  devotee  of 
the  organ  recitals.   He  used  to  walk  every  day  from  his 
office,  across  the  quad  to  Royce  Hall,  and  sit  by  himself — 
unless  somebody  sat  next  to  him,  in  which  case  he  was 
delighted — and  listen  to  the  organ  recital.   He  always 
wore  a  hat  when  he  was  on  campus,  which  he  would  tip  to 
any  lady  he  would  pass.   He  wore  three-button  suits  with 
all  three  buttons  buttoned,  and  a  modified  Herbert  Hoover 
stiff  white  collar,  and  a  black  tie.   He  had  the  chest  of 
a  stevedore  and  the  neck  of  a  wrestler.   He  was  deliberate 
in  his  speech  and  his  walk.   He  had  an  elegant  command  of 
almost  biblical  English — simple,  strong  kind  of  English. 
A  man  of  very  high  purposes  and  heroes.   Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  one  of  those  heroes.   He  liked  TR's  comment  on  the  Ten 
Commandments:   "Bully." 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the  style  of  the  man. 
He  wrote  me  once,  "If  everything  human  is  learned,  being 
humane  is  one  of  our  chief  lessons"--that  kind  of  sim- 
plicity. I  had  asked  him  after  this  episode  of  the  four 
students  to  come  down  to  the  University  Religious  Conference 
and  talk  to  a  small  group  about  his  own  religious  views. 
And  he  wrote  me  back,  declining,  and  said,  "My  relations 
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to  the  universe  of  God  are  by  no  means  so  confident  that 

I  feel  that  I  know  it  or  can  report  it  to  others.   The 
world  is  a  puzzle,  and  I'm  so  puzzled  by  it  that  I'm 
speechless.   I'm  sorry  I  cannot  serve  you  but  more  sorry 
for  the  reason." 

When  he  retired  as  provost,  and  he  did  retire  the 
following  year--and  perhaps  that  was  an  understanding 
that  he  had  reached  with  Dr.  Sproul;  I  don't  know  that. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  retire,  not  from  the  university,  be- 
cause he  went  on  teaching  a  few  years,  but  as  the  provost 
of  the  university.   When  he  finally  retired  in  19  35,  I 
proposed  to  the  student  council  that  he  be  given  a  gift 
by  the  student  body,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  for  it  and 
left  it  to  me  what  to  buy.   And  I  went  out  and  I  bought 
him  all  the  volumes  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 's  The  City  of 
God,  which  was  exactly  right,  and  it  touched  him  deeply. 
He  wrote  me  back  that  "It  bulks  like  Mount  Everest  on  the 
horizon."   He  liked  to  quote  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
that  a  man  must  learn  to  defend  himself  with  his  tongue 
and  his  fists.   I  learned  later  that  when  he  was  an  under- 
graduate in  the  East,  he  had  hired  somebody  to  teach  him 
to  box.   Years  later,  after  he  had  retired  and  World  War 

II  had  come,  and  I  was  back  in  Westwood  on  a  three-day 
pass  from  the  army,  I  ran  into  Dr.  Moore  during  his  daily 
walk,  from  his  house  in  Westwood  down  to  Bullock's  for 
lunch.   And  he  saw  me  coming.   He  walked  toward  me,  and 
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he  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  he  said,  "That  great  man  Stalin!" 
This  was  cibout  the  time  of  Stalingrad,  and  he  so  admired 
how  the  Russians  were  fighting.   He  wrote  me  afterwards, 
and  said,  "How  did  the  Russians  make  these  marvelous  young 
boys  and  girls  grow  up  to  do  this  kind  of  fighting?"   That 
was  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

GARDNER:   Did  you  first  get  to  know  him  at  the  time  of 
the  suspension?   Obviously  you  knew  of  him  before,  but 
had  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  him  personally? 
HARRISON:   I  think  the  suspensions  were  the  beginning  of 
our  friendship.   And  I  remained  his  admirer  to  the  end. 
He  died  in  19  55.   He  was  always  kind  to  me.   For  example, 
when  Tom  Lambert,  in  my  junior  year,  was  elected  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  the  first  to  come  from  UCLA,  I  had  hoped  to  get 
that,  he  knew;  and  he  was  going  to  be  sure  that  he  was  the 
one  who  broke  the  news  to  me.   He  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone.  "Mr.  Harrison,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  know  that 
Tom  Lambert  is  to  be  our  John  the  Baptist  at  Oxford." 
[laughter]   And  on  another  occasion  when  I  was  editor  of 
the  Bruin,  we  had  run  what  I  thought  was  a  funny  spoof. 
It  was  written  by  Tom  Brady,  the  one  who  went  on  to  work 
for  the  New  York  Times .   It  was  a  parody  of  a  student 
rally,  but  it  was  done  with  some  sort  of  side  remarks 
that  brought  in  the  twelve  apostles  as  if  they  had  had 
a  rally.   And  this  was  offensive  to  some  Protestant  minis- 
ter in  Long  Beach  who  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Dr. 
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Moore  and  wondered  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  allowed  at 
this  university.   Was  it  Godless?  was  it  determined  to 
tear  down  religion?   And  that  mattered — this  was  a  state 
university;  it  was  a  public  opinion.   What  did  Dr.  Moore 
do  about  it?   He  called  and  said,  "Would  you  come  and  see 
me?"   I  walked  over  to  his  office.   He  said,  "I  just  want 
you  to  hear  a  letter  that  I  have  received  today."   He  read 
me  the  letter.   He  said,  "That's  all,  thank  you."   And  I 
left.   He  just  wanted  me  to  know;  he  didn't  want  me  to  do 
anything  about  it.   As  I  said  to  you  earlier,  never  once 
in  what  I  was  involved  in  did  Dr.  Moore  interfere,  or  tell 
me  what  to  do,  or  tell  me  what  not  to  do. 
GARDNER:   Did  he  remain  as  provost  the  entire  time  you 
were  at  UCLA? 

HARRISON:   No,  he  retired  as  provost  in  19  35  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  man  who  clearly  was  an  interim  choice 
until  they  could  decide  what  to  do.  Dr.  [Earle]  Hedrick 
of  the  mathematics  department.   And  there's  an  amusing — 
amusing  to  me--story  about  Dr.  Hedrick.   The  year  he  be- 
came provost,  the  University  Religious  Conference,  with 
which  I  was  then  identified  on  campus,  put  on  a  very 
large  banquet  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  which  they  did 
every  year  to  show  off  the  program  to  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  community.   There  were  usually  500,  700 
people  present,  and  it  was  what  was  called  a  distinguished 
occasion.   My  part  in  the  program  was  to  introduce,  for  a 
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bow,  for  applause,  the  three  heads  of  the  three  universities 
or  colleges  that  were  served  by  the  University  Religious 
Conference,  which  were  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  City  College  (or,  as  it  was  I  think  then  called, 
Los  Angeles  Junior  College) ,  and  UCLA.   I  did  all  right  on 
[Rufus  B.]  von  KleinSmid  of  USC,  and  I  did  all  right  on  the 
Los  Angeles  City  College  man,  and  when  it  came  time  for  me 
to  introduce  Dr.  Hedrick,  I  forgot  his  name.   And  I  had  to 
lean  down  and  say  to  him,  "What's  your  name?"   He  was  a 
little  angry.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   What  about  some  of  the  people  around  Ernest 
Carroll  Moore?   Of  course.  Dean  Miller  was  apparently 
his  troubleshooter.   How  about  some  of  the  others? 
HARRISON:   Reluctant  hatchetman,  I  suppose,  or  trouble- 
shooter,   [laughter]   I  don't  think  he  had  anybody  close 
to  him.   I  said  he  was  a  loner.   He  was.   He  ran  things 
pretty  much  on  his  own.   I  think  there  was  a  faculty  com- 
mittee of  one  kind  or  another,  probably  to  advise  him,  but 
as  the  suspensions  showed,  he  acted  pretty  much  on  his  own 
judgment.   I  doubt  very  much  if  that  decision  would  have 
been  endorsed — certainly  doubt  whether  it  would  have  been 
initiated — by  faculty  advisers.   I  know,  for  example,  that 
Dean  [Charles  H. ]  Rieber,  who  was  perhaps  the  next  most 
important  man  in  the  administration,  who  was  a  philosopher, 
a  follower  of  Josiah  Royce,  wouldn't  have  supported  it. 
He  made  it  quite  clear  to  us  after  it  happened  that  he 
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didn't  support  it.   No,  Moore  was  the  university.   I  don't 
think  there  was  much  decentralized  decision.   And  I'm  quite 
sure  that  at  the  time  of  the  suspension,  there  was  great 
division  within  the  faculty;  and,  I  would  suspect,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  faculty  opposed  the  action  of  the  pro- 
vost; and  I  suspect  that  there  was  a  general  consensus 
that  Moore  would  have  to  go,  and  that  the  faculty  made 
that  clear  to  Dr.  Sproul.   This  is  all  conjecture,  but 
I'm  willing  to  bet  on  it. 

GARDNER:   You  talk  of  the  regents  and  Edward  Dickson  and 
so  on.   In  the  course  of  the  suspension,  was  their  position 
felt,  as  it  certainly  would  be  today? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  recall  that  it  was  felt,  although  there 
must  have  been  discussion  among  the  regents,  and  I  would 
imagine  that  Dr.  Sproul,  being  the  skillful  administrator 
and  political  practitioner  that  he  was,  would  have  con- 
sulted with  the  regents  before  he  did  anything.   But  you 
must  again  remember  that  all  of  this  happened  very  quickly, 
that  it  was  done  and  over  with  within  twelve  days.   I  think 
Sproul  was  interested  in  having  it  settled  quickly,  because 
it  had  too  many  imponderables  and  too  many  explosive  pos- 
sibilities for  him  to  relish  this  continuing  to  fester  at 
the  university.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Let  me  finish  on  Dr.  Moore.   After  he  retired,  he 
married  Kate  Gordon.   But  he  had  a  wife  before,  and  that 
was  interesting — Dorothea  Moore.   Dorothea  Moore  was 
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always  a  mystery  to  us  because  nobody  ever  saw  her.   She 
was  his  reason.  Dr.  Moore's  reason,  also  for  never,  or 
almost  never,  accepting  a  speaking  engagement  or  a  dinner 
engagement.   He  said  he  had  to  go  home  and  read  to  Mrs. 
Moore,  the  Mrs.  Moore  whom  none  of  us  undergraduates  ever 
saw.   We  didn't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  her,  but  we 
knew  that  she  was  ill  in  some  way.   I  saw  her  in  the  flesh 
once  by  accident  when  I  went  to  Dr.  Moore's  house.   He  had 
a  large  library  with  floor- to-ceiling  bookcases,  and  he 
sat  at  a  large  desk  that  was  piled  high  with  books.   And 
I  came  in,  and  she  was  in  the  room.   And  it  was  as  if  she 
hadn't  meant  to  be  seen  because  she  immediately  scooted 
out.   I  had  only  the  briefest  glimpse.   But  on  another 
occasion  when  I  came  to  see  Dr.  Moore  and  sat  in  front 
of  his  desk,  I  suddenly  realized,  as  I  looked  over  to  the 
bookcases,  that  there  was  one  section  of  the  bookcase  that 
didn't  have  any  books.   It  was  only  about  a  foot  wide.   And 
as  I  watched,  a  slot  moved,  and  two  eyes  peered  out  at  me. 
Dorothea  Moore's  room  was  next  to  the  library. 
GARDNER:   Oh,  Lord.   She  had  been  a  scholar  of  some  kind, 
too. 

HARRISON:   She  had  been  a  poet.   I  don't  know  if  she  had 
been  a  scholar.   I  believe  she  came  from  Chicago,  but  I'm 
not  sure  c±)out  it.   But  she  died.   And  Dr.  Moore  married 
Kate  Gordon,  and  that  was  a  combination.   They  walked 
together  every  day,  hand  in  hand,  down  to  Bullock's  for 
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lunch.   She  was  his  great  defender.   After  he  died  she  was 
still  on  the  faculty  for  a  few  years,  and  if  there  was  any 
suggestion  or  any  hint  of  any  disapproval  of  Dr.  Moore  or 
anything  he  had  done  in  any  meeting  of  the  Academic  Senate, 
she  was  on  her  feet  for  the  defense.   So  two  of  the 
teachers  I  care  most  about  at  the  university  ended  up 
being  married  in  their  seventies.   [tape  recorder  turned 
off] 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  more  example  of  the  Moore 
style.   I  think  this  couple  of  lines  from  his  commencement 
address  in  1935,  the  year  he  retired,  are  the  center  of 
the  man's  being.   He  said,  "Yes,  we  live  alone.   And  what 
is  more,  flocks  will  never  get  away  from  that  loneliness. 
We'll  never  cease  to  be  individuals,  for  we  come  in  that 
form,  that  mold.   We  are  separate  folks,  each  with  a  life 
of  his  own,  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  own,  perplexities  and 
difficulties  of  his  own.   Each  sees  through  his  own  eyes, 
hears  with  his  own  ears,  understands  with  his  own  under- 
standing, fights  with  his  own  fists,  and  walks  on  his  own 
two  feet,  or  he  does  not  walk  at  all  and  is  carried 
instead."   That  was  the  style  of  the  man,  and  that  was 
the  substance  of  his  thinking.   An  individualist.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

I  had  one  year  to  go  at  UCLA,  and  most  of  the  year's 
enjoyment  was  either  working  as  chairman  of  the  Student 
Board  of  the  Religious  Conference  or  just  getting  to  know 
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some  of  the  faculty  people  better.   I  no  longer  had  any 
student  activity  responsibilities,  I  was  not  on  the 
Bruin,  and  I  resolved,  having  been  beaten  for  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship,  that  I  was  going  to  do  some  studying.   I  went 
to  the  library  at  night;  I  read  books.   But  Tom  Evans  and 
Adaline  Guenther  of  the  Religious  Conference  were  insistent 
that  I  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  Student  Board,  and  I 
did  and  enjoyed  it.   And  I  enjoyed  some  of  these  faculty 
people.   There  was  an  entertaining  man  then  who  was  the 
head  of  the  art  department.  Dr.  [George  J.]  Cox.   Looked 
just  like  the  photographs  of  Somerset  Maugham,  and  he 
carried  his  handkerchief  in  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket, 
English,  and  with  the  most  beautiful  wife,  the  kind  of 
woman  who  if  she  sat  on  the  floor  would  do  it  gracefully, 
and  might  well  sit  on  the  floor.   They  had  a  modern  house 
in  Westwood,  which  I  suppose  he  had  designed,  beautiful 
pieces  of  sculpture.   Another  member  of  the  faculty  that 
I  knew  better  and  for  longer  was  a  young  historian, 
Clinton  Howard,  who  had  been  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  who 
was  the  one  who  first  interested  me  in  the  possibility 
of  going  to  Oxford.   I  learned  a  lot  from  Clinton  Howard 
but  nothing  about  history.   I  rashly  took  one  of  his 
courses,  and  after  about  three  weeks,  he  took  me  aside 
and  said,  "Look,  you  don't  care  a  thing  about  English 
history,  and  you're  not  learning  anything.   I  suggest 
you  drop  this  course."   So  I  did.   But  we  remained  good 
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friends.   He  taught  me,  for  example,  how  to  make  scrambled 
eggs  with  chives — [laughter]  a  very  important  lesson.   I 
used  to  visit  him  and  his  wife  in  a  house  they  had  in 
Beverly  Glen.   I  remember  after  the  war,  right  after  the 
war,  when  I  came  back  home  I  called  on  Clinton  Howard  in 
Beverly  Glen.   It  was  rather  cool  that  day,  and  he  had  a 
big  fire  going  in  the  fireplace,  and  I  was  standing  with 
my  back  to  the  fire.   And  there  was  a  loud  crack,  as  if 
somebody  had  shot  a  rifle,  which  of  course  was  just  one 
of  the  logs  burning,  and  I  shot  about  two  feet  up  in  the 
air.   And  Clinton  thought  that  was  very  amusing.   He 
assumed  that  it  was  because  of  the  war.   It  wasn't  be- 
cause of  the  war  at  all;  I  had  a  hangover. 

Clinton  was  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  chaplain  whom  I 
met  at  his  house  and  liked.   I  was  a  little  surprised, 
though,  during  the  war  to  get  a  letter  from  Clinton 
Howard's  father  calling  me  to  Christ.   I  believe  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  taste  not  to  answer  it,  so  I  didn't.   And 
it  was  never  mentioned  when  I  saw  him  again. 

The  Student  Board  work  of  the  conference  that  year 
was  always  fun.   I  don't  think  we  really  did  anything  much 
except  sit  around  and  talk.   But  you  were  talking  to  people 
who  were  not  like  yourself,  and  that  was  the  advantage  of 
it,  because  Adaline  and  Tom  Evans  had  the  wisdom  to  go  out 
into  the  campus  and  pick  people  who  either  were  interesting 
or  could  be  interesting  and  were  activists,  but  who  were 
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quite  different  from  each  other.   And  you  learned  what 
Catholics  thought,  or  what  somebody  who  had  no  religion 
thought.   And  out  of  these  discussions,  you  found  out 
about  varieties  of  opinion  that  you  wouldn't  have  ordin- 
arily run  into. 

The  University  Religious  Conference  perhaps  needs 
a  note  of  explanation.   It  was  the  brainchild  of  Thomas 
Evans,  who  had  gone  to  Princeton  and  who  had  a  deep 
personal  commitment  to  Christianity.   His  religion 
was  mystical. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   III,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  28,  19  75 

HARRISON:   Tom  Evans's  life  was  spent  in  the  employ  of 
religious  organizations.   But  his  own  religion,  though 
he  was  nominally  a  Presbyterian,  was  rather  freewheeling 
and  nondenominational.   One  of  the  questions  he  once 
asked  me  suggests  his  own  attitude  toward  religion.   He 
said,  "Tell  me,  what  is  the  difference  between  God  and 
a  perfect  man?"   I  inferred  from  that  that  he  saw  no  dif- 
ference.  He  was  not  essentially  an  organization  man,  in 
no  sense  a  salesman  or  a  promoter,  reticent  about  his  own 
position,  always  putting  other  people  forward,  never  him- 
self.  And  Adaline  was  his  Woman  Friday  who  did  everything 
for  him  and  was  devoted  to  him.   He  meditated,  sitting  in 
a  small  study  with  an  Old  Testament  inscription  on  the 
wall  that  he  had  had  painted  there,  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God."   Tom,  in  1928,  was  in  New  York  working 
for  some  international  religious  organization  and  was  asked 
to  come  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  religious  denominations  of 
Los  Angeles  to  assist  them  in  developing  a  religious  pro- 
gram at  this  university  that  was  to  be  built  in  Westwood, 
UCLA.   And  it  was  his  dream,  really,  that  for  the  first 
time,  given  this  new  situation,  when  you're  starting 
fresh,  all  the  major  Protestant,  Jewish,  Catholic  groups 
could  cooperate  and  enter  the  campus  united  and  even  have 
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their  physical  offices  together  in  one  building,  the  whole 
being  run  by  directors  who  represented  all  the  official 
denominations.   Now,  you  see,  this  was  unique,  and  it  was 
unlike  anything  else  that  had  happened  in  the  country. 
There  was  in  existence  then  nationally  an  organization 
called  the  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
which  later  changed  its  name  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  headed  by  Everett  Clinchy.   But 
that  was  an  organization  of  individuals  who  wanted  to 
promote  brotherhood,  amity,  understanding  among  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews.   It  was  not  an  organization  of  reli- 
gious denominations.   The  University  Religious  Conference — 
and  it  was  Tom's  genius  to  see  that  it  stayed  that  way — was 
an  official  body  of  the  denominations,  who  were  its  direc- 
tors and  who  brought  in  also  with  them,  as  directors  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  certain  people  in  the  community. 
They  had  got  this  building  built  on  Le  Conte  Avenue  in 
sort  of  Spanish  style  around  a  patio.   And  around  this 
patio  each  of  the  religious  denominations  had  its  own 
offices.   And  they  shared  dining  facilities  and  a  confer- 
ence lounge  room.   And  in  the  back  of  the  building,  but 
attached  to  it,  was  a  small  dormitory  for  about  eight  or 
so  men  students  who  were  given  their  lodging  and  their 
meals  for  taking  care  of  the  building.   I  got  to  know 
some  of  the  fellows  who  were  in  the  back.   One  of  them 
was  John  Krumm,  who  went  into  the  Episcopal  ministry 
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and  is  now  the  bishop  of  southern  Ohio.   Another  was  Howard 
Johnson — having  nothing  to  do  with  the  restaurant  chain — 
who  was  an  ethereal,  intellectual,  shy  Episcopalian  who 
also  went  into  the  ministry  but  not  as  a  pastor.   He  got 
interested  in  Kierkegaard  and  became  one  of  the  few  out- 
standing theologians  and  students  of  Kierkegaard.   He  went 
to  Denmark,  spent  many  years  there  learning  Danish,  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  write  a  book  about  it.   He  took  a 
chaplaincy  at  one  point  at  one  of  the  universities.   He 
was  dreamy  and  isolated  and  finally  died  tragically  in  Los 
Angeles  in  a  rooming  house  all  by  himself;  he  wasn't  found 
for  three  or  four  days.   A  very  sad  life,  but  a  brilliant 
student  of  Kierkegaard.   He  was  one  of  the  young  men  who 
lived  at  the  Religious  Conference  and  washed  the  dishes, 
mopped  and  swept  to  keep  the  building  in  shape.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off]   My  real  work  for  the  conference  did 
not  come  at  this  point  during  my  senior  year  but  later 
when  I  joined  the  staff.   This  was  a  senior  year  of  just 
pure  pleasure  of  being  on  the  Student  Board,  going  off  on 
weekends  with  the  Student  Board  to  Ojai,  to  Mrs.  O.P. 
Clark's  house  there,  which  had  a  swimming  pool,  lovely. 
And  again,  we  spent  the  weekend  talking. 
GARDNER:   How  did  you  first  get  found? 
HARRISON:   Pardon? 

GARDNER:   How  did  you  first  find  URC  or  get  found  by 
Miss  Guenther? 
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HARRISON:   I  think  it's  the  latter  rather  than  the  former. 
They  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  personal alities.   Tom  had 
great  faith  in  personalities — not  as  Hollywood  thinks  of 
personalities,  necessarily,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  slight  Hollywood  touch  to  it,  too:   people  who  might 
have  ideas,  might  be  interesting  in  some  way,  were  doing 
something.   I  suppose  that  I  came  to  their  attention  because 
of  my  work  on  the  Bruin.   Undoubtedly  that  was  the  major 
reason.   And  so  I  was  approached  to  go  on  the  Student  Board 
in  my  junior  year  and  did.   It  was  the  next  year  that  they 
asked  if  I'd  be  the  chairman  of  the  board,  and  you  see  how 
these  things  are  run — talk  about  participatory  democracy; 
there  was  no  thought  that  we  would  elect  a  chairman.   The 
chairman  was  picked  by,  essentially,  Adaline.   It  worked. 
That's  how  I  came  to  their  attention.   There  was  a  delight- 
ful man  who  came  at  this  time  to  the  conference  as  the 
Jewish  chaplain — he  ran  the  office  for  Jewish  student 
work--and  his  name  was  Harrison,  oddly  enough.   No  relation: 
Rabbi  Bernard  Harrison,   He  had  too  short  a  life.   He  was 
small,  all  rosy  and  full  of  smiles,  and  pure  sweetness. 
And  he  died  of  a  heart  attack,  I  believe  in  his  thirties. 
We  were  all  very  fond  of  him. 

During  this  year,  I  should  add,  my  last  at  UCLA,  my 
mother  decided  that  she'd  had  enough  of  being  married  to 
my  father — my  father  was  away  almost  all  the  time  on  the 
road — and  she  went  to  Reno.   I  saw  her  in  Reno  because 
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I'd  gone  up,  once  again,  to  try  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship. 
And  the  interviewing  committee  for  the  state  was  meeting 
in  San  Francisco.   I  remember  that  Rhodes  interview  for 
two  reasons,  one  being  that  I  was  paralyzed  by  the  chair- 
man, Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford,  who  did  really  wear  a 
Herbert  Hoover  collar  and  sat  in  his  chair  rather  stiffly. 
He  seemed  to  me  formidable  and  unapproachable,  though  I'm 
sure  he  wasn't.   But  he  managed  to  reduce  me  nearly  to 
silence.   The  man  who  was  elected,  by  the  way,  that  year 
was  John  Golay  from  USC ,  who  had  been  the  editor  of  the 
student  paper  at  USC,  and  our  paths  crossed  many  times  in 
later  years.   We  were  roommates,  so  to  speak,  in  Berlin 
during  the  airlift  days,  and  then  I  met  him  and  saw  him 
again  years  after  that  when  he  became  the  dean  of  students 
at  the  University  of  West  Virginia  and  invited  me  to  come 
and  speak  there. 

VJell,  I  went  from  San  Francisco  and  the  Rhodes  inter- 
view to  see  my  mother  in  Reno,  and  there  were  many  tears 
and  requests  that  I  not  hold  it  against  her  and  not  hate 
her.   I  left  and  came  back  to  school.   My  mother  married 
a  cousin,  stayed  with  him  six  months  or  so,  and  then 
returned  to  my  father  in  a  little  place  that  we  had  by 
then  rented  up  in  the  hills  of  Westwood  which  had  only 
one  bedroom. 

I  did  a  little  bit  of  political  work  during  that  year, 
with,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  no  effect  at  all.   I  went 
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with  some  other  people  and  tried  to  raise  money  for  the 
mayoralty  campaign  of  John  Anson  Ford,  who  was  then,  I 
think,  on  the  city  council,  a  leader  of  reform  Democratic 
elements  in  town--a  sweet  man,  with  one  drooping  eyelid. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  best  qualities  of  a  companion- 
able Labrador  dog — comfortable  to  be  with. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  my  college  term  by  then,  and 
my  last  effort  to  get  into  things  on  the  campus  was  to 
get  myself  appointed  chairman  of  the  student  committee  to 
choose  the  baccalaureate  speaker.   That  wasn't  difficult. 
They  let  me  appoint  my  own  committee,  so  I  managed  to  put 
on  it  everybody  who  would  agree  with  me,  because  I  knew 
who  I  wanted.   I  wanted  a  professor  of  philosophy,  Hugh 
Miller.   I  went  to  Hugh  Miller  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  invited  him  to  be  the  speaker,  and  he  accepted.   And 
after  he  had  accepted,  I  received  word  through  some  kind 
of  grapevine  that  Miller  was  not  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration.  I  called  the  committee  together  and  said,  "This 
is  a  student  ceremony — this  is  not  graduation — and  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  baccalaureate  service,  being  a 
student  service,  would  be  run  by  the  students  and  that  we 
would  pick  the  speaker.   And  I've  learned  that  our  choice 
was  not  acceptable" — what  I  meant  was  my  choice — "but  I'll 
look  into  it  further."   I  was  then  told  very  clearly,  not 
by  the  grapevine,  that  the  administration  had  a  set  schedule 
for  baccalaureate  speakers,  and  the  baccalaureate  job  was 
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in  a  sense  a  political  plum.   It  was  a  public  relations 
matter,  and  the  university  passed  this  around  to  the 
prominent  Protestant,  the  prominent  Catholic  clergyman, 
or  the  prominent  Jewish  rabbi;  it  was  a  form  of  community 
relations.   That  system  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
Hugh  Miller  would  not  be  accepted  as  the  baccalaureate 
speaker.   So  I  was  given  the  assignment  of  going  to  Hugh 
Miller  and  telling  him.   And  he  taught  me  something.   It 
was  worth  the  experience.   He  listened  to  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  then  he  said,  "Gil,  institutions  have  their  just 
claims."   I  never  forgot  that  line.   It  was  part  of  my 
education  that  was  new.   And  I  saw  its  validity  again 
and  again  in  later  years. 

I  didn't  wait  for  graduation.   I  was  too  impatient; 
anyway,  I  didn't  care  about  it.   I  didn't  care  about  the 
ceremonies.   I  was  determined  I  was  going  off  to  Europe 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  did.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
The  two  months'  trip  to  Europe  in  the  summer  of  '37  helps 
me  understand  something  that  I  later  read  that  Walter 
Lippmann  wrote  about  his  going  to  Europe  on  the  eve  of 
the  First  World  War  and  traveling  about,  quite  unaware 
of  the  impending  catastrophe,  and  being  caught  totally 
by  surprise  when  it  happened,  because  I  certainly  had  no 
sense  in  that  summer  of  19  37  that  another  war  was  that 
near.   And  I  suppose  if  anybody  had  asked  me  at  the  time, 
I  might  have  said  that  I  didn't  think  that  any  world  war 
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would  ever  happen  again. 

I  was  enabled  to  go  to  Europe  because  dear  Adaline 
Guenther  went  to  Mrs.  O.P.  Clark  and  got  her  to  lend  me 
$500  at  no  interest.   And  that  $500,  plus  money  that  I'd 
saved,  carried  me  along.   And  to  end  the  story  before  it 
begins,  I  returned  to  New  York  with  three  cents  in  my 
pants  pocket  and  owing  some  Armenian  girl  on  the  boat 
two  dollars.   [laughter] 

GARDNER:   I  won't  ask  how  you  got  back  to  Los  Angeles  from 
there. 

HARRISON:   I  drove  back  to  Los  Angeles  with  Tom  Evans  and 
a  few  others  who  had  met  me  in  New  York  and  who  took  me  up 
to  Williams town  to  a  conference.   Then  we  drove  back  to 
California. 
GARDNER:   I  see. 

HARRISON:   At  any  rate,  there  were  always  people  who  would 
lend  you  some  money,  and  I  had  a  cousin  in  New  York  who 
helped  me  out.   I  had  gone  third  class — they  had  third 
class  in  those  days — on  a  Dutch  boat.   Most  of  those  in 
third  class  were  students,  as  I  was,  or  ex-students.   A 
very  lively  time.   I  went  to  Italy.   In  Florence,  I  stayed 
in  an  inexpensive  pension.   One  of  the  other  people  there 
was  a  young  Dutch  student  with  whom  I  sat  at  dinner  each 
night.   He  was  a  great  fan  of  American  jazz.   And  he  always 
wore  a  black  shirt.   I  said  to  him  one  evening,  "Aren't  you 
afraid  that  somebody's  going  to  think  you're  a  fascist  if 
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you  always  wear  a  black  shirt?"   "Oh,"  he  said,  "I  am  a 
fascist."   He  was  in  Italy  studying  the  corporate  state, 
which  he  thought  was  the  pinnacle  of  civilization.   Very 
friendly. 

Assisi  was  one  of  the  high  spots  because  I  was  lucky 
to  find  a  pension  which  had  a  balcony  porch.   It  was  full 
of  beautiful  grapevines  and  shrubs,  tables  and  chairs,  and 
white  pigeons  strutted  about.   And  you  could  sit  there  and 
have  your  lunch  or  dinner  overlooking  the  valley  below. 
That  experience  was  turned  to  somebody  else's  profit  many 
years  later,  when  I  went  to  Cambridge,  in  England,  and 
called  on  E.M,  Forster.   I  had  wanted  to  meet  Forster  be- 
fore he  died,  and  he  did  die  a  few  years  after.   Through 
a  friend  of  mine,  Jim  Engle,  who  was  studying  at  Cambridge, 
an  appointment  was  set  up,  and  I  traveled  from  London  to 
Cambridge.   But  before  going  to  see  Forster — and  we  might 
as  well  talk  about  that  now — I'd  gone  into  King's  College 
Chapel  to  hear  the  service  and  that  great  boys'  choir. 
The  perfection  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  singing  was 
extraordinary.   And  as  I  walked  out  of  the  chapel  and 
toward  Forster 's  rooms,  which  were  in  the  building  next 
to  the  chapel,  up  one  flight  of  stone  steps,  my  mind  and 
spirit  and  thought  were  with  the  chapel  and  what  I  had 
just  heard  and  seen.   And  when  I  came  into  the  room,  there 
was  Forster,  a  little  bit  bent  over  but  all  twinkly  and 
giggly,  ready  to  be  affable.   And  he  asked  me  where  I'd 
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been,  and  I  told  him  I'd  been  to  the  King's  College  Chapel 
service.   And  he  said,  "What  did  you  think?"   And  without 
reflecting  on  it,  I  said,  "It  was  so  perfect  that  I  don't 
understand  why  I  wasn't  moved."   And  he  was  delighted. 
But  of  course  it  expressed  exactly  what  he  thought  about 
all  organized  religion  and  particularly  the  high  Anglicanism 
of  King's  College.   We  got  on  famously  after  that. 

But  to  return  to  19  37,  I  went  from  Italy  to  Germany, 
particulary  Munich,  where  by  accident  I  ran  into  Tom 
Lambert,  who  was  there  on  a  vacation  from  Oxford,  in  the 
company  of  Phil  Kaiser,  also  a  Rhodes  Scholar  and  somebody 
that  I  kept  in  touch  with  in  later  years.   Phil  became  one 
of  Kennedy's  ambassadors  to  Africa;  I  believe  he  also  was 
minister  at  our  embassy  in  London  and  then  worked  for  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  their  representative  in  England. 

I  wandered  around  Munich  remarkably  innocent  of  what 
was  happening.   I  did  notice  as  I  walked  down  one  street 
that  there  was  a  particular  narrow  thoroughfare,  no  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  between  a  beer  hall — or  what  had  been 
a  beer  hall — and  another  building,  and  that  in  this  thorough- 
fare there  always  was  a  Nazi  officer,  a  brownshirt  officer, 
rigidly  at  attention,  and  that  any  German  who  walked  by 
saluted  with  the  Hitler  salute.   Well,  I  thought  that  was 
interesting  enough  so  that  I  was  going  to  damn  well  not 
do  it.   So  I  would  make  it  a  point  to  stroll  up  and  down 
that  thoroughfare  and  not  salute.   They  must  have  known  I 
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was  a  dumb  American,  so  nothing  happened.   Then  I  thought 
perhaps  I  ought  to  find  out  more.   I  had  heard  rumors — can 
you  imagine  only  having  heard  rumors? — that  the  Jews  were 
having  a  hard  time.   I  went  to  the  American  consulate  and 
asked  for  the  addresses  of  the  local  synagogues.   I  said 
I  wanted  to  visit  them.   And  the  consul  said  to  me,  "You 
keep  your  mouth  shut.   We  don't  want  any  trouble  here. 
No  politics."   But  I  did  get  the  addresses  and  I  went. 
The  first  one  was  a  small  Orthodox  synagogue.   I  went 
there  on  a  Saturday  morning.   There  were  perhaps  fifteen 
men  praying.   I  waited  until  the  service  was  over,  having 
been  handed  a  yarmulke  to  put  on  my  head,  and  I  waited 
outside  until  I  saw  a  young  man  come  out  of  the  service, 
and  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  if  he  would  talk  with  me. 
My  German  wasn't  very  good,  and  his  English  wasn't  very 
good,  but  we  managed.   He  said  he  would  talk  to  me  if  I 
would  walk  with  him  through  the  park  because  it  wasn't 
safe  to  sit  down  or  go  into  a  room.   So  we  walked  through 
the  park.   I  said,  "What's  happening?"   He  said  he'd  come 
back  that  week  from  Nuremburg,  where  his  family  lived, 
and  that  week  the  government  had  closed  down  an  entire 
street  of  Jewish  shops  so  that  the  Jews  had  no  employment. 
I  said,  "What  do  they  do?   How  do  they  live?"   And  he  said 
they  live  off  relatives,  or  they  live  off  money  they  hope 
will  come  from  France,  England,  or  America,  and  they  hope 
to  get  out. 
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And  then  I  went  to  the  large,  I  suppose  what  you  would 
call  Conservative  or  Reform,  synagogue,  an  immense  stone 
structure  in  Munich,  which  incidentally  was  burned  down 
within  the  next  year.   And  I  wandered  in,  couldn't  find 
anybody;  it  seemed  empty.   Then  I  did  run  into  a  lady,  and 
I  asked  who  was  in  charge,  and  she  took  me  upstairs  to  the 
office  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  thirty  who  was 
kind  of  majordomo  of  the  synagogue — not  the  rabbi.   He  spoke 
English,  and  I  said  that  I  was  an  American,  that  I  wanted  to 
see  what  was  happening,  could  he  tell  me?  And  then  some- 
thing dreadful  happened.   As  I  sat  there,  and  as  he  began 
to  talk,  sweat  came  on  his  face.   He  began  to  perspire. 
It  wasn't  a  hot  day.   And  I  didn't  have  the  sense  to  know 
what  I  was  doing  to  him.   Quite  clearly,  he  couldn't  trust 
my  bona  fides.   But  I  didn't  think  of  that;  I  just  wondered 
why  he  didn't  come  clean.   Because  he  began  by  saying, 
"Everything's  all  right.   We're  getting  cooperation  from 
the  government.   There  are  problems,  but  we're  working  them 
out,  and  the  government's  being  very  helpful."   And  I  kept 
saying,  "But  I'm  told  there  are  troubles."   "Well,  yes." 
He  admitted  there  were  certain  economic  pressures.   And  I 
said,  "Well,  is  that  all?"   And  he  said,  "Isn't  that  enough?" 
I  don't  know  that  either  one  of  us  knew  that  that  was  far 
from  all  that  was  going  to  be  happening.   I  finally  left 
rather  dissatisfied  with  what  I  had  been  told. 

On  my  way  out,  I  saw  on  the  wall  a  lovely  etching  of 
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a  rabbi  in  prayer,  and  the  lady  who  had  shown  me  the  way 
upstairs  was  still  in  the  corridor,  and  I  asked  her  who 
had  done  the  picture,  and  she  said  a  local  Jewish  artist. 
I  said  I  wondered  if  he'd  have  another  copy  and  I  could 
buy  it.   She  gave  me  his  address.   It  turned  out  that  he 
lived  in  the  top  floor  of  a  building  that  was  just  around 
the  corner  from  the  pension  where  I  was  staying  in  Munich. 
And  so  I  climbed  up  four  flights  or  so,  knocked  on  the 
door,  and  a  young  boy  came  to  the  door.   Blond,  he  looked 
like  the  prototype  of  the  Hitler  youth.   It  was  this 
artist's  son.   I  explained  that  I  wanted  to  meet  his 
father  because  I  hoped  that  he'd  have  another  copy  of 
this  etching,  and  he  said  his  father  wasn't  there,  but 
his  father  would  come  to  see  me  if  I  would  give  him  my 
address.   I  gave  him  the  address  of  the  pension.   A  bit 
later  he  did  come  by,  and  he  brought  the  picture  with  him. 
And  I  bought  it.   Well,  the  next  day  he  sent  me  a  note, 
which  I  didn't  save — a  heartbreaking  note,  begging  me  to 
take  his  boy  with  me.   [emotionally  overcome] 
GARDNER:   Shall  I  shut  it  off  for  a  while? 
HARRISON:   Yes.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

GARDNER:   Was  there  anything  on  your  passport  that  indicated 
that  you  were  Jewish? 
HARRISON:   No. 

GARDNER:   There  was  nothing  in  terms  of  religion,  and  there 
was  no  way  therefore  of  .  .  . 
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HARRISON:   No,  no. 
GARDNER:   I  was  just  curious. 

HARRISON:   And  when  I  saw  these  people  in  Munich,  they  had 
to  take  my  word  for  the  fact  that  I  was  Jewish,  and  I  didn't 
look  Jewish.   I  had  no  proof  of  anything.   They  had  every 
reason  to  doubt  me. 

GARDNER:   Well,  I  was  thinking  more  in  the  opposite 
direction — not  so  much  those  doubting  you,  but  in  terms  of 
the  Nazis  being  interested  in  your  movings  about  and  so  on. 
HARRISON:   This  was  only  19  37,  and  at  that  point  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  entirely  clear  to  the  German  government,  the 
Nazis,  that  the  Americans  were  their  enemies,  or  would  be 
their  enemies.   Perhaps  they  were  even  interested--!  think 
perhaps  they  were  interested — in  not  offending  Americans, 
particularly  if  the  Americans  weren't  Jews.   And  they  had 
no  reason  to  think  I  was.   What  is  surprising  about  my 
experience  in  Germany  is  that  I  managed  to  go  through  it, 
to  enter  it,  and  get  out  of  it  without  having  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  was  happening.   Perhaps  that  would 
have  been  different  if  I  had  known  German  better,  spent 
more  time,  done  more  digging.   But  even  with  what  I  had 
seen,  I  was  unprepared  for  what  happened  within  the  next 
twenty-four  months. 

But  I  must  now  tell  you  the  extraordinary  sequel. 
Forty  years  later,  I  gave  that  etching  to  Temple  Sinai 
in  Washington,  D.C. — of  which  I  was  a  member.   And  the 
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rabbi  wrote  to  say  how  especially  pleased  he  was  to  have 
it  (the  rabbi  was  a  German  refugee) ,  because  he  had  known 
the  artist  and  knew  the  son,  the  boy  I  had  met,  and  the 
son  today  was  director  of  the  Free  Synagogue  in  New  York: 
Well,  after  Germany  I  went  on  to  Paris,  had  a  small 
room,  again  in  a  pension.   And  Frank  Wilkinson  came  by, 
having,  as  I  mentioned,  completed  about  half  of  his  world 
tour,  and  we  had  a  grand  time  going  around  Paris.   Frank, 
I  remind  you,  didn't  drink,  so  I  drank  his  wine  as  well  as 
mine,  with  consequences  that  are  familiar  to  any  American 
tourist  who  is  not  used  to  drinking  wine.   I  was  put  to 
bed  by  a  young  French  doctor — probably  a  medical  student-- 
who  was  called  in  by  the  lady  who  ran  the  pension.   He 
asked  me  to  describe  my  symptoms.   Immediately,  of  course, 
he  knew  what  was  wrong  and  departed  with  the  statement, 
"Ce  n'est  pas  grave."   [laughter]   And  it  wasn't  very 
grave,  because  I  was  up  the  next  day;  Frank  and  I  went 
to  Chartres.   And  Chartres  remains  in  my  mind  as  one  of 
these  very  rare  spiritual  experiences.   In  19  37,  there 
were  no  chairs  in  the  nave.   There  are  today.   So  it  was 
all  open  expanse,  and  you  had  a  sense  of  timelessness  and 
of  limitlessness .   Suddenly  things  were  not  earthbound. 
I  wonder  if  space  pilots  get  some  of  this  same  sense  when 
they're  weightless.   You  saw  in  this  vast,  vast  nave — vast 
every  way,  up,  down,  sideways — priests  rapidly  moving 
across  the  stone  floors  with  their  cassocks  to  the  floor 
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so  that  you  could  never  see  their  shoes,  you  had  the  sense 
that  they  were  moving  by  something  other  than  human  loco- 
motion; they  simply  moved.   And  you  had  a  feeling  they 
could  go  up  as  well  as  sideways.   I  don't  know  if  you'd 
call  that  a  spiritual  experience,  but  it  seemed  to  me  to 
have  a  certain  spiritual  content  and  some  kind  of  intimation 
of  eternity,  or  at  least  a  timelessness  in  space,  that  I 
had  never  experienced  before. 

GARDNER:   Were  you  aware  of  the  politics  in  France  at  all? 
HARRISON:   I  doubt  it.   I  wasn't  really  interested  in  that 
in  France.   What  I  was  really  interested  in  doing  in  Paris 
was  finding  Gertrude  Stein.   I  had  met  Gertrude  Stein  when 
I  was  at  UCLA  in  19  34.   She  came  to  America,  the  only  trip 
she  made  to  America  in  '34,  to  give  lectures  at  a  few 
places  around  the  country.   Very  carefully  limited  lectures: 
she  always  insisted  that  there  be  no  more  than  500  people 
in  a  room,  that  the  room  be  of  a  certain  size.   And  she 
came  to  Pasadena  and  spoke  to  the  Women's  Cliib.   And  when 
we  heard  that  was  going  to  happen,  having  just  read  The 
Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas,  Stein's  only  best  seller, 
Hal  Levy  and  Bill  Okie — both  of  whom  were  on  the  Daily 
Bruin,  Bill  Okie  being  the  feature  editor — and  I  decided 
we  would  go  to  the  lecture.   We  managed  to  get  tickets, 
and  we  drove  out  to  Pasadena.   And  that  lecture  gripped 
your  intellect  in  a  way  that  no  lecture  that  I'd  heard 
before,  or  perhaps  since,  ever  did.   There  was  a  bare 
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stage  with  a  table,  rather  like  a  refectory  table,  in  the 
middle,  in  front  of  a  drawn  curtain,  and  a  chair  by  the 
side  of  the  table,  and  nothing  else.   And  at  the  appointed 
hour,  the  curtain  parted  in  the  middle,  and  Miss  Stein 
stepped  out  and  around  the  table,  in  front  of  the  table, 
in  front  of  the  footlights,  and  leaned  against  it,  and 
just  looked  at  the  audience,  waiting  for  it  to  settle  down. 
And  when  the  last  lady  had  come  down  the  aisle  and  got 
into  her  seat,  and  the  murmur  had  stopped,  she  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  we  can  begin,"  put  on  her  glasses,  and  began  to 
read.   Read  lectures  can  be  pretty  boring.   This  wasn't 
because  you  were  forced  to  think  every  second  of  the  way. 
And  then  she  would  break  off  to  explain  something  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  that  she  had  tried  to  explain  in  writing.   And 
that  would  be  so  brilliant  and  revealing,  illuminating, 
that  the  audience  spontaneously  broke  into  applause.   They 
usually  applaud  oratory  or  an  emotional  appeal;  this  was 
pure  mind.   After  it  was  over,  we  were  so  excited  we  said 
we've  got  to  follow  her.   So  we  got  in  our  car,  and  we 
followed  the  car  that  was  taking  Miss  Stein  and  Miss 
Toklas  to  their  hotel,  the  Huntington.   We  parked,  and  we 
followed  them  up  the  garden  path  into  the  hotel  and  stopped 
Miss  Stein  just  before  they  went  in  and  introduced  ourselves 
and  said,  "Could  we  talk  to  you?"   And  she  said  yes.   Alice 
Toklas,  hovering  in  the  background,  said,  "Gertrude,  it's 
time  to  go  to  bed,  time  to  go  to  bed."   Gertrude  said. 
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"You  go  to  bed.   I'm  going  to  stay  here  and  talk."   I  could 
understand  that.   After  you've  given  a  lecture,  there  needs 
to  be  a  time  of  settling  down  because  you're  tense  and 
excited.   So  the  four  of  us  sat  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Huntington  Hotel,  and  she  talked — brilliant  talk.   We  were 
so  full  of  it  that  when  she  finally  did  leave  to  go  up- 
stairs, the  three  of  us  sat  down  and  wrote  everything  we 
could  remember  about  what  she  said,  and  all  three  of  us 
lost  what  we  wrote.   [laughter]   It  didn't  matter,  didn't 
matter  much.   It  was  the  fascination  of  the  human  mind  at 
its  best  at  work  that  was  important,  and  that  we  didn't 
lose. 

GARDNER:   Right. 

HARRISON:   Now,  three  years  later — 19  37--I  was  on  my  way  to 
Paris,  and  I  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  one  thing  I  wanted 
to  do  was  to  go  on  27,  rue  de  Fleurus  to  call  on  Miss  Stein, 
I  had  not  written  her.   I  don't  know  why;  I  just  assumed 
she  would  be  there.   And  I  then  had  my  first  experience, 
but  not  my  last,  with  the  determination  of  the  French,  and 
particularly  Parisian  taxi  drivers,  not  to  understand  bad 
French,  because  I  repeated  perhaps  a  dozen  times  the  add- 
ress, 27,  rue  de  Fleurus.   The  taxi  driver  was  sure  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing;  there  was  no  such  street — 
till  finally  he  capitulated  and  repeated  the  name  back  to 
me  in  proper  accented  French,  said  "Ahhh,"  and  off  we  went. 
When  I  got  there  the  house  was  closed.   This  was  the  house 
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that  she  and  Leo  Stein  had  lived  in  for  many  years.   It 
had  a  courtyard,  an  adjoining  pavilion,  and  there  was  no- 
body there.   I  was  desolated.   But  I  had  sent  a  note  to 
Bernard  Fay,  who  was  then  a  professor  at  the  College  de 
France  and  one  of  Gertrude  Stein's  closest  friends.   He 
had  translated  some  of  her  work  into  French  and  also 
written  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  her  The  Making 
of  Americans .   He  had  high  regard  for  her,  and  she  felt 
very  affectionate  toward  him.   Bernard  Fay  immediately 
responded  and  said,  "Come  to  lunch."   He  was  aristocratic. 
Catholic,  right-wing,  and  spoke  perfect  English.   His  sis- 
ter, who  was  at  lunch,  had  married  an  Englishman  and  was 
there  on  a  visit.   We  had  excellent  food,  good  conversa- 
tion, and  toward  the  end  Fay  said  to  me,  "Now,  why  do  you 
want  to  go  back  to  America?   Why  don't  you  stay  here? 
I'll  get  you  a  scholarship  at  the  Sorbonne  or  the  College 
de  France.   I  can  do  that  very  easily  because  you're  not 
a  Jew."   I  said  nothing,  except  that  I  didn't  want  to  stay 
in  France.   He  was  very  cordial.   He  invited  me  to  go  the 
next  day  with  him  and  the  young  driver  he  had  by  the  name 
of  Hub  Murphy  to  a  private  swimming  club  that  was  just 
beyond  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.   We  went  out,  had  lunch, 
swam,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  hoped  to  see  Gertrude 
Stein,  and  that  she  was  not  there.   He  said,  "I  know, 
but  I'm  sure  she  would  like  to  see  you.   Why  don't  you 
write  her?   I'll  give  you  her  address.   She's  at  her 
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summer  place  in  Bilignin.   And  you  can  get  there  by  train." 
So  I  wrote  her;  clearly,  he  wrote  her,  too.   Within  a 
couple  of  days,  I  had  a  note  from  Miss  Stein  saying,  "Come 
for  the  weekend."   I  almost  didn't  make  the  train.   Frank 
Wilkinson  was  still  in  Paris,  and  with  his  help  I  managed 
to  get  the  lady  at  the  pension  paid  off.   He  found  a  taxi, 
and  we  jumped  in  and  had  very  few  minutes  to  get  to  the 
Gare  du  Nord.   We  kept  yelling  at  this  French  taxi  driver, 
"Plus  vite,  plus  vite,"  and  he  would  go  right  the  same 
speed.   And  finally  after  we'd  yelled  long  enough,  he 
pointed  to  a  sign  on  his  dashboard  which  said,  "This  motor 
has  just  been  rehauled  and  the  driver  is  not  permitted  to 
go  more  than  thirty  miles  per  hour."   Well,  I  made  it, 
threw  my  bag  on  the  train,  and  off  I  went  to  Lyon.   At 
Lyon,  I  changed  to  a  small  little  train  which  went  up 
through  the  mountains  and  took  me  to  Belley,  which  was 
the  nearest  town  to  Bilignin,  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
cluster  of  very  old  stone  farmhouses  that  sit  atop  a  valley, 
the  most  beautiful  valley  that  finally  looks  across  to  the 
mountains  in  Switzerland.   When  the  train  pulled  into 
Belley,  I  looked  out  ttie  window,  and  there  was  Gertrude 
Stein.   We  said  hello,  and  I  got  off  the  train.   She  said, 
"Have  you  got  your  baggage?"   I  got  my  baggage,  put  it  in 
the  car,  in  her  Ford  V-8,  which  she  was  very  proud  of  (she 
said,  "This  comes  from  The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B. 
Toklas " ) ,  and  we  drove  off,  swerving  through  these  narrow 
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cobblestone  streets  until  we  finally  came  up  the  hill  into 
Bilignin  and  the  house  that  she  rented  for  years  in  the 
summers.   A  large  courtyard,  one  large  sitting  room,  rather 
bare  of  furniture,  except  for  Gertrude's  big  rocker — that 
must  have  been  made  just  for  her  because  it  had  not  only 
the  usual  rocking-chair  underpinnings  but  it  had  an  exten- 
sion where  you  could  rest  your  feet  and  rock  back  and 
forth.   Alice,  as  I  learned  later  was  always  the  case,  sat 
in  a  very  low,  small  chair.   And  there  was  a  dining  table 
in  the  same  room,  a  kitchen  next  to  it,  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms upstairs,  one  bath.   Gertrude  had  installed  some  hot- 
water  heaters  so  that  she  could  take  her  baths,  which  she 
always  did  in  the  mornings.   You  didn't  see  her  in  the 
mornings  because  she  got  up  late,  and  she  bathed,  and  she 
wrote.   She  didn't  write  in  the  afternoons,  and  she  often 
wrote  in  the  night,  sometimes  all  through  the  night.   You 
saw  her  at  lunch.   The  food  was  prepared,  of  course,  by 
Alice  Toklas.   It  was  the  best  food  I've  ever  eaten, 
including  food  at  the  fanciest  and  most  expensive  res- 
taurants in  France.   I  recall  for  one  evening,  she  made 
what  I  hesitate  to  call  a  meat  loaf,  but  it  was  a  meat 
loaf,  and  the  only  difference  between  it  and  the  meat 
loaves  I  had  before  was  that  it  came  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  fish  and  had  a  hard,  crispy  crust.   Breakfast,  one  took 
by  himself.   Alice  fixed  it  in  the  kitchen  and  had  the 
maid  bring  it  out  and  put  it  on  a  tray  in  the  garden. 
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where  you  ate  alone,  looking  across  this  valley  to  the 
mountains  and  at  the  flowers  in  the  garden  that  Alice 
and  Gertrude  worked  at.   Homemade  wild  strawberry  jam, 
homemade  biscuits.   Gertrude  made  sure  she  got  some  work 
out  of  her  guests.   She  gave  me  a  hoe  and  got  me  to  work 
hoeing  the  weeds  out  of  the  garden.   The  garden  was  Alice's 
love,  and  she  raised  all  of  her  own  vegetables.   Then,  one 
morning,  or  one  afternoon,  Gertrude  said,  "Come,  let's  take 
a  walk."   And  there  were  in  Bilignin,  not  far  from  her 
house,  a  lot  of  small  ponds.   And  on  one  of  them  there  were 
beautiful  white  water  lilies.   And  there  was  a  small,  rather 
waterlogged  skiff  on  the  shore,  and  Gertrude  said,  "Now, 
look,  you  just  get  in  that  boat,  get  a  pole.   Go  out  there 
and  pick  a  water  lily  for  Alice  because  if  you  do,  she'll 
love  you  the  rest  of  your  life."   I  got  into  this  leaking, 
soggy  boat.   She  stood  on  the  shore  and  kept  giving  me 
directions  on  how  to  use  the  pole.   I  made  it  and  got  the 
water  lily,  managed  to  bring  it  back. 

But  during  these  walks,  she  would  talk.   She  always 
managed  to  get  to  the  center  of  your  interest  somehow.   I 
think  she  thought  I  was  a  perfectly  nice,  somewhat  unwashed, 
and  not  very  bright  American  boy  one  could  be  fond  of  with- 
out regarding  as  one's  equal  or  without  even  assuming  that 
he  had  a  mind  that  would  ever  produce  anything  of  any  con- 
sequence.  She  had  what  she  herself  said  was  a  horror  of 
intellectuals.   And  she  lectured  me  on  what  was  wrong  with 
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what  she  called  "second-rate  intellectuals"  and  their  in- 
ability to  distinguish  between  fact  and  fancy,  what  they 
hoped  and  what  was,  because  it  was  reality  that  was  her 
concern.   She  said  in  her  autobiography  that  her  passion 
was  for  the  exact  description  of  inner  and  outer  reality, 
and  that  was  true. 

The  next  day,  she  said,  "Look,  I'm  going  to  drive  you 
up  to  the  Benedictine  monastery.   They  have  great  singing — 
Gregorian  chants."   So  we  drove  up  to  this  monastery, 
situated  on  a  tremendous  cliff  overlooking  one  of  the  lakes 
between  France  and  Switzerland.   And  a  young  monk,  who  was 
a  particular  friend  of  hers,  came  out  and  greeted  us.   It 
turned  out  that  they  weren't  doing  the  chanting  that  day, 
for  some  reason,  but  they  wanted  to  show  me  around  the 
monastery,  so  she  waited  outside  with  Basket,  her  white 
poodle,  and  said,  "You  go  ahead.   Let  them  show  you  around.' 
The  monks  had  a  lot  of  fun  showing  me  around.   They  played 
pranks  on  one  another.   They  would  take  me  up  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  balcony  overlooking  the  lake,  and  if 
some  fat  monk  got  on  the  balcony,  the  rest  of  them  would 
quickly  close  the  door  and  leave  him  there  and  then  just 
hoot  with  laughter — and  finally  let  him  out.   They  took 
me  in  the  library,  which  was  tall-ceilinged,  all  books, 
with  eight-  or  ten-feet  ladders.   On  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
you'd  see  a  monk  reading.   Then  when  we  were  about  to  go, 
they  suggested  that  I  have  some  wine  and  cookies,  but  I 
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was  worried  about  Miss  Stein  outside  and  said,  well,  I 
didn't  think  I  should  stop  for  that.   And  they  said, 
"Well,  that's  all  right."   A  young  monk  ran  out  and  said 
they  wanted  to  give  me  some  wine,  and  she  said,  "All 
right,  all  right,  but  don't  be   too  long."   So  I  was 
fed  .  .  . 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   IV,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  28,  19  75 

HARRISON:   As  we  drove  away  from  the  monastery  in  the  Ford 
V-8,  with  Basket,  I  was  telling  Gertrude  Stein  how  struck 
I  was  with  the  gaiety  of  the  life  in  the  monastery,  which 
I  had  assumed  would  be  rather  solemn.   It  seemed  remarkable 
that  there  was  such  freedom  and  spontaneity.   And  she  said, 
"Of  course  they're  free  to  do  whatever  they  wish  to  do  be- 
cause they  act  within  an  authority  that  is  acceptable  and 
within  which  they  move  just  as  they  wish,  with  never  a 
thought  for  what  anyone  may  think." 

We  got  back  to  the  house  in  Bilignin.   She  asked  me 
about  what  I  was  doing.   I  told  her  that  I  was  going  back 
to  California--that 's  one  of  the  reasons  she  took  to  me  a 
bit,  because  I  was  a  Californian,  and  both  she  and  Alice 
thought  that  anything  that  came  from  California  must  have 
some  good  in  it.   I  explained  about  the  University  Religious 
Conference.   I  didn't  realize  what  an  astonishing  story 
that  would  be  to  somebody  who  had  lived  so  many  years  in 
France,  in  Europe.   Gertrude  called  into  the  kitchen, 
"Pussy,  come  here,  come  here."   "Pussy"  was  Alice,  and 
Gertrude  was  always  "Lovey"  to  "Pussy."   Alice  came  out 
of  the  kitchen  with  her  apron  on.   Gertrude  said,  "Sit 
down,  and  listen  to  what  this  man  has  to  tell  you.   Listen 
to  what  they're  doing  in  California."   The  idea  that 
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Catholic,  Protestants  and  Jews  worked  together  seemed 
extraordinary  and  so  American  to  her.   Well,  the  visit 
was  over.   Gertrude  drove  me  to  the  station,  waved,  and 
said,  "Now  that's  done,  goodbye."   [laughter] 

But  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  end  this  without  a  few 
more  words  about  Bernard  Fay.   I  did  meet  him  again  in 
America  when  he  had  come  to  lecture,  and  I'll  tell  about 
that  later  in  terms  of  our  publishing  experiences.   But 
let  me  say  now  that  Fay,  who  could  not  have  been  a  Nazi 
but  was  certainly  a  supporter  of  Vichy  and  of  Petain,  and 
who,  as  I  knew,  was  given  to  anti-Semitic  sentiments, 
though  he  was  the  greatest  friend  of  two  Jews,  Stein  and 
Toklas,  and  protected  them  during  the  Occupation — Bernard 
Fay  took  a  job,  really  under  the  Germans,  as  the  director 

of  the  Bibliothfeque  Nationals.   As  a  conseauence,  wh<=n  <-.ho 
war  was  over,  he  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a  collaborator 
and  sent  to  jail.   He  wasn't  well.   He  had  one  bad  leg,  he 
walked  with  a  pronounced  limp.   And  Gertrude  Stein,  while 
she  lived — and  she  lived  only  about  a  year  or  less  after 
the  Germans  had  withdrawn  from  France — and  Alice,  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  made  it  their  job  to  try  to  get  Bernard 
Fay  out  of  prison.   The  friendship  was  deep,  and  the 
loyalty  was  steady,  and  both  of  them,  and  particularly 
Alice  in  the  later  years,  did  everything  they  could, 
pulled  every  string  they  had.   [booming  noise;  tape 
recorder  turned  off] 
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GARDNER:   Say  it  again. 

HARRISON:   It's  the  siabway.   They're  building  a  subway, 
[loud  whistle,  tape  recorder  turned  off]   Alice — not  Alice 
alone,  but  Alice  and  others — did  finally  succeed.   How 
complicit  Alice  was  in  this,  I  don't  know.   I  wouldn't  be 
surprised  if  she  had  a  part  in  it.   Bernard  Fay  managed  to 
get  himself  out  of  prison  in  France — I  don't  think  legally, 
but  he  slipped  out — and  he  went  to  Switzerland.   He  needed 
medical  care  badly,  and  I  think  he  got  that  in  Switzerland. 
But  all  during  that  postwar  period,  Alice  and  other  friends 
were  constantly  at  work  to  get  his  name  restored  and  to  get 
him  permission  to  come  back  to  France  as  a  free  citizen. 
And  it  finally  was  done,  and  he  did  come  back  to  France, 
where  I  believe  he  lives  now.   Not  long  ago,  he  sent  me  a 
book  that  he  had  written  in  French,  hoping  that  I  might  be 
able  to  get  somebody  to  publish  it  in  America.   He  paid  the 
price  for  his — I  don't  know  if  you'd  say  prejudices. 
Gertrude  used  to  tell  him,  "Bernard,  you  cannot  enjoy 
making  enemies  as  much  as  you  do  and  not  get  into  trouble." 
But  he  went  right  on  doing  it.   He  insisted  on  talking 
about  the  Masonic  conspiracy  and  making  his  anti-Semitic 
remarks,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  last  decade  or  so  of 
his  life  was  an  ignominious  decade.   [tape  recorder  turned 
off] 

I  came  back  to  New  York  after  that  19  37  European 
jaunt  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles  to  take  a  job  that 
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I'd  accepted  with  the  University  Religious  Conference  as 
a  member  of  what  they  called  their  community  staff.   Com- 
munity staff  began  when  I  took  the  job  and  consisted  of 
me  and  John  Burns ide,  who  was  kind  of  the  manager  of  com- 
munity enterprises  for  the  conference,  and  a  little  later 
we  were  joined  by  a  Catholic  friend  of  mine  who  had  been 
on  the  Student  Board,  Stuart  Ratliff.   I  was  paid  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  which  seemed  to  me  a  large  enough 
salary,  which  I  didn't  manage  to  spend  all  of.   I  was 
still  living  at  home,  so  I  didn't  have  much  in  the  way 
of  expense,  though  I  later  did  move  into  a  small  shack 
on  Sawtelle.   My  parents  were  by  that  time  together  and 
had  built  a  small  house  just  at  the  edge  of  Westwood. 
So  the  Religious  Conference  on  Le  Conte  was  convenient. 
GARDNER:   Where  was  the  house? 

HARRISON:   It  was  on  Burnham  Avenue,  in  something  called 
the  Ratterce  tract,  just  the  other  side  of  Sepulveda 
Boulevard  in  the  days  before  Sepulveda  Boulevard  had  a 
freeway.   And  a  few  blocks  away,  on  the  corner  of  Sunset 
and  Sepulveda,  there  was  a  large  field  of  [tape  recorder 
turned  off]  poinsettias.   There  were  no  houses  on  that 
Sunset-Sepulveda  corner;  it  was  vacant  and  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  today. 

My  job,  as  it  developed — and  if  you  worked  for  Tom 
Evans  your  job  was  the  job  that  you  created  for  yourself, 
not  one  that  he  gave  you — was  to  edit  a  bulletin  which  I 
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started  for  the  conference  to  inform  friends  of  the  con- 
\      ference  what  it  was  doing  in  the  conununity.   Then  I  got 
interested  in  radio,  which  I  knew  nothing  about.   I  sold 
KHJ  on  the  idea  of  having  me  do  a  Sunday  morning  program, 
for  which  I  would  pick  recordings,  background  music,  and 
to  this  background  music  I  would  read  selections  from  the 
Bible.   It  was  called  "The  Book  of  Books,"  and  worked  out 
pretty  well.   But  it  was  awfully  early  on  Sunday  morning. 
And  then  KFWB  said  that  we  could  put  on  a  Religious 
Conference  program  on  their  station.   And  so  I  got  together 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  Farlan  Myers,  who  composed  music, 
and  we  wrote  dramatizations.   We  got  other  people  to  come 
into  the  studio  and  read  the  parts,  and  we  did  little 
dramas.   I  don't  know  what  that  had  to  do  with  the 
Religious  Conference — not  much — but  we  did  it.   And  then 
I  set  up  another  program  which  a  local  station  ran--I 
think  perhaps  more  than  one  station,  perhaps  three  or 
four  in  Southern  California — called  "The  Pastor's  Study." 
And  that  was  a  rather  low-key  interview-discussion  between 
me  and  some  clergyman  whom  I  would  pick  and  that  I  hoped 
would  be  interesting.   Most  of  them  were  about  as  inter- 
esting as  last  week's  loaf  of  bread.   Except  for  one  man 
I  remember,  Monseignor  .  .  .  I've  forgotten  his  name  now, 
but  he  was  a  Catholic  priest  in  San  Diego,  and  he  was 
lively.   And  the  other  thing  that  we  got  involved  in, 
and  this  became,  I  think,  a  most  important  part  of  our 
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work  at  the  Religious  Conference — certainly  the  most  pub- 
licized, and  certainly  the  part  that  took  the  roost  time — 
were  what  came  to  be  called  Trialogues.   This  was  nothing 
more  than  a  little  entertaining  interchange  between  three 
young  men,  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Jew,  who  would 
appear  before  an  audience  and  talk  about  their  own  points 
of  view,  make  jokes  about  themselves  or  about  other  people's 
religion  in  a  light-hearted  way,  and  then  open  up  the  meet- 
ing for  questions  from  the  audience.   And  the  audience 
questions  were  extraordinarily  good  and  also  showed  the 
degree  to  which  you  needed  education  in  the  field  of  inter- 
faith  relations.   Most  of  the  questions,  of  course,  were 
directed  to  the  Catholic  or  the  Jew.   People  thought  they 
knew  what  Portestants  thought  because  most  of  the  audience 
were  Protestants.   We  put  on  these  Trialogue  performances 
all  over  Southern  California  and,  in  fact,  went  up  to  San 
Francisco  at  one  point  and  put  on  a  show  there.   The  three 
who  did  most  of  the  Trialoguing  were  myself  as  the  Jew, 
John  Krumm,  who  by  then  was  an  ordained  minister,  and 
Stuart  Ratliff.   I  have  mentioned  John  Krumm  before.   He 
was  a  devotee  of  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  his  text  was  "Love  thy 
Niebuhr  as  thyself,"  and  he  was  an  effective  speaker.   He 
and  I  had  a  lot  in  common  in  terms  of  attitudes  towards 
public  affairs.   So  did  Stuart  Ratliff.   We  were  a  good 
team  because  we  were  all  friends,  for  one  thing.   And 
Stuart  was  quite  articulate  and  an  excellent  defender, 
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explainer,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  position.   John  Krumm 
went  on,  as  I  mentioned,  to  become  a  bishop  in  Ohio, 
having  before  that  been  the  chaplain  for  students  at 
Columbia  University,  and  before  that  he  was  at  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral  in  San  Francisco. 

Stuart  Ratliff  had  a  tragic  ending.   He  developed 
something  that  was  finally  diagnosed  as  Buerger's  disease 
a  rare  disease  about  which  they  know  little — still,  I 
think.   But  it  is  some  kind  of  an  infection  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  he  began  to  limp.   He  had  to  take  rather 
severe  treatments,  drugs  of  various  kinds.   The  one  thing, 
fortunately  for  Stuart,  that  the  doctor  said  he  could  have 
in  quantity  was  bourbon,  because  the  alcohol  tended  to, 
apparently,  relax  the  blood  vessels,  open  them  up,  because 
the  problem  here  was  circulation  and  there  was  always  the 
danger  of  gangrene.   And  indeed  Stuart,  at  one  point,  did 
have  to  have  a  slight  amputation — a  couple  of  his  toes. 
Stuart  went  from  the  conference  to  a  seminary  to  become 
a  priest,  but  his  illness  prevented  his  finishing  that, 
and  he  had  to  leave  the  seminary.   Toward  the  end — and 
this  is  only  now,  when  I  say  "the  end,"  in  the  early 
fifties — he  went  to  the  place  that  he  loved  more  than 
anywhere  else,  Rome,  where  he  got  some  kind  of  a  job  as 
a  reporter  on  labor  affairs,  on  what  was  happening  in  the 
Italian  labor  movement.   I  was  called  one  day  and  told 
that  he  was  found  dead,  and  the  suspicion  was  that  he 
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had  perhaps  inadvertently  committed  suicide.  He  was  living 
on  an  enormous  number  of  pills,  he  drank  a  lot,  and  he  went 
to  bed  in  that  state  one  night  and  never  woke  up. 

These  Trialogues  were  quite  a  popular  feature  on  the 
luncheon  club  circuit,  and  they  were  a  great  education  to 
me  in  America  because  you  couldn't  speak  to  all  these  people 
over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  in  all  these  settings 
without  coming  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  Americans 
were  good,  very  decent.   They  might  be  misinformed,  but 
they'd  be  willing  to  admit  that.   They  were  earnest  and 
honest,  and  they  wanted  to  see  the  right  thing  done.   They 
listened  with  great  interest,  and  they  were  good  about 
questioning  where  they  had  a  question.   And  I'm  talking 
about  PTAs  and  American  Legion  posts.  Lions  Clubs--oh, 
did  we  learn  to  roar  with  the  Lions--Rotary  Clubs,  schools, 
teacher  groups — all  sorts  of  people.   We  were  on  the  road 
perhaps  three  nights  a  week. 

The  other  part  of  this  job  at  the  conference,  which 
was  rather  incidental  but  important  to  the  conference's 
survival,  was  that  we  would,  of  course,  be  enlisted  where 
appropriate  to  try  to  raise  a  little  financial  interest 
in  the  conference,  because  this  entire  community  program 
depended  upon  outside  contributions.   One  day  Tom  Evans 
said  that  a  couple  of  us  ought  to  go  up  and  see  Mary 
Pickford,  who  lived  up  in  the  hills  in  a  big  bouse,  be- 
cause she  had,  it  was  said,  expressed  some  interest  in 
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what  we  were  doing,  and  she'd  be  willing  to  see  us.   So 
we  called  on  Mary  Pickford.   She  sat  and  listened  to  us 
with  her  eyes  all  attention,  all  soul.   And  she  wept 
lovely  tears  at  the  story  of  this  beautiful  thing  that 
was  happening  among  people  of  different  religions.   But 
we  didn't  carry  away  a  check.   What  we  carried  away  was 
a  promise  to  have  a  meeting  for  somebody  she  was  inter- 
ested in,  some  scholar  who  had  some  theory  about  how  the 
Bible  was  translated.   [laughter] 

We  didn't  at  that  moment,  in  the  late  thirties,  really 
think  much  about  what  later  became  called  the  ethnic  prob- 
lem, the  racial  problem.   We  were  pretty  well  confined  to 
discussing  differences  and  similarities  between  religious 
groups--and  that,  by  the  way,  included  Mormons,  who  were 
quite  active  and  sometimes  went  on  the  Trialogue--and  not 
racial  problems,  not  black,  not  Chicanes.   In  fact,  the 
word  "Chicano"  had  not  come  into  our  vocabulary. 

But  as  we  traveled  around  Southern  California,  we 
came  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the  people  in  Hollywood 
who  thought  this  was  great — because  it  was  a  performance, 
and  of  course,  I  suppose  it  tended  to  deflate  anti- 
Semitism  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  film  industry 
were  Jewish.   Louis  Mayer  of  MGM  asked  that  the  three 
of  us  come  and  put  on  our  show  before  his  executives, 
in  the  executive  dining  room  of  MGM,  command  performance. 
They  all  came,  and  it  went  off  pretty  well.   I  sat  next 
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to  Mr.  Mayer  wondering  what  in  the  world  I  was  going  to  talk 
to  him  about.   The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  an  MGM 
movie  which  I  had  seen,  which  I  liked,  called  Three  Comrades. 
The  screenplay  had  been  done  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  and  I 
had  already  become  interested  in  Fitzgerald's  novels.   Well, 
I  mentioned  this  to  Mayer.   He  was  pleased  with  that,  and 
he  summoned  Joe  Mankiewicz,  who  had  produced  the  movie. 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  I  knew  something  about  the 
Fitzgerald  experience  with  Joe  Mankiewicz.   They  had  had 
tremendous  battles  over  the  script.   But  Mayer  called  Joe 
Mankiewicz  up  and  said,  "I  want  you  to  meet  this  young 
fellow.   He  just  told  me  what  a  great  movie  you  produced 
there."   Joe  Mankiewicz  wasn't  going  to  miss  an  opportunity, 
and  he  said,  "You  see,  Louis,  I  always  told  you  we  ought  to 
make  it  a  love  story."   [laughter]   That  isn't  why  I'd  said 
what  I  said. 

That  Trialogue  went  off  well,  and  we  did  a  couple  of 
other  performances  like  that — one  at  the  Hillcrest  Country 
Club  with  about  a  thousand  people.   I  remember  John  Krumm 
bringing  down  the  house  by  turning  to  these  movie  executives 
and  saying,  "Can't  you  do  something  that  will  dramatize 
Protestantism?"   We'd  had  a  rash  of  films  that  had  a  Jewish 
cantor  or  a  Catholic  priest.   That  was  also  the  time  when 
Dore  Schary  became  interested  in  the  conference.   He  had 
just  written  Boys '  Town  for  MGM,  and  he  later  went  on  to 
become  the  head  of  MGM.   He  took  great  interest  in  the 
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conference,  and  he  and  I  became  friendly,  and  we  see  each 
other  once  in  a  while  today. 

Another  by-product  of  our  appearances  in  Hollywood 
was  that  I  got  a  call  one  day  at  the  Religious  Conference 
office  from  somebody  who  said  he  was  speaking  from  the 
Selznick  studios  and  Mr.  [David  0.]  Selznick  wanted  to 
see  me.   Well,  I  said  yes.   A  date  was  set.   I  talked  to 
Tom  Evans  and  Adaline  about  it.   We  were  rather  elated — 
perhaps  another  opportunity  to  raise  some  money,  get  some- 
body new  interested  in  the  conference.   On  the  day,  I  drove 
out  to  this  southern  plantation  of  a  house  in  which  the 
Selznick  studio  did  its  work  in  Culver  City.   I  came  in 
and  gave  my  name  to  the  receptionist,  and  I  waited  and 
was  finally  taken  into  a  room,  and  a  rather  young  man 
came  in  who  was  clearly  not  David  Selznick.   And  I  then 
learned  that  I  was  not  going  to  be  seeing  David  Selznick; 
I  was  seeing  this  man,  Peter  Viertel,  who  was  David 
Selznick's  story  editor.   I  still  didn't  know  why  I 
was  there. 

Peter  Viertel  said,  "Now,  look,  Mr.  Selznick  wants 
your  advice.   He'd  like  to  do  a  religious  movie,  and  the 
question  is  plot,  theme,  story.   Now  what  would  you  think 
about  this  story?"   And  I  would  comment  on  that.   And 
finally  he  said,  "Well,  you  know  I  think  really  what  Mr. 
Selznick  wants  to  do  is  a  life  of  Christ.   What  problems 
do  you  see  in  that?"   And  I  said,  "I  see  a  lot  of  problems. 
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I  mean,  we'll  leave  tJie  Jews  out  of  it  for  the  moment. 
You've  got  real  problems  with  Christians.   Whose  Christ 
are  you  going  to  tell  about?"   I  said,  "Look,  instead  of 
doing  a  life  of  Christ,  why  doesn't  Mr.  Selznick  go  back 
to  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  full  of  great  drama  and  is 
noncontroversial. "   And  Peter  Viertel  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Selznick  wants  the  top  story." 
[laughter]   I  don't  think  the  conference  got  any  money, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  he  ever  did  his  movie  or  not, 
but  I  was  not  consulted  again.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
Because  of  my  work  in  the  religious  conference  and  my 
constant  appearances  on  public  platforms  explaining  the 
Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion,  about  which  I  didn't  know 
that  much,  I  was  asked  to  join  a  rather  select  committee 
called  the  Jewish  Community  Council,  which  was  an  unpub- 
licized,  effective  committee  of,  I  suppose  you  could  say, 
Jewish  leaders  in  Los  Angeles  who  met  for  lunch  once  a 
week  or  once  every  two  weeks  in  the  offices  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  downtown,  where  you  were 
served  delicious  corned  beef  sandwiches  and  other  deli- 
cacies, and  where  those  assembled  discussed  matters  of 
common  concern  to  the  Jewish  community.   We  are  now  up 
to  19  38.   The  Nazi  menace  was  then  quite  obvious  to  every- 
body, and  the  German  Nazis  had  their  counterparts  in  the 
United  States.   Anti-Semitism  was  on  the  rise.   There 
were  explicitly  anti-Semitic  organizations,  propaganda 
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groups,  and  the  Jewish  conununity  was  worried.   The  Jewish 
community  of  Hollywood  felt  that  it  had  a  special  respon- 
sibility.  When  I  say  "Hollywood,"  I  include  Los  Angeles, 
but  a  lot  of  these  people  had  ties  into  the  movie  industry. 
They  were  a  constructive,  sensible  group  of  men. 
GARDNER:   Who  were  they? 

HARRISON:   The  chairman,  who  is  the  man  I  remember  most 
clearly,  was  Mendel  Silberberg,  one  of  the  most  affable 
men  you'd  ever  want  to  meet.   He  was  the  attorney  for 
Louis  B.  Mayer — highly  successful.   He  married  rather  late 
in  life  the  story  editor  at  Columbia  Studios,  as  beautiful 
as  he  was  affable.   He  played  a  good  game  of  tennis,  was 
slightly  bald,  and  ran  a  little  to  fat,  and  had  a  winning 
smile.   Mendel  presided.   I  don't  remember  much  of  what  we 
discussed,  except  that  one  day,  one  of  the  items  on  the 
agenda  was  a  request  from  the  Jewish  community  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  speaker  for  some  meeting  they  were  going 
to  have--because  one  of  the  things  this  committee  did  was 
to  try  to  find  people  in  Hollywood  who  would  go  and  make 
speeches.   And  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  council 
send  Melvyn  Douglas.   And  somebody  said,  "You  can't  send 
Melvyn  Douglas.   He's  only  half- Jewish. "   And  somebody 
replied,  "Send  him  halfway."   [laughter]   That  was  the 
kind  of  meetings  they  were. 

About  halfway  through  my  three  years  or  so  with  the 
Religious  Conference,  Sol  Lesser,  a  producer  who  was  on 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Religious  Conference,  asked 
me  if  I  wouldn't  be  interested  in  learning  the  movie 
business.   I'd  always  been  interested  in  dramatics,  in 
a  way.   I'd  always  thought  that  I  could  die  happy  if  I 
could  produce  a  really  great  musical  comedy.   The  idea 
seemed  attractive.   Tom  Evans  would  not  stand  in  anybody's 
way.   He  said,  "If  you  want  to  do  it,  do  it,"  although 
that  meant  a  lot  to  him,  because  I  remind  you  that  our 
staff  consisted  of  about  two  people.   He  said,  "You  go 
and  do  it."   Or,  at  any  rate,  he  didn't  say,  "Don't  do 
it."   And  he  knew  I  was  tempted  by  it.   So  I  went  off  to 
work  for  Sol  Lesser.   The  first  thing  that  I  was  to  do 
was  to  learn  how  to  write  a  movie  script.   For  that  pur- 
pose, I  was  put  with  what  Sol  Lesser  considered  an  old 
pro — a  man  who'd  been  in  the  business  for  years  and  who 
knew  how  these  things  were  done.   You  have  to  think  of 
the  kind  of  man  Sol  Lesser  was.   He  was  highly  successful 
financially,  he  had  a  keen  business  sense,  but  he  had  the 
heart  of  a  boy.   And  when  you  think  of  the  movies  that  he 
chose  to  do,  you  can  see  where  his  heart  was.   He  started 
with  Jackie  Coogan,  and  he  went  on  to  Bobby  Breen,  and 
then  Tarzan.   The  one  distinguished  film  that  he  made, 
which  I  suspect  he  kept  his  hands  off,  was  Thornton 
Wilder 's  Our  Town.   Boyish  movies  were  the  kind  of  movies 
that  he  wanted  to  do,  and  those  were  not  the  kind  of 
movies  that  I  wanted  to  see  and  certainly  couldn't  have 
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learned  to  write.   At  any  rate,  I  was  put  together  with 
the  old  professional. 
GAFIDNER:   Who  was.  .  .  ? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  remeinber.   He  was  a  man  of  no  distinction, 
but  he  was  one  of  these  men  that  is  brought  in  to  "fix  it 
up,"  make  a  script  work — craftsman,  a  craftsman  of  a  rather 
low  order.   He,  poor  man,  was  a  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War.   And  he  had  a  facial  tic  that  actually  clicked  and 
that  you  could  hear  all  the  way  across  the  room,  not  just 
see.   It  would  come  on  when  he'd  get  nervous.   And  he  was 
usually  nervous.   He  was  the  kind  of  screenwriter  who 
didn't  keep  a  job  long.   He  came  in  for  emergency  relief, 
didn't  last  long.   His  lesson  to  me  was  simplicity  itself. 
He  said,  "Now,  Harrison,  you  have  to  understand  that  there's 
only  one  story  in  the  world,  and  that's  the  story  of 
Cinderella.   You  introduce  your  characters  in  the  first 
act;  conflict  is  set  up.   By  the  end  of  the  second  act 
when  the  curtain  falls,  you  have  reached  the  worst  possible 
situation.   And  in  our  third  act,  you  save  them.   The  prince 
comes  back."   I  thought  that  was  a  rather  original  idea 
until  I  read  the  same  thing  in  James  Branch  Cabell  many 
years  later,  but  he  said  it  was  the  story  of  Christ, 
[laughter]   And  the  end  of  the  second  act,  of  course, 
is  the  crucifixion. 

I  didn't  take  to  this  too  much.   I  played  around  with 
the  script  that  I  was  told  to  do.   The  hero  of  the  script 
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was  to  be  a  young  boy,  a  little  boy,  who  loved  model  air- 
planes.  And  the  drama  of  it  was  that  a  broken-down  flyer 
is  somehow  involved  with  the  little  boy  in  the  making  of 
model  airplanes.   Well,  you  see  the  level  on  which  we  were 
working.   And  you  also  see  why,  finally,  it  didn't  seem  to 
me  the  thing  I  wanted  to  spend  time  on.   I  wasn't  fired, 
and  I  didn't  leave,  but  somehow  it  was  understood  that  I 
would  go  back  to  the  Religious  Conference.   [laughter] 
Sol  remained  a  friend  and  a  dedicated  supporter  of  the 
Religious  Conference  for  many  years  after  that,  and  I 
would  see  him  when  I  came  back  to  Los  Angeles,  but  we 
never  spoke  about  what  had  happened.   That  was  over,  and 
I  went  back  to  Tom  Evans  and  to  Adaline. 

By  1940,  I  had  done  enough  work  in  this  radio  field 
so  that  Everett  Clinchy  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  New  York  wrote  or  spoke  to  Tom 
Evans  and  asked  whether  he'd  let  me  come  back  to  New  York 
to  set  up  a  radio  division  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.   Once  again,  Tom  said,  "Go."   I  had 
never  lived  in  New  York.   I  was  then  about  twenty- two, 
twenty- three.   I  didn't  know  how  to  set  up  a  radio  division 
for  the  National  Conference,  or  for  anybody  else,  but  it 
was  exciting  to  think  about  living  in  New  York.   I  didn't 
know  where  I  would  stay.   I  didn't  have  much  money.   Then 
Walter  Wanger  stepped  into  the  picture.   I  had  got  to  know 
him  through  the  conference.   He  supported,  more  or  less, 
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what  we  did;  at  least,  he  believed  in  it.   And  he  tele- 
phoned and  asked  me  to  come  to  his  office.   He  asked  me 
about  the  job,  about  how  I  planned  to  do  it,  and  where 
I  would  live.   I  said  I  didn't  know,  but  it  would  have 
to  be  pretty  cheap.   He  said,  "I'll  get  you  into  the 
Dartmouth  Club."   He  was  a  Dartmouth  alumnus.   I  said, 
"That  will  be  fine."   And  it  worked  out  well.   It  was 
very  inexpensive,  and  I  had  a  nice  room  and  bath  in  the 
Dartmouth  Club,  which  I  think  was  on  East  Thirty-seventh, 
just  off  Park  Avenue.   I  didn't  know  anybody  in  New  York, 
and  that  was  a  good  place  to  lodge.   I  would  go  to  the 
office  and  wonder  what  I  was  supposed  to  do--it  never  was 
clear.   Out  of  all  that,  and  it  lasted  about  six  months, 
we  managed  to  get  one  program  on  NBC,  which  somebody  else 
wrote — a  tribute  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes.   And  the  reason 
why  we  did  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  because  he  had  just 
died  or  he  was  just  retiring  and  he  had  been  the  first 
Protestant  cochairman  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  and  that  was  considered  a  plus. 

Nothing  much  was  accomplished,  except  one  thing  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Clinchy  or  my  work.  Wanger  gave  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  somebody  he  said  I  would  like, 
and  he  was  right!  Her  name  was  Dorothy  Paley,  and  she  was 
married  then  to  William  Paley  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  They  had  a  beautiful  house  in  the  East  Seventies 
and  an  even  more  beautiful  house  in  Manhasset,  on  Long 
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Island.   I  took  to  Dorothy  immediately.   She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I'd  ever  seen.   She  had  been  married  first 
to  young  William  Randolph  Hearst,  but  they  were  divorced. 
She  came  from  Santa  Monica,  so  we  had  something  in  common. 
I  believe  she  had  gone  to  the  Marlborough  School.   She  was 
not  only  one  of  the  ten  best-dressed  women  of  the  time,  but 
one  of  the  ten  most  beautiful  women  of  any  time,  full  of 
wit  and  intelligence,  and  also  a  real  concern  about  the 
affairs  of  the  world.   Dorothy  was  extremely  good  to  me  as 
a  lonely  young  bachelor  in  New  York  whose  only  credential 
was  that  Walter  Wanger  had  given  me  a  letter. 

One  weekend,  she  called  and  said,  "Gil,  you  come  out 
and  spend  the  weekend  with  us  in  Manhasset."   I  took  the 
train  to  Manhasset  and  this  beautiful  house,  full  of  things 
I'd  never  seen  before  because,  you  know,  I  hadn't  really 
seen  much  of  the  life  of  the  rich.   I  saw  it  now,  the  life 
of  the  cultivated  rich  at  its  most  flowery:   that  is  to 
say,  the  walls  were  covered  with  pictures  by  Fantin-Latour 
and  Rousseau  and  Matisse.   And  the  same  vivid  coloring  went 
into  the  chintz  on  the  sofas.   At  lunch  that  Saturday--it 
was  a  large  luncheon  with  friends  of  theirs — Dorothy  took 
me  aside  and  said,  "You  know  whom  I'm  going  to  put  next  to 
you?"   I  said  no,  she  said,  "Margaret  Sullavan."   Margaret 
Sullavan.   The  star  of  Three  Comrades!   So  I  sat  next  to 
Margaret  Sullavan,  somewhat  tongue-tied,  I  finally  managed 
to  say  to  her,  "Miss  Sullavan  .  .  ." — and  I  was  going  to 
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compliment  her  on  Three  Comrades — "Miss  Sullavan,  this  is 
probably  going  to  bore  you  ..."   And  she  turned  a  look 
on  me  which  I  can't  describe  to  you  and  said,  "I've  never 
been  so  interested  in  all  my  life."   [laughter]   Talk  about 
projection,  talk  about  Hollywood: 

The  next  evening,  Dorothy  said,  "Gil,  we've  been 
invited  out  to  dinner,  and  you're  going  to  come  with  us, 
by  the  Forres tals,  who  live  down  the  road.   Do  you  have 
a  dinner  jacket?"   I  said  I  didn't  own  a  dinner  jacket. 
"Oh,  well.  Bill's  bound  to  have  something  extra."   He  was 
smaller  than  I  was,  but  she  said,  "We'll  find  a  way  of 
fitting  you  out."   When  I  got  up  to  my  bedroom  later,  the 
maid  or  the  butler  or  whoever  it  was  had  laid  out  dinner 
clothes,  including  a  pair  of  shoes.   I  got  into  the  shirt 
and  jacket  all  right;  it  was  tight,  but  I  made  it.   But 
the  shoes  seemed  to  me  about  size  8,  and  I  took  about  size 
11.   I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  get  them  on.   But  I  finally 
did  squeeze  into  them  and  managed  to  hobble  down  the  stairs 
in  time  to  get  into  the  car.   And  we  drove  off  to  the 
Forrestals,  a  large  dinner  party  which  fortunately  was 
some  kind  of  buffet,  so  that  somebody  brought  you  your 
food.   And  I  got  into  the  room  and  saw  a  low  table  with 
a  chair  next  to  it,  and  I  got  into  the  chair,  got  my  shoes 
off,  stayed  there  the  rest  of  the  evening,  only  managing 
at  the  very  end  to  get  back  into  those  shoes  and  hobble 
back  to  the  house  in  Manhasset. 
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I  usually  get  up  early,  and  I  was  wandering  around 
this  house  Sunday  morning — I  thought  everybody  else  was 
asleep — and  I  came  into  a  large  room  that  was  empty  except 
for  something  I  had  never  seen  before,  a  square  box  with  a 
screen  in  front  of  it.   And  on  the  screen  there  was  a  woman 
draped  in  a  shawl  doing  a  dreadful  Spanish  dance.   And  it 
had  sound.   I  looked  at  it,  and  at  that  point  Bill  Paley 
came  into  the  room,  and  I  said,  "What's  that?"   He  said, 
"That's  television."   And  I  said,  "Nothing's  going  to  come 
of  this."   And  he  said,  "You  waiti"   [laughter;  tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

Now  a  change  of  time  and  subject.   During  that  lively 
year  of  1936,  while  I  was  editing  the  Daily  Bruin,  I,  from 
time  to  time,  would  go  down  to  the  gym  and  swim  in  the 
pool.   And  on  one  of  those  days,  after  a  swim,  as  I  was 
standing  in  the  shower,  the  fellow  next  to  me,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before  as  far  as  I  knew,  turned  to  me  and  said, 
"Hey,  my  name  is  Babigian,  and  I'm  a  friend  of  Bill 
Saroyan's.   Would  you  like  to  meet  Saroyan?"   I  said, 
"Yeah,  I  would,  but  what  made  you  think  I  would?"   He 
said,  "Aren't  you  the  editor  of  the  Bruin?"   I  said  yes. 
"Well,  I  figured  you  might  like  to  meet  him."   I  said, 
"How  do  you  know  him?"   He  said,  "I'm  an  Armenian,  and 
all  of  us  Armenians  know  each  other.   I'll  introduce  you." 
[laughter]   I  said,  "Fine."   A  date  was  set  up  for  us  to 
call  on  Saroyan,  who  was  then  working  in  the  B.P.  Schulberg 
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studios  in  Hollywood,  and  I  decided  that  Bill  Okie  and  Hal 
Levy,  my  two  literary  pals  on  the  Bruin,  who  had  gone  with 
me  to  see  Gertrude  Stein  two  years  earlier  in  Pasadena, 
might  like  to  come  along.   So  the  four  of  us  piled  into  a 
car,  Levy  and  Okie  and  Babigian,  and  went  to  the  B.P. 
Schulberg  studio.   We  walked  into  this  framed  bungalow 
office.   Saroyan  sat  behind  a  desk  with  his  hat  on,  and 
in  front  of  him,  across  the  desk,  all  the  way,  were  finely 
sharpened  yellow  pencils.   As  we  came  in,  he  stood  up  and 
said,  "Have  a  pencil."   [laughter]   That  was  kind  of  a 
Saroyan  joke.   He  thought  the  whole  movie  bit  thing  was 
hilarious.   I  suppose  B.P.  Schulberg  thought  that  it  was 
a  little  too  hilarious  because  he  fired  Saroyan  within  a 
week  of  our  meeting  him.   He'd  been  hired,  I  suppose,  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  wanted  to  meet  him:   because  he 
was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  books  of  short 
stories  that  had  come  out  in  the  last  few  years,  called 
The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze.   My  sense  of 
it  is  that  he  never  wrote  anything  better  than  that,  al- 
though he  wrote  a  lot  after  that.   Some  of  those  first 
stories  were  written  when  he  was  hungry,  really  hungry, 
and  they  have  a  pathos,  a  reality  to  them,  that  struck  a 
lot  of  people  as  signifying  one  of  the  great  new  talents 
in  American  writing.   He  also  had  gone  to  hear  Gertrude 
Stein  and  had  been  taken  by  her.   When  she  came  to  this 
country,  he  had  sent  her  a  telegram,  some  flowers,  and 
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she  was  impressed  by  The  Daring  Young  Man  on  the  Flying 
Trapeze.   But  they  lost  interest  in  each  other.   From  his 
point  of  view  it  was  because,  he  said,  he  wouldn't  be  an 
acolyte.   Her  version  was  different.   It  was  that  she 
began  to  lose  interest  when  she  found  out  that  The  Daring 
Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze  was  not  a  title  he  had 
invented. 

Well,  we  opened  this  meeting  with  Babigian  and  Saroyan 
telling  each  other  Armenian  jokes,  which  we  couldn't  under- 
stand.  And  when  they'd  finished  with  that,  one  of  us 
wondered  whether  we  couldn't  get  a  story  from  him  for  the 
Daily  Bruin.   It  didn't  take  long  to  be  friends  with  Bill 
Saroyan.   Within  five  minutes  it  was  "Okay,  pals,  okay, 
comrades,  sure,  call  me  Bill."   When  we  asked  him  for  a 
story,  he  said,  "When  can  you  pick  it  up?"   We  said,  "Any- 
time, tonight."   He  said,  "Sure,  tonight.   I'll  tell  you, 
you  pick  it  up  at  a  pool  hall  above  Stanley  Rose's  Book 
Shop  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  because  I'll  be  there  shooting 
snooker."   We  said,  "Well,  how  much  can  we  have?"   And  he 
said,  "How  much  do  you  want?"   We  said,  "As  much  as  you 
can  give  us."   He  said,  "Well,  I've  got  quite  a  lot  of 
stuff."   We  ended  up  not  going  to  the  pool  hall  but  to 
his  Hollywood  apartment  that  night  because,  he  said,  "I've 
got  the  stories  there  and  you  can  look  around  and  see  what 
you'd  like."   He  was  right.   He  had  a  lot  of  stuff.   There 
were  manuscripts  all  over  the  place,  on  tables  and  chairs. 
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under  the  bed,  in  closets;  and  he  pointed  to  them  and  said, 
"Go  ahead."   So  we  gathered  a  big  bundle  of  manuscripts  and 
took  them  away.   When  we  met  with  him  again,  we  said  we 
wanted  nine  stories,  but  instead  of  the  Bruin,  why  don't 
we  publish  them  in  a  book?   "Great,"  he  said,  "we'll  set 
up  a  book  publishing  company."   I  said,  "We'll  call  it  the 
Conference  Press,  because  maybe  we'll  use  the  basement  of 
the  Religious  Conference  as  our  office."   We  wouldn't  have 
any  rent.   I  was  quite  sure  Adaline  Guenther  would  permit 
that,  as  she  permitted  most  anything  if  she  liked  you.   So 
we  set  up  the  Conference  Press,  decided  to  call  the  book 
Three  Times  Three.   Bill  had  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it.   He 
wrote  a  preface  to  every  story  and  an  afterword  to  every 
story.   Bill  Okie  borrowed  $100  from  the  bank,  and  Hal 
Levy  and  I  chipped  in  what  savings  we  had,  and  Saroyan 
chipped  in  something  of  his  own.   We  did  everything  our- 
selves but  set  the  type  and  run  the  presses.   We  picked 
the  type,  did  the  design,  made  up  the  title,  designed  the 
jacket,  wrote  the  promotion,  sold  the  books.   I  don't 
remember  how  many  copies  we  printed — 1,000  or  so--and  we 
came  out  of  it  even.   But  we  did  that  by  not  spending  any 
money  if  we  could  avoid  it,  and,  of  course,  taking  no 
salaries.   We  had  some  copies  bound  in  paper  for  reviewers 
and  got  some  kickbacks.   The  reviewers  said  we  were  cheap- 
skates.  "If  you're  going  to  send  out  a  review  copy,  send 
us  a  hard-cover  copy."   But  we  got  a  few  reviews — a  good 
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one  in  a  Kansas  City  paper  I  remember. 

Being  with  Saroyan  was  always  entertaining.   During 
this  period  when  we  were  working  on  the  book,  we  got  a 
telegram  from  him  one  day.   I  suppose  he  thought  that  since 
he  was  in  Hollywood,  he  ought  to  act  like  a  man  in  Hollywood. 
It  said,  "Come  to  my  apartment  tonight."   So  we  all  traipsed 
over  to  his  apartment.   And  when  we  got  there,  we  knocked 
on  his  door.   He  stuck  his  head  out  and  said,  "You  fellows 
mind  waiting  a  couple  of  minutes  down  the  hall?"   And  we 
said  no.   (He  was  talking  on  the  telephone.)   So  we  went 
down  the  hall  and  waited  awhile,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
he  said,  "Okay,  come  on  in."   He  said,  "Say,  there's  a 
girl  coming  over.   Do  you  mind?"   We  said  we  didn't  mind. 
About  ten  minutes  later,  a  knock  on  the  door  and  a 
beautiful — I  wouldn't  say  girl — woman  about  thirty,  a 
little  bit  tight,  walked  in. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   IV,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  28,  19  75 

HARRISON:   Well,  this  diversion,  this  smart- looking  woman 
of  thirty  who  arrived  at  Saroyan's  apartment  when  we  thought 
we  were  having  a  meeting,  is  only  interesting,  I  suppose,  as 
a  kind  of  a  glance  at  Saroyan's  debonair,  independent  qual- 
ity.  After  we'd  been  there  a  bit,  she  called  the  Brown 
Derby  and  ordered  three  quarts  of  champagne,  which  we  duti- 
fully drank,  after  which  Bill  said,  "I'm  going."   And  the 
lady  who  had  provided  the  champagne  said,  "That's  a  fine 
way  to  treat  a  girl."   And  he  said,  "I  don't  care  anything 
about  that.   I'm  getting  out  of  here."   So  we  all  piled 
into  Okie's  car,  and  we  dropped  Bill  off  at  the  pool  hall 
above  Stanley  Rose's.   And  the  next  night,  Bill  Okie,  Hal 
Levy,  and  I,  and  three  dates  had  dinner  at  the  lady's 
apartment,  and  it  turned  out,  surprisingly,  to  be  a  very 
decorous  evening. 

The  Conference  Press  published  only  one  other  book 
before  it  went  out  of  business — if  you  could  call  what  we 
did  being  in  business.   That  was  seven  years  later. 
GARDNER:   Was  the  venture  profitable? 

HARRISON:   We  broke  even.   We  got  our  money  back.   Bill 
Okie  got  his  $100  back,  and  I  probably  got  my  $100  back. 
GARDNER:   What  about  pitfalls?   Were  there  any  pitfalls 
in  publishing  that  you  ran  across  that  you  hadn't  anticipated? 
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HARRISON:   I  mentioned  one  of  them:   having  sent  some 
reviewers  some  paperback  copies.   We  had  never  done  it 
before,  we  didn't  know  how  to  do  it,  and  so  we  just 
followed  our  hunches,  and  sent  books  out  to  reviewers, 
and  wrote  notes  with  them,  and  got  a  couple  of  interviews 
in  the  newspapers.   And,  as  I  say,  Saroyan,  because  of  his 
first  book,  had  enough  of  a  reputation  so  that  his  second 
book  was  almost  sure  to  sell  out  eventually,  even  if  you 
didn't  know  anything  about  distribution.   People  would 
finally  hear  about  it,  and  you  would  finally  get  rid  of 
them,  and  we  did.   For  some  months  there  were  stacks  of 
them  down  in  the  basement  of  the  University  Religious 
Conference,  but  gradually  we  sold  them,  and  now  I  find 
it  on  occasional  lists  of  rare-book  dealers  who  are  offer- 
ing you  a  copy  of  Three  Times  Three  at  a  few  dollars  more 
that  we  sold  it  for  in  1936. 
GARDNER:   How  many  more? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  it  will  rival  the  Gutenberg  Bible, 
but  I  suspect  it  would  sell  today  for  perhaps  eight  dollars 
or  so,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we  sold  it  for  something 
like  three  dollars  and  a  half.   Those  were  the  days  when 
books  by  a  fairly  unknown  author  did  not  sell  for  twelve- 
fifteen  dollars. 

We  did  do  the  second  book  because  around  this  same 
time  we  wrote  to  Gertrude  Stein  and  asked  if  we  could 
publish  a  couple  of  lectures.   No,  I  take  that  back. 
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We  did  not  write  Gertrude  Stein  until  later.   We  wrote  her 
after  we  had  met  Bernard  Fay,  who  had  come  to  Los  Angeles 
to  lecture,  and  we  looked  him  up.   He  was  translating  into 
French  two  of  Stein's  lectures  which  had  not  been  published. 
One  was  called,  "What  Are  Masterpieces,  and  Why  Are  There 
So  Few  of  Them?"   And  the  other  was  called  "An  American 
and  Paris."   We  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  Miss 
Stein  would  allow  us  to  publish  them,  and  he  said,  "Why 
don't  you  write  her  and  ask."   Perhaps  he  wrote  her,  too. 
We  got  back  a  note  which  was  the  kind  of  note  that  publishers 
rarely  get  from  authors.   She  said,  "I'm  very  willing  that 
you  should  print  the  two  lectures,  and  Miss  Toklas  will 
type  them  very  soon  and  send  them  on.   Until  you  have 
gotten  back  everything  you've  spent  to  do  them,  of  course, 
you  must  pay  me  nothing.   If  you  should  succeed  beyond 
that,  you  could  give  me  10  percent  royalties  and  everybody 
will  be  happy."   Needless  to  say,  we  agreed  to  those  terms, 
and  we  did  publish  the  book.   It  was  beautifully  done,  far 
more  professionally  than  Three  Times  Three.   I  think  the 
Ward  Ritchie  Press  in  Los  Angeles  did  it.   It  had  a  hand- 
some, pale  blue  dust  jacket  with  a  drawing  of  Stein's  head 
by  Picabia.   We  included  a  few  other  little  pieces  in  it. 
That  book  also  sold  out;  we  didn't  print  many  copies  of  it. 
And  that,  too,  now  is  to  be  found  in  collectors'  lists  from 
rare-book  dealers,  and  again,  it  sells  for  much  more  than 
the  original  price.   It  was  a  serious  and  important  book. 
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The  Saroyan  book  had  some  amusing  short  stories,  but  this 
book  has  in  it  what  I  consider  to  be  Gertrude  Stein's 
finest  essay,  and  the  title  was  taken  from  that  essay — 
What  Are  Masterpieces? 

We  didn't  do  anything  else,  although  we  sent  out  a  few 
other  feelers.   We  wrote  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.   Fitzgerald's 
name  had  dropped  out  of  sight.   He  was  working  in  Hollywood. 
We  got  back  one  of  the  most  modest  notes  you  could  get  from 
a  first-rank  writer,  saying  how  moved  he  was  by  the  fact 
that  young  people   interested  in  publishing  remembered  who 
he  was.   He  deprecated  his  importance  far  more  than  was 
necessary.   But  he  said,  alas,  he  didn't  have  anything  to 
publish,  and  if  he  did  have  anything  to  offer,  he  would 
have  to  offer  it  to  Scribner's.   If  we'd  known  more  about 
publishing,  we  would  have  known  that  anyway. 

We  also  wrote  Henry  Miller,  who  was  then  living  in 
Paris.   In  fact,  we'd  written  Henry  Miller  earlier  and 
received  a  reply  that  said  he  might  be  interested.   This 
was  shortly  before  I  went  to  Europe  in  19  37,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  I  get  in  touch  with  him  then.   So  when  I  was 
in  Paris,  I  called  on  him.   He  suggested  we  get  together 
for  lunch.   I  went  to  his  apartment — I  don't  remember 
where  it  was  except  it  was  on  the  Left  Bank — and  we  then  went 
to  some  modest  place  and  had  lunch,  and  he  expressed 
willingness  to  have  us  have  something  because  he  wasn't 
being  published  at  that  time.   Nothing  came  of  it.   And 
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when  I  got  back,  we  had  another  exchange  of  correspondence, 
including  an  extremely  scatological  letter  from  him. 
Nothing  more.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  wish  I  had  known  Fitzgerald  personally.   I  did  see 
him  once  when  he  came  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  movie  script- 
writer Sonya  Levien,  at  a  house  in  Malibu.   He  seemed  to  me 
rather  sad,  worn,  wan,  white.   I  was  then,  and  have  become 
even  more,  a  great  fan  of  Fitzgerald's  writing.   I'd  read 
him  first  because  in  her  autobiography,  Gertrude  Stein  had 
said  that  she  thought  his  first  novel — and  that  is  not  his 
best  novel — This  Side  of  Paradise,  would  be  read  when  many 
of  Fitzgerald's  contemporaries  were  forgotten.   That  was 
enough  to  send  me  off  to  get  a  copy  of  This  Side  of  Paradise 
and  read  it,  and  I  loved  it.   Liked  The  Great  Gatsby  even 
more,  and  liked  Tender  is  the  Night  even  more  than  that. 
And  his  unfinished  last  novel.  The  Last  Tycoon,  is  the 
best  story  I  have  ever  read  about  Hollywood.   What  so 
impresses  me  is  how  wrong  critics  have  been  who  have  given 
us  the  stereotype  of  the  American  writer  who  writes  a  fine 
first  novel  when  he  is  young  and  then  disintegrates  and 
does  nothing  else.   Fitzgerald  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  story:   he  got  better.   Whether  he  drank  or  he  didn't 
drink,  he  got  better  and  better.   If  you  read  the  notes, 
for  example,  that  he  wrote  to  himself  for  The  Last  Tycoon, 
you  come  away  with  the  feeling  of  almost  heroic  qualities. 
By  heroic,  I  mean  the  capacity  to  take  something  that  seems 
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brilliant  and  throw  it  away  and  begin  again.   For  example, 
he  is  talking  about  something  that  he  has  written — a  scene 
in  which  the  hero  of  the  book,  Monroe  Stahr,  is  returning 
to  Hollywood  from  New  York.   It's  a  description  of  Stahr 's 
world  and  Stahr  himself,  in  terms  of  the  descent  of  the 
plane  into  Los  Angeles  and  the  lights  below,  and  what  all 
of  that  exciting  world  was,  and  what  it  was  to  Stahr,  and 
how  he  was  part  of  it.   I  think  it's  brilliant  writing. 
You  turn  to  the  notes,  and  Fitzgerald  refers  to  this  scene 
and  says  of  it,  "Rewrite  from  mood."   Do  it  again.   I  thought 
if  anybody  could  write  that  good  a  scene,  he'd  leave  it 
alone. 

I  don't  know  anything  about  Fitzgerald's  inner  work- 
ings, or  what  brought  about  this  self-destructive  behavior. 
I've  read,  I  think,  most  everything  that's  been  printed 
that  I've  been  able  to  get  hold  of  about  his  life — the 
various  biographies  and  critical  essays.   I  don't  know  how 
much  he  drank;  he  may  have  been  one  of  those  people  who 
can't  drink  very  much  without  losing  control.   I  remember 
Thornton  Wilder  describing  for  me  one  experience  that  he 
had  with  Scott  Fitzgerald  when  he  had  been  invited  to 
spend  a  weekend  at  a  rented  house  where  Fitzgerald  and 
Zelda  were  staying.   It  may  have  been  outside  Baltimore. 
And  Wilder  said  that  during  a  party  in  which  I  suppose 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  drinking,  Fitzgerald  disappeared 
upstairs,  and  after  a  while  they  became  a  bit  concerned 
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about  him.   Wilder  went  up  and  found  him  in  the  attic  with 
a  shotgun.   He  waved  it  at  Wilder  and  said,  "Hey,  look  at 
this,"  and  pulled  the  trigger.   Missed  Wilder.   The  bullet 
either  went  through  a  window  or  lodged  in  the  wall. 
Wilder  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  downstairs.   The 
next  morning  he  said,  "You  know,  Scott,  you  almost  killed 
me  last  night."   And  Fitzgerald  didn't  know  what  he  was 
talking  about.   He  said,  "What  are  you  talking  about?" 
Wilder  took  him  to  the  attic  and  showed  him  the  bullet 
hole.   He  was  all  apologies,  contrite. 

Wilder  told  me  of  another  time  in  the  South  of  France 
when  they  were  having  dinner  at  the  Gerald  Murphys .   Out- 
side on  a  ledge  were  two  or  three  enormous  urns,  part  of 
the  landscaping.   And  Fitzgerald,  drunk,  pushed  them  over. 
And  his  hosts,  who  were  very  fond  of  him,  according  to 
Wilder,  said,  "Scott,  you  very  naughty  boy.   You  must  be 
punished,  and  you  can't  come  back  and  see  us  now  for  one 
month."   Wilder  said  Fitzgerald  was  terribly  upset.   He 
later  telephoned  the  Murphys  and  said,  "Can  I  come  back 
now?"   These  are  all  second-,  third-hand  stories,  pathetic, 
but  nevertheless,  there's  the  writing — brilliant  writing, 
right  up  to  the  end.   And  it's  hard  for  me  to  read  any 
Fitzgerald  story  and  think  it's  bad,  even  the  stories 
people  tell  me  are  bad — such  as  the  Pat  Hobby  series,  all 
the  things  written  for  Saturday  Evening  Post.   I  find  in 
every  one  of  them  some  touch  that  is  great. 
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GARDNER:   You  mentioned  that  you  knew  his  daughter,  Scottie. 
Did  she  talk  about  him? 

HARRISON:   I  met  her  under  other  circumstances.   She  lives 
in  Washington,  and  she's  somebody  I  have  great  admiration 
for  because  of  the  way  she  has  handled  what  must  have  been 
a  difficult  problem  of  her  father's  legend,  being  his  only 
child,  and  being  herself  written  about  so  much.   Her  refer- 
ences to  him  are  always  in  good  taste.   The  things  she's 
written  about  her  father  are  done  with  sensitivity  and 
restraint  and  affection;  and  yet  they're  realistic. 
They're  not  maudlin,  and  they're  not  apologetic.   They're 
not  defensive.   I  think  Scottie,  whose  name  was  Lanahan 
and  now  is  Smith,  has  made  her  role  of  being  the  daughter 
of  Scott  and  Zelda  something  altogether  admirable,  and  it 
must  have  been  hard--an  impossible  thing — to  handle. 
GARDNER:   Did  Stein  have  any  comments  on  Fitzgerald? 
HARRISON:   She  liked  him,  admired  him.   That's  all  I  know. 
So  did  Alice  Toklas.   They  were  amused  by  him.   Stein  used 
him  as  an  example  of  what  happens  to  American  writers.   On 
his  thirtieth  birthday  he  came  to  see  Gertrude  Stein  in 
Paris.   Alice  tells  how  they  were  closeted  for  an  hour  or 
two  together.   Alice  was  not  present.   And  Gertrude  told 
her  later  that  he  had  wept.   He  had  said,  "My  life  is  over. 
What's  going  to  happen  to  me  now?   I'm  thirty  years  old." 
[laughter]   She  tried  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  a 
future  for  somebody  beyond  thirty.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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One  of  the  debates  that  was  going  on  in  my  last  year 
at  UCLA,  intensified  by  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  which  was 
not  to  come  to  an  end  for  another  two  years,  was  the  debate 
that  went  on  on  the  campuses  all  over  the  country  eJDOut 
fighting.   Do  you?   Don't  you?  We  were  not  asked  to  take 
the  Oxford  Oath  pledging  never  to  support  our  country  in 
any  war,  but  something  like  that  movement  was  going  on, 
and  there  were  organizations,  including  the  American  Student 
Union  (which  was  not  active  at  UCLA,  didn't  exist  at  UCLA), 
that  were  pressing  the  peace  issue,  as  they  called  it. 
More  specifically,  as  we  approached  19  39,  the  debate  took 
the  form  of  whether  or  not  nazism,  fascism  should  be  opposed 
by  force.   In  1937,  I  then  being  a  senior,  I  was  as  close 
to  a  pacifist  as  one  can  be  who  doesn't  have  the  fundamental 
conviction  that  all  violence  is  bad.   I  thought  that  I  would 
never  take  part  in  any  war.   There  were  peace  strikes  called, 
and  I  spoke  at  one  of  them.   I  attended  other  peace  strike 
meetings.   We  also  created  a  new  organization  at  UCLA — 
another  one — in  19  37,  a  local  chapter  of  he  Veterans  of 
Future  Wars.   Its  purpose  was  to  make  a  mockery  of  veterans, 
wars,  preparedness,  armament,  defense  budgets.   Our  command- 
er of  the  Veterans  of  Future  Wars  UCLA  Post,  which  by  the 
way  only  had  about  a  two  months'  life,  was  an  amusing, 
small,  roly-poly  redhead  whose  name  was  Wally  Bonapart. 
His  father  ran  an  orphanage  for  Jewish  children  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  Wally  was  a  very  frolicsome  fellow.   He 
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became  our  "commander."   Our  ceremonies  included  putting 
on  funny  hats  and  running  up  and  down  the  hills  of  Westwood 
with  butterfly  nets.   We  had  a  women's  auxiliary,  and  we 
made  demands  on  the  government  to  pay  us  our  bonus  now  in 
advance  of  war  so  that  we  could  enjoy  it  in  good  health. 

When  things  really  became  a  lot  more  serious — that  is 
to  say,  in  1939 — I  was  still  an  isolationist,  though  I 
never  belonged  to  any  organization  like  the  America  First 
committee.   And  as  the  debate  heated  up,  I  decided  to  try 
to  organize  a  youth  rally  against  war  in  the  Philharmonic 
Auditorium  downtown.   I  invited  Dalton  Trumbo  to  speak. 
I  didn't  know  Trumbo,  but  I  had  read  his  book  Johnny  Got 
His  Gun  and  thought  he  would  make  a  moving  appeal.   I  don't 
recall  who  the  other  speakers  were,  but  we  brought  to  the 
Philharmonic  Auditorium  for  that  antiwar  rally  around  two 
or  three  thousand  young  people.   If  I  were  like  George 
Santayana  and  had  no  conscience,  I  could  remember  all  of 
this  with  no  regret;  but  I  do  look  back  on  it  with  regret 
because  I  was  wrong.   I  misled  people;  I  misled  myself. 
By  the  summer  of  1940,  everything  had  changed,  including 
my  opinions. 

GARDNER:   Were  there  philosophical  roots  for  your 
isolationism? 

HARRISON:  I  think  I  was,  along  with  many  other  people 
my  age,  living  in  the  backwash  of  the  First  World  War. 
War  was  futile;  the  important  war  to  be  fought  was  in 
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the  United  States  against  poverty  and  disease  and  illiteracy, 
and  these  were  the  fronts  where  the  resources  should  go. 
That's  a  line  one  has  heard  since.   It  has  something  to  be 
said  for  it,  but  unfortunately  it  is  a  line  that  is  not  an 
alternative,  or  not  an  answer,  to  the  question  of  what  you 
do  when  you  are  faced  with  formidable  military  force  that 
is  aggressive  in  nature  and  it  strikes.   And  by  the  summer 
of  19  40,  even  I,  in  my  glassy-eyed  way,  couldn't  escape 
seeing  that  the  Nazi  conquest  was  real.   They  had  by  that 
time  conquered  most  of  Western  Europe,  they  were  standing 
at  the  Channel  ready  to  attack  England,  and  suddenly  one 
realized  that  the  world  to  which  you  were  deeply  attached 
was  about  to  go  under — and  go  under  to  something  that  was 
so  wicked  that  you  couldn't  tolerate  it.   So  I  switched; 
and  when  I  switched,  I  switched  all  the  way.   From  having 
been  an  ardent  isolationist,  I  became  the  most  ardent 
interventionist.   I  thought  we  ought  to  declare  war,  was 
all  for  the  Fight  for  Freedom  Committee  as  against  the 
more  moderate,  pro-Allied  position  of  the  William  Allen 
White  Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Allies. 
I  had  friends  who  agreed  with  me,  like  John  Krumm,  who 
was  equally  ardent.   On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those 
like  George  Hill,  who  had  spoken  on  our  Trialoque--who  was 
a  Baptist  and  became  a  very  successful  minister  later — 
who  held  the  more  traditional,  pacifist  position,  although 
I'm  not  sure  whether  George  was  an  absolute  pacifist.   I 
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was,  from  that  point  on,  eager  to  do  whatever  I  could  to 
bolster  the  cause  of  the  fight  against  Hitler. 

That  summer  of  1940,  we  went  back  to  Williams town  to 
this  Institute  of  Human  Relations,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to  which  the  Religious 
Conference  sent  a  small  delegation.   At  that  conference, 
there  was  almost  nothing  anybody  could  talk  about  except 
the  war  and  what  the  United  States  ought  to  do. 

You  will  remember  that  public  opinion  was  not  clearly 
formed  on  this  subject.   Roosevelt  was  pro-Allied.   He  was 
doing  all  sorts  of  things  to  help  the  British  and  others, 
but  he  was  being  attacked  for  that.   Claire  Booth  Luce  was 
to  say  that  he  lied  us  into  the  war,  so  the  argument  was 
desperate  and  intense.   That  was  also  the  year  of  a  presi- 
dential election.   Roosevelt  was  running  for  a  third  term. 
I  recall  our  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  Williamstown  Inn 
of  an  evening  listening  to  Walter  White,  who  was  then  head 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  and  the  indisputable  spokesman  for  what  was  then 
called  the  Negro  community  and  became  the  black  community. 
And  during  this  discussion  about  the  war,  I  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  White,  how  do  you  think  the  Negroes  are  going  to  vote 
in  this  election?"   He  said,  "How  are  they  going  to  vote? 
Why,  they're  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course." 
And  I  said,  "How  do  you  know  that?"   "Why,  because,"  he 
said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  them  that  if  they  don't,  Mrs. 
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Roosevelt  won't  be  in  the  White  House  I"   That  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  last  moments  when  any  black  leader  could  have 
presumed  to  say  that  he  occupied  that  important  a  position 
of  leadership  in  the  black  community.   It  becaune  more  frag- 
mented after  that  and  more  militant. 

When  we  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  after  the  Williamstown 
institute  in  the  summer  of  1940,  we  went  to  work  at  our 
usual  jobs  in  the  Religious  Conference.   Then  the  National 
Conference  had  the  idea  that  in  cooperation  with  the 
Religious  Conference  of  Los  Angeles,  they  could  put  on  a 
nationwide  tour  of  our  young  Trialogue.   We  would  go  to 
campuses  and  put  on  our  show  before  students  and  faculty. 
And  that  was  agreed  to.   Stuart  Ratliff  was  on  it,  and  I'm 
not  sure  who  the  Protestant  was;  it  may  have  been  George 
Hill.   We  started  out  across  the  country,  and  we  made  our 
presentation  at  colleges.   I  remember  particularly  Carleton 
College,  because  I  think  that  it  was  there  in  Minnesota 
that  I  received  a  telegram  from  Washington  signed  by  a 
Jane  Seaver,  who  identified  herself  as  the  codirector  of 
of  the  Division  of  Youth  Activities  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.   The  telegram  said  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
wanted  me  to  go  to  work  for  her  in  this  youth  division, 
and  would  I  come  to  Washington  to  talk  about  it?   I  had 
to  turn  to  Tom  Evans — in  the  middle  of  the  tour — and  say, 
"Tom,  shall  I  go?"   In  effect,  "Will  you  let  me  go?"  be- 
cause it  meant  getting  somebody  as  a  replacement,  sending 
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him  out  from  California  so  that  the  tour  could  finish.   And 
again,  Tom  Evans,  knowing  that  I  found  this  irresistible, 
said,  "You  go."   I  took  the  plane  to  Washington  and  was  met 
at  the  airport  by  the  lady  who  had  signed  the  telegram,  who 
was  a  couple  of  years  younger  than  I  was,  Jane  Seaver.   She 
had  been  student  body  president  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  had 
met  Mrs.  Roosevelt  there,  and  had  been  asked  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  to  come  to  Washington  and  work  in  this  new 
organization  that  had  been  set  up  to  try  to  mobilize  the 
energies  of  the  civilian  population  and  the  resources  and 
thoughts  behind  what  was  then  called  the  defense  effort, 
because  we  were  not  yet  in  the  war. 

GARDNER:   Well,  let  me  ask  a  question.   Did  you  come  into 
any  conflict  with  Adaline  over  this  issue?   Adaline  remained 
fairly  much  a  pacifist  throughout,  didn't  she? 
HARRISON:   Yes. 

GARDNER:   And  yet  you  were  one  of  the  three  spokesmen. 
HARRISON:   Adaline  didn't  insist  that  people  agree  with  her. 
On  these  Trialogues,  the  whole  point  was,  as  they  used  to 
say,  that  we  agree  to  disagree  agreeably.   That  was  the 
point  we  were  trying  to  make.   So  that  wouldn't  have 
mattered  at  all.   But  I  think  you're  correct  that  Adaline 
Guenther  did  not  share  my  passion  for  the  fight  against 
nazism  and  remained  all  of  her  life  pretty  much  a  pacifist — 
though  she  certainly  was  not  the  sort  of  conscientious 
objector  who  would  go  and  protest  the  war  once  it  was  on; 
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in  fact,  she  would  do  everything  she  could  do  to  help  when 
it  was  going  on,  in  private,  personal  ways.   But  I  think  we 
did  have  a  division  in  our  thinking  about  the  war,  yes.   I 
think  she  preferred  the  Gil  Harrison  of  the  isolationist 
days.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Washington,  in  the  summer  of  1941,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
particularly  exciting.   Perhaps  it's  always  exciting  to 
people  who  come  there  for  the  first  time.   I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  exciting  to  all  the  young  men  and  women  who 
came  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  19  33.   But  I  hadn't  been 
there  then;  in  fact,  I  knew  very  little  about  national 
politics.   I  had  never  read  The  New  Republic  magazine,  so 
I  wasn't  properly  informed  on  anything. 

GARDNER:   What  were  you--this  is  a  question  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  before — what  were  you  reading  at  this  time? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  what  I  read. 
GARDNER:   Do  you  remember  any  magazines,  periodicals, 
books? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  I  read  any  periodicals.   And  I 
know  I  didn't  read  any  of  the  political  magazines.   I  was 
a  little  like  my  father:   I  read  the  newspapers  and  fiction 
and  had  a  passing  interest  in  what  was  happening  on  the 
national  scene.   But  as  I've  explained,  I  was  much  more 
interested  in  foreign  affairs  and  the  war,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  part  of  the  national  defense  effort  was  one 
that  I  was  glad  to  embrace. 
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I  got  a  place  to  sleep  in  a  rooming  house  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  about  two  blocks  from  Dupont  Circle,  because 
my  old  Daily  Bruin  friend,  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Bruin,  Bob  Brown,  was  by  then  an  officer  in  the  air  force, 
or  the  Army  Air  Corps  as  it  was  called;  he  had  gone  into 
pilot  training.   Typically,  he  not  only  had  thought  that 
the  war  was  a  serious  matter  and  that  one  had  to  fight 
fascism,  but  he  did  something  about  it:   he  joined  the 
army  in,  I  think,  1939  and  had  become  a  pilot.   And  since 
he  was  in  there  that  early,  he  was  elevated,  I  suppose, 
quickly,  although  I  believe  at  this  time  he  was  still  a 
first  lieutenant.   He  was  working  in  the  War  Department 
prior  to  being  sent  over  to  the  Middle  East  an  an  air 
attache',  where  he  remained  for  a  couple  of  years.   But  he 
was  in  this  rooming  house  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  he 
brought  me  into  it.   There  were  four  of  us  in  one  large 
bedroom,  and  we  had  our  meals  there — bad  meals,  as  I  re- 
call, though  inexpensive.   But  it  was  only  two  blocks 
from  Dupont  Circle,  where  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
had  its  headquarters. 

The  building,  which  is  still  used  as  an  office  build- 
ing, had  been  an  apartment  house,  with  the  happy  consequence 
that  everybody's  office  had  a  bathroom.   I  showed  up  at 
work,  having  agreed  to  accept  this  job,  to  try  to  find  out 
what  my  work  was.   It  was  a  little  unclear  because  every- 
thing was  just  being  started.   The  president  had  appointed 
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Fiorello  LaGuardia,  then  mayor  of  New  York,  as  the  director 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  he  had  asked  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  to  head  up  a  section  which  did  not  deal  with 
civil  defense  planning  in  any  military  sense  but  only  the 
mobilization  of  civilian  efforts  behind  the  defense  program. 
Our  particular  assignment  was  to  find  ways,  devise  ways,  in 
which  young  people  could  be  useful,  whether  it  was  collect- 
ing scrap  metal,  waste  paper,  or  whatever.   I  was  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt.   I  didn't  know  her,  of  course,  and  didn't 
get  to  know  her  until  a  bit  later.   I  did  some  traveling. 
I  learned  what  bureaucracy  means.   One  of  the  first  things 
our  office  did  was  to  proliferate  and  set  up  six  or  eight 
regional  offices — none  of  which  had  any  more  of  a  program 
than  we  in  Washington  did.   But  apparently  the  game  was 
first  to  get  the  office  set  up,  hire  the  people,  and  then 
try  to  find  out  what  you  could  do  with  it.   We  managed 
finally  to  get  some  kind  of  modest  activity  going.   LaGuardia, 
I  found  entertaining.   We  rarely  saw  him  because  as  mayor 
of  New  York  he  gave  us  only  a  little  wave  of  his  left  hand, 
but  when  he  did  come  down  to  headquarters  there  was  bustle. 
We  were  at  one  point  summoned  to  a  staff  meeting  of  about 
thirty  people  around  a  large  oval  table  to  meet  with  the 
director.  Mayor  LaGuardia,  who  would  have  something  very 
important  to  say  to  us.   We  gathered;  we  waited  with  great 
anticipation.   He  came  waddling  down  the  hall  and  into  the 
room,  looked  around — just  like  an  FBI  farce — and  finally 
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sat  down  and  said,  "Are  the  doors  all  closed?   Guarded?" 
Yes,  everything  was  secure.   Then  he  leaned  forward,  and 
in  a  hushed  whisper  said,  "I  have  to  tell  you.   I  have 
learned  that  there  are  German  submarines  operating  in  the 
Atlantic."   Well,  since  that  story  had  been  often  reported 
during  the  previous  twelve  months,  we  thought  it  was  a 
pretty  funny  dramatic  announcement. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt's  assistant  was  the  wife  of  Henry 
Morganthau,  a  lovely  lady — who  died  not  long  after  of 
cancer.   She  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  worked  together  well, 
had  been  old  friends.   The  impression  I  have  of  that  whole 
episode  in  Washington  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
was  not  one  of  any  accomplishment,  and  not  really  much  of 
learning  even  the  ways  of  bureaucracy  because  there  wasn't 
enough  time  for  that  and  I  wasn't  high  enough  up  for  that, 
but  of  the  incredible  benevolence,  as  well  as  vigor,  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  herself. 

There  were  problems  in  the  office  that  came  to  my 
attention  that  I  would  not  have  been  so  aware  of  had  I 
not  come  to  Washington.   For  example — and  I  remind  you 
this  is  1941 — I  came  into  the  office  one  day  after  lunch 
and  found  one  of  our  assistants — not  secretaries,  but 
assistants,  who  had  a  very  responsible  position  and  who 
was  black — crying.   I  said,  "What's  the  matter,  Pauline?" 
And  she  broke  down.   And  I  learned  what  it  was  to  be  black 
in  Washington.   It  was  a  Jim  Crow  town.   And  this  girl, 
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who  had  a  college  degree,  brilliant,  good  administrator, 
had  reached  the  point  where  she  couldn't  take  it  anymore. 
That  day  she  had  gone  out  to  buy  a  pair  of  stockings  and 
they  hadn't  served  her  in  the  store.   And  she'd  gone  on  to 
lunch,  and  they  wouldn't  serve  her.   And  she  came  back  and 
she  broke  down.   Without  that  experience,  I  could  have  gone 
on  for  years  never  knowing  really  what  it  was  like  to  live 
as  an  educated,  competent  black  in  the  nation's  capital. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  one  thing  that  her  critics  made 
fun  of,  but  which  I  didn't.   She  would  bring  a  portable 
phonograph  with  her  to  the  Dupont  Circle  Building  from  the 
White  House,  and  a  little  before  noon,  there  would  come  a 
clapping  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  "Everybody  out,  every- 
body out,  come  down.   It's  time  for  folk  dancing."   Mrs. 
R  would  put  on  the  record  and  teach  us  how  to  folk  dance. 
VJe  would  all  gallop  around  and  fling  ourselves  about  and 
then  were  permitted  to  return  to  our  offices.   [laughter] 
She  had  great  solicitude  for  our  physical  well-being,  even 
for  people  like  me,  whom  she  barely  knew  but  felt  some 
responsibility  for,  as  she  did  for  anybody  that  she  brought 
into  her — in  a  sense,  into  her  service,  but  into  public 
service.   I  developed  a  strep  throat  infection  later  in 
the  year.   Mrs.  R  came  into  the  office,  and  took  one  look 
at  me  and  said,  "You're  sick.   You've  got  to  stop  working." 
I  said  there  was  nothing  wrong.   She  said,  "No,  you're 
coming  to  the  White  House."   And  she  packed  me  off  and 
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took  me  to  the  White  House,  popped  me  into  an  upstairs  bed- 
room, said,  "Get  to  bed,"  came  back,  took  ray  temperature, 
advised  me  what  I  was  to  do — that  I  was  to  stay  there  until 
I  was  well.   When  I  was  well  enough,  I  went  back  to  work, 
but  she  said,  "I  don't  think  you're  ready  to  go  back  to 
work  now;  you've  got  to  go  up  to  Hyde  Park  to  recuperate." 
So  she  sent  me  off  to  Hyde  Park  where  she  had  a  cottage, 
called  Val-Kil,  which  was  apart  from  the  big  house,  and 
where  she  had  a  young  lady  who  stayed  there  and  kept  it, 
and  cooked  for  you.   I  was  all  by  myself.   There  was  snow 
on  the  ground.   I  stayed  for  three  or  four  days,  slept, 
read,  was  attended  to,  cooked  for.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  called 
on  the  telephone  after  I  had  been  there  about  twenty- four 
hours  and  said,  "How  are  you  doing?"   And  I  said,  "Fine." 
She  said,  "Aren't  you  lonely?"   I  said  no.   "Well,  you  know, 
Vassar  isn't  very  far  from  there.   I  know  an  awfully  nice 
girl  at  Vassar.   Why  don't  you  call  her  and  get  her  to 
come  over  to  dinner?"   I  did,  and  also  I  did  something  I 
probably  shouldn't  have  done.   I  knew  that  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald's  daughter  also  went  to  Vassar,  and  I  wanted 
to  meet  her.   So  I  invited  them  both.   And  they  came. 
That  evening  and  dinner  are  memorable  because  of  one 
remark  of  Scottie's  that  struck  me  as  right  out  of  one 
of  her  father's  novels.   We  were  standing  around  in  front 
of  a  good  fire,  and  Scottie  dreamily  looked  off  into  the 
distance  and  said,  "Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  be 
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somewhere  where  there's  skiing,  and  the  mountains,  and 
sports."   And  I  said  to  her,  "Oh,  do  you  like  to  ski?" 
"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "I  don't  ski,  but  you  see,  they'd  all 
go  skiing,  and  I  would  stay  home  in  front  of  the  fire. 
And  when  they  came  back,  we'd  all  have  martinis."   [laughter] 
Sounds  like  one  of  his  heroines.   That  convalescence  ended 
rather  quickly,  and  I  went  back  to  Washington. 
GARDNER:   Who  were  some  of  the  others  in  the  office  with 
you? 

HARRISON:   There  was  Jane  Seaver,  as  I  say,  from  Mount 
Holyoke,  and  there  were  the  various  people  we  hired  for 
our  regional  offices.   We  hired  a  fellow  in  Iowa  by  the 
name  of  Merle  Miller.   I  don't  know  how  we  found  him.   I 
think  he  was  a  reporter.   Or  maybe  he  had  just  gotten  out 
of  the  university.   I  don't  know.   There  was  John  Macauley — 
a  burly  Irish  Catholic  from  New  York.   I  don't  remember  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  them,  but  there  were  about  six  or  seven 
in  these  regional  offices.   Nor  do  I  recall  the  names  of 
people  who  were  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense.   I  wasn't  in  the  office  long  enough  to 
develop  any  particular  attachments  or  expertise  in  govern- 
ment. 

We  did  try  to  get  some  radio  programs  started,  which 
never  came  to  anything.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  helpful  because 
she  signed  letters  that  went  out  to  various  authors  asking 
if  they  would  do  special  scripts,  and  they  did — I  remember 
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one  particularly  good  one  by  Booth  Tarkington.   But  when  it 
came  right  down  to  it,  the  man  at  NBC  with  whom  I  was  work- 
ing couldn't  pull  it  off.   The  networks  did  not  take  the 
programs.   I  did  my  best  with  the  NBC  man — I  think  his  name 
was  Tom  Richworth.   He  personally  was  sold.   I  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  Mrs.  Roosevelt  if  I  could  invite  him  to  the  White 
House  so  that  he  would  be  impressed.   She  said  to  bring  him 
over  to  a  movie.   And  so  one  evening  when  he  was  in 
Washington,  I  said,  "We've  been  invited  to  the  White  House 
to  see  a  movie."   He  was  pleased  with  that.   We  went  to  the 
White  House  and  down  to  the  basement,  where  they  showed 
movies.   The  president  was  wheeled  in.   We  saw  the  movie. 
When  it  ended,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  see  that  the  president 
wanted  something,  and  she  suddenly — because  she  always  was 
very  responsive  to  anybody's  needs  and  certainly  to  his 
needs — suddenly  realized  what  he  wanted:   "Oh,  Franklin, 
you're  waiting  for  your  wheelchair."   He — annoyed  and  per- 
haps tired--said,  "Well,  I'm  not  waiting  for  a  chariot." 
But  NBC  never  came  through. 

These  were  dark  days  abroad.   The  war  was  going  badly 
at  that  point  for  the  Allies.   Roosevelt  had  responded  to 
this  crisis  and  to  the  division  of  the  country  by  doing 
what  now  seems  so  sensible--he  broadened  his  cabinet.   He 
brought  in  Republicans  like  Knox  and  Stimson.   He  made, 
in  a  sense,  a  coalition  government  to  try  to  deal  with 
what  he  must  have  known  lay  ahead.   He  had  been  reelected 
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the  preceding  year  by  this  extraordinary  majority,  carrying 
every  state  but  Maine  and  Vermont.   Nevertheless,  this  de- 
bate that  I  had  begun  to  take  part  in  a  year  earlier  between 
the  isolationists  and  the  interventionists  was  still  going 
strong  and  had  not  been  resolved. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   V,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  29,  19  75 

HARRISON:   I  was  thinking  about  some  of  the  things  that 
were  said  in  our  earlier  conversations.   And  if  I  try  to 
pull  back,  which  is  a  little  difficult  to  do,  and  take  a 
more  detached  view  of  who  this  person  is  who  is  talking 
and  what  he  had  done  to  date,  the  picture  comes  to  my 
mind  of  someone  rather  glib,  superficial,  impulsive,  a 
little  sentimental,  who  never  thought  hard  about  anything 
but  was  constantly  on  the  move.   Which  does  raise  an 
interesting  question  about  this  business  of  how  we  decide 
anything:   How  does  it  happen  that  you  do  this  rather  than 
that  and  end  up  here  rather  than  there? 

GARDNER:   Which  is  one  area  that  I've  been  trying  to  probe, 
in  a  way. 

HARRISON:   Yes.   I've  never  figured  out  myself  what  is 
involved  in  a  decision.   Long  after  the  period  we've  been 
discussing,  I  studied  at  Balliol  College  at  Oxford.   When 
I  say  studied,  I  mean  I  had  a  tutorial  every  week  with  a 
great  man  who  was  then  the  master  at  Balliol,  A.D.  Lindsay. 
And  one  of  the  things  that  he  was  interested  in,  and  that 
I  was  interested  in,  was  the  philosophy  of  Kierkegaard. 
And  Kierkegaard  devotes  quite  a  bit  of  his  thought  to  the 
matter  of  choice.   If  life  is  choice,  what  does  that  mean, 
and  how  do  you  choose?  What  makes  you  choose  this  rather 
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than  that?   I  asked  Lindsay  one  day,  "How  do  you  make  up 
your  mind  about  something  that  matters?"   He  thought  about 
it  awhile  and  said,  "Well,  let  me  give  you  an  example. 
Before  Britain  got  into  the  war,  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
this  was  our  fight,  and  I  was  approached  by  the  Labor  Party 
and  asked  to  stand  for  Parliament.   I  said  to  the  delega- 
tion, 'I  can't  do  that,  I'm  master  of  Balliol  College. 
I'm  not  in  polities'" — though  in  fact  he  was  a  Labor 
partisan.   "But  they  urged  me  to  do  it,  knowing  that  I 
felt  this  way  about  the  war.   I  told  them  that  I'd  think 
about  it,  would  let  them  know."   And  I  said  to  Lindsay, 
"Then  what  did  you  do?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "I  did  what  I 
call  building  a  fire.   I  laid  all  these  arguments,  alter- 
natives, choices,  one  against  the  other,  as  if  I  were 
building  a  fire.   And  then  I  left  it  alone  and  went  to 
bed.   And  the  next  morning  I  woke  up,  and  turned  to  my 
wife,  and  said,  'Oh,  God,  I've  got  to  stand  for  Parliament.' 
Now,  is  that  the  way  it's  done?   What  went  on  during  the 
night?   My  view  of  all  of  these  comings  and  goings  on  my 
part  is  that  there  was  very  little  deliberate  choice  and 
very  little  reflection  or  pondering  of  alternatives. 
There  were  alternatives,  I  suppose.   We  probably  do  think 
about  what  we  think,  but  at  least  I  didn't  think  about 
much  of  what  I  did  as  against  what  I  thought. 
GARDNER:   Well,  let's  explore  that  a  little  bit.   When 
you  graduated  from  college  .  .  . 
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HARRISON:   When  I  graduated  from  college,  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Religious  Conference  because  it  was  there  and  be- 
cause somebody  I  admired  asked  me  to.   I  didn't  wonder 
whether  I  shouldn't  do  something  else. 

GARDNER:   You  didn't  ponder  graduate  school  or  law  school? 
HARRISON:   No.   I  probably  always  took  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  the  line  of  least  resistance  being  one  that  is 
open  to  you.   And  why  it  is  open  to  you,  I  don't  know. 
One  thing  leads  to  another.   It  all  seems  rather  unpredict- 
able, but  it  doesn't  seem  to  work  out  the  way  it  does 
because  you  sat  down  and  chose  to  have  it  work  that  way, 
or  because  you  did  as  Lindsay  did:   deliberated  between 
the  yesses  and  the  nos.   In  my  case  the  answer  was  usually 
yes  to  whatever  was  proposed.   Not  always,  but  in  terms  of 
jobs,  yes,  so  that  I  never  had  a  sense  of  vocation.   I  was 
never  prepared  for  anything.   And  it  seems  to  roe  that  in 
all  the  things  I  did,  I  really  knew  very  little  about  them, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  made  very  little  difference  that 
I  did  thero. 

GARDNER:   Difference  to  whom? 

HARRISON:   Well,  it  made  a  difference  to  me,  but  I  don't 
think  it  made  a  difference  to  the  outside  world.   Also,  I 
think  I  enjoyed  people  who  were  celebrities,  and  your  lot 
is  finally  determined  by  your  desires,  whether  deliberate 
or  unconscious.   And  since  I  enjoyed  being  with  people  who 
were  exciting  and  had  a  certain  glamour,  I  drifted  to  these 
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people,  and  I  drifted  to  jobs  that  had  that  kind  of  excite- 
ment.  But  I  don't  think  I  was  profoundly  serious,  in  the 
sense  of  having  thought  out  what  it  was  that  was  worth 
doing  and  then  doing  it. 

GARDNER:   And  yet  each  of  the  jobs — Religious  Conference, 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense — is  the  sort  of  job  that  one 
would  look  upon  as  service-oriented,  as  indicative  in  you 
of  a  desire  to  serve  the  public,  philosophically  and 
physically. 

HARRISON:   Well,  I  did  like  that.   I  got  satisfaction  out 
of  doing  that,  yes.   I  certainly  never  set  out  to  make 
money;  that  was  not  one  of  my  ambitions.   But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  never  lacked  money — that  is  to  say,  lacked  money  to 
do  the  things  I  cared  about  doing.   But  then,  I  didn't  care 
about  doing  some  things  which  required  a  lot  of  money.   Yes, 
in  general,  you  could  say  I  was  service-oriented.   But  I 
didn't  think  about  it  that  way.   I  thought  about  it  just 
in  terms  of  whatever  it  was  that  happened  to  come  down  the 
pike  that  looked  interesting  and  that  somebody  asked  me  to 
do.   The  American  Veterans  Committee  was  a  bit  different, 
because  AVC  was  something  I  decided  ought  to  be  created. 
And  there  was  nothing  there  to  go  into;  you  had  to  make 
it.   And  you  had  to  begin  making  it  at  a  time  when  nobody 
else  was  thinking  about  it.   Maybe  that's  different. 
GARDNER:   Then  perhaps  it's  a  turning  point  for  you  as 
well. 
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HARRISON:   I  don't  think  there's  ever  a  turning  point. 
GARDNER:   Perhaps  there  are  many  turning  points,  and  that 
can  be  one. 

HARRISON:   Yes,  but  a  turning  point  implies  that  once  I 
was  a  sinner  and  now  I'm  saved.   A  turning  point  implies 
something  radically  different  about  the  routes  you  take 
as  against  the  routes  you  had  taken. 

GARDNER:   In  a  sense,  you  were  grasping  your  own  fate  at 
this  point,  though.   You  were  no  longer  accepting  that 
which  was  being  offered  to  you. 

HARRISON:   Well,  in  a  sense  I  never  did  accept  that  which 
was  being  offered  to  me,  then  leaving  it  alone.   Anyway, 
AVC  was  not  that  much  different  from  organizing  the  un- 
organized at  UCLA — the  desire  for  fraternity  and  for  being 
with  people  who  share  your  views  and  who  are  out  to  do 
battle.   There  wasn't  any  turning  point.   It  was  just  more 
of  the  same,  at  a  different  age  and  with  a  slightly  differ- 
ent objective. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  we  are  moving  in  our  conversation 
toward  the  war,  aren't  we,  and  Pearl  Harbor.   I  was  last 
talking  about  working  in  Washington  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
I  did  a  bit  of  traveling  around  the  country,  as  I  mentioned, 
to  these  regional  offices  that  we  had  set  up  to  do  we  did 
not  know  what.   One  of  these  trips  took  me  to  Detroit,  by 
air.   When  I  arrived  in  Detroit,  I  was  met  at  the  airplane 
by  somebody  who  looked  agitated  and  said,  "Are  you 
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Harrison?"   "Yes."   "Come  with  me  immediately."   I  was 
rushed  to  another  airplane.   I  said,  "What's  the  matter?" 
He  said,  "Don't  you  know?"   I  said  no.   He  said,  "An  hour 
ago,  the  Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor.   And  we  had  a  call  from 
Washington  that  you  are  to  turn  around  and  come  back 
immediately  because  you're  to  go  on  a  plane  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  LaGuardia  to  California."   So  I  flew  back 
to  Washington.   There  was  a  plane  waiting.   There  were 
about  ten  people  inside.   I  don't  remember  all  of  them. 
LaGuardia  was  there — he  sat  in  the  front  by  himself  in 
another  compartment--and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Joe  Lash, 
whom  I  came  to  know  rather  well,  but  didn't  know  then. 
Joe  had  been  the  head  of  the  American  Student  Union.   He 
had  come  to  know  Mrs.  Roosevelt  when  the  ASU  had  one  of 
its  annual  meetings.   There  had  been  a  division  of  opinion 
about  the  war  and  about  Roosevelt.   The  president's  name 
had  been  booed.   Joe  stood  by  the  president  and  certainly 
stood  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  who  I  believe  had  been  asked  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  a  friendship  developed  between 
them  which  was  abiding  and  had,  on  both  sides,  deep 
affection.   Joe  later  honored  himself  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
by  writing  a  fine  book,  Eleanor  and  Franklin.   We  took  off 
for  California. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  trip,  I  learned  on  the  air- 
plane, was  to  reassure  people  on  the  West  Coast  that  they 
weren't  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  Japanese.   It  was  a 
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time,  you  can  imagine,  of  frightening  rumors  —  "Jap  sxib- 
marines  sighted  off  the  coast" — none  of  which  were  true. 
It  was  also  a  fertile  time  for  hysteria,  an  exaggeration 
of  danger,  although  certainly  the  Japanese  were  a  danger. 
Some  of  this  fear  I  think  expressed  itself  in  the  decision 
that  was  made  by  the  president  to  relocate  the  Japanese  in 
detention  camps  in  the  West,  which  many  people  who  were 
part  of  that  decision  came  later  to  regret.   One  of  those 
who  regretted  it  was  Francis  Biddle,  the  attorney  general, 
whom  my  wife  and  I  came  to  know  in  Washington  long  after 
this.   He  had  been  part  of  that  decision,  and  he  later 
said  that  it  had  been  a  mistake.   Having  been  raised  in 
Los  Angeles  and  having  known  some  of  these  Nisei  in  public 
school,  it  was  incredible  to  me  that  anyone  could  imagine 
that  they  might  be  a  threat  to  the  United  States.   They 
seemed  to  me,  many  of  them,  more  American  than  anybody 
else.   At  any  rate,  we  were  to  go  out  to  California — when 
I  say  we,  I  mean  essentially  LaGuardia  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt — 
to  talk  to  people,  mayors  and  leaders  of  various  kinds, 
and  let  them  understand  that  everybody  knew  that  the  West 
Coast  existed  and  that  the  government  cared  about  it,  and 
that  everything  was  going  to  be  all  right. 

We  had  an  odd  experience  on  the  plane,  which  never 
was  repeated  in  my  experience;  perhaps  planes  now  fly 
higher.   We  were  flying  along  and  were  served  dinner  on 
trays  which  we  put  in  our  laps.   Then  we  hit  an  air  pocket. 
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The  trays  rose  up  off  our  laps  as  in  a  slow-motion  movie, 
slowly,  steadily  rising,  all  the  way  up  until  they  hit  the 
ceiling,  and  then  they  fell  down,  and  we  were  all  covered 
with  our  dinners.   [laughter] 

We  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  the  next  morning  after  some 
fitful  sleeping.   I  was  put  in  a  car  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  [Fletcher]  Bowron,  who  was  mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
we  drove  off.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  a  press  conference. 
And  after  that  we  went  to  Occidental  College  because  Remsen 
Bird,  then  the  president  of  Occidental,  was  a  friend  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  she  had  agreed  to  talk  to  his  students. 
Joe  Lash  went  along.   We  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  president's 
living  room  at  his  house  at  Occidental.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  said 
a  few  words  but  then  turned  it  over  to  Joe.   Joe  was  then 
an  expert  stump  speaker.   He  ended  his  oration  to  the 
students  with  a  dramatic  "Win  the  war,  win  the  peace," 
and  that's  what  we  all  wanted  to  do.   That  night,  we 
listened  while  President  Roosevelt  spoke  from  Washington 
on  radio  about  the  purposes  for  which  we  were  fighting, 
and  we  were  all  very  moved  by  that  because  he  was  talking 
beyond  the  winning  of  the  war  to  what  Joe  called  the  winning 
of  the  peace.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

If  you'd  had  [George]  Gallup  and  Louis  Harris  around 
at  that  time  doing  the  polls,  you  would  have  found  that 
very  few  Americans  opposed  the  Japanese  relocation  centers. 
It  was  only  many  years  later  that  people  who  had  been 
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responsible  for  the  decision  began  to  express  second 
thoughts.   The  last  time  I  talked  to  Walter  Lippmann— a 
few  months  before  his  death  in  New  York,  and  he,  by  that 
time,  was  getting  a  little  confused — he  wanted  to  talk 
about  that  decision  because  he  had  just  read  in  a  book 
written  by  Earl  Warren,  after  Earl  Warren's  retirement 
as  chief  justice,  that  Warren  regretted  going  along  with 
the  decision  when  he  had  been  governor  of  California. 
Walter  was  thinking  back  to  his  own  columns,  in  which 
he  had  strongly  supported  the  decision.   I  think  he  had 
done  so  because  he  had  been  told  by  people  in  authority 
in  Washington,  and  especially  military  people,  that  the 
move  had  to  be  made  if  we  were  to  make  sure  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  was  protected.   However, 
in  his  old  age,  Walter  evolved  another  rationale  that 
was  more  congenial  to  humane  feelings  than  the  one  he 
actually  had  when  he  wrote  the  column.  "You  know,"  he 
said,  "I  defended  this  decision  because  I  thought  that 
the  Japanese-Americans  themselves  needed  protection  from 
hysterical  retaliatory  moves  by  other  Americans."   And 
indeed  that  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
done,  but  I  don't  think  that  that  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  made  the  decision,  and  I  doubt 
if  it  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Walter  Lippmann  when 
he  wrote  his  supportive  columns  in  1941.   Hindsight  makes 
heroes  of  us  all. 
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GARDNER:   Especially  since  so  much  land  was  confiscated 

and  so  on.   One  seldom  confiscates  land  and  resells  it  in 

the  name  of  protection  of  the  citizen. 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  whether  that  was  known  at  the 

time  .  .  . 

GARDNER:   Perhaps  not. 

HARRISON:   ...  or  was  a  factor  in  anybody's  decision. 

That  all  came  out  later,  didn't  it? 

GARDNER:   Well,  there  were  sprinkled  cases  during  that 

entire  period  where  various  Nisei  sued  to  regain  land 

that  had  been  taken  from  them. 

HARRISON:   And  did  they  win  the  suits? 

GARDNER:   Rarely.   Not  until  after  the  war. 

HARRISON:   And  then  after  the  war,  they  did. 

GARDNER:   After  the  war  they  started  to. 

HARRISON:   A  little  like  some  of  the  Indian  suits  we're 

now  having. 

GARDNER:   In  fact — well,  this  is  all  irrelevant,  but  since 

a  conversation  is  the  goal  of  oral  history — there  were  laws 

until  the  1940s  that  kept  property  and  fishing  rights  away 

from  Japanese  in  certain  cases.   The  Japanese  were  not 

permitted  to  fish  commercially  in  certain  areas  until 

about  1947  and  '48 — little  touches  like  that. 

HARRISON:   But  you  know,  this  isn't  unusual,  is  it?   You 

will  always  find  people  who  use  principle  to  advance  their 

economic  interests.   Think  of  how  many  Germans  were  able 
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to  persuade  themselves  that  there  was  some  high  principle 
at  stake  in  decrees  of  racial  purity  that  would  preserve 
the  Fatherland  against  impure  influences  and  infiltrations. 
And  if  you  could  act  with  that  high  gloss  of  principle,  how 
easy  it  was  to  take  over  somebody's  property,  because  not 
only  were  you  serving  your  economic  interests,  but  you  were 
convinced  you  were  serving  the  state.   That  kind  of  ration- 
alization has  gone  on  many  times  in  many  places,  and  it 
did  in  California. 

When  we  came  back  from  California,  and  I  went  back  to 
my  desk  at  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  the  tempo  of 
everything  picked  up.   Nobody  any  longer  had  to  pretend 
that  we  were  mobilizing  for  defense;  we  were  mobilizing 
to  win  a  war.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  the 
job  of  a  young  man  in  his  twenties  was  not  mobilizing 
civilians  but  was  in  the  armed  forces.   I  stayed  around 
awhile,  at  least  long  enough  to  be  invited  to  Christmas 
dinner  at  the  White  House,  which  was  an  exciting  occasion 
because  Winston  Churchill  had  flown  over  and  was  the 
honored  guest.   I  was  gratified  to  see  that  the  things  I'd 
read  were  true,  that  he  did  drink  scotch  during  dinner-- 
or  at  any  rate  something  that  looked  like  it.   [laughter] 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  pilot.   I  can't  imagine 
why — I  have  no  aptitude  for  things  of  that  kind  and  no 
mechanical  skills  that  I  know  of — but  it  seemed  romantic, 
and  I  tried  to  enlist  in  the  navy,  for  the  pilot  training. 
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I  had  a  letter  of  reconunendation  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 
Whether  that  was  enough  to  kill  it,  whether  there  were 
other  reasons — and  there  may  have  been,  I  don't  know — I 
was  turned  down.   And  out  of  frustration  and  impulse,  I 
walked  a  few  blocks  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  office  and 
asked  if  they'd  accept  me  as  a  pilot  trainee,  which  they 
did.   There  was  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
government  and  the  British  government  that  Americans  could 
serve  with  the  British  forces  without  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king.   This  had  started  long  before  we 
were  in  the  war,  when  the  British  were  desperate  for 
pilots.   They  had  trained  some  Americans  in  Canada,  and 
they  had  also  a  few  training  fields  in  the  United  States 
by  agreement  with  our  government.   One  of  those  training 
fields  was  in  Lancaster,  California,  in  the  desert,  which 
was  convenient  for  me  because  it  was  about  an  hour's  drive 
from  where  my  parents  lived.   So  I  was  sent  to  Lancaster. 

I  think  I  was  the  only  American  in  that  training 
class.   I  was  treated  no  differently  from  the  British. 
I  was  older  than  these  kids  who  were  being  sent  over  who 
were  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  from  all  classes--a  couple  who 
had  left  Oxford  to  enlist,  others  who  perhaps  hadn't 
finished  high  school,  all  bright  and  casual,  nonchalant, 
unheroic.   I  lasted — well,  I'll  tell  you  about  one  inter- 
esting man  who  was  an  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  drilling 
us,  not  of  teaching  us  how  to  fly  airplanes  or  of  what  was 
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inside  the  motor.   His  name  was  Martyn  Greene.   I  had  never 
heard  of  Martyn  Greene  and  was  only  told  afterwards  that  he 
was  the  singer  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  in  England.   He  used 
to  sing  for  us.   He  was  a  brisk  drill  master,  very  smart 
and  quick. 

Since  we  were  near  Hollywood,  I  was  able  to  arrange 
a  few  parties  for  some  of  these  young  British  cadets.   Sol 
Lesser  invited  about  four  of  them  and  me.   "I'll  produce 
some  beautiful  young  starlets,"  he  said,  and  did.   We  ate 
a  fancy  dinner  at  his  house.   Just  before  we  left  camp  to 
go  to  this  party,  the  commanding  officer  had  issued  an 
order  canceling  all  leaves.   There 'd  been  some  infraction 
of  some  rule  by  somebody,  and  they  hadn't  been  able  to  pin 
responsibility  for  the  infraction.   And  as  a  consequence, 
the  commanding  officer  decided  that  everyone  would  be 
penalized  and  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  leave  the  camp. 
And  there  I  was,  having  set  up  this  dinner  with  Sol  Lesser 
and  the  starlets.   I  went  to  the  commanding  officer, 
saluted,  and  stood  there.   I  explained  that  the  party  had 
been  set  up,  and  though  I  really  had  no  right  to  suggest 
that  there  be  exceptions  made  to  this  rule  ...   He 
immediately  interrupted  me  and  said,  "Oh,  of  course,  you 
must  go.   We  can't  let  our  friends  down,  can  we?"   [laugh- 
ter]  Well,  I  served  in  the  American  army,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  no  American  officer  that  I  ever  met  would  have 
said  anything  like  that.   So  we  had  a  good  party. 
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I  got  through  primary  training  all  right,  and  what  I 
liked  most  of  all  were  the  night  solos  because  the  air  was 
very  still,  almost  no  wind,  and  the  moon  would  come  out. 
You  would  go  up  by  yourself  and  do  loop- the- loops .   It  was 
exhilarating.   The  loneliness  of  it,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
night  except  for  the  motor,  and  soft,  warm  air  all  around 
you — wonderful.   But  when  we  got  on  to  two  motors,  I 
developed  bad  sinus  attacks,  blacked  out  during  one  of  the 
flights,  and  was  sent  to  the  doctors  and  washed  out.   After 
spending  a  month  or  two  with  some  specialist  in  sinus,  I 
went  off  and  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

GARDNER:   When  you  originally  applied  for  the  navy,  was 
that  in  an  officer  training  program? 

HARRISON:   Well,  if  you  applied  for  pilot  training,  you 
had  to  end  up  being  an  officer. 

GARDNER:   This  is  sort  of  half  a  shot  in  the  dark  and 
half  something  that  someone  mentioned  to  me,  but  is  it 
possible  that  a  small  touch  of  anti-Semitism  may  have  been 
at  play  there,  that  Jews  were  not  taken  into  officer  pro- 
grams in  the  navy  at  that  time  to  any  great  extent? 
HARRISON:   I  have  no  evidence  for  that.   It  may  be.   It 
may  be  that  there  was  that  element  in  the  navy  among  the 
high  command.   I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  be  told  that 
there  was.   I  don't  know.   I  don't  think  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  my  being  Jewish.   I 
would  have  thought  that  it  might  have  had  more  to  do  with 
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the  fact  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Roosevelt  because,  after  all, 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  that's 
an  awkward  position.   But  maybe  even  that  was  not  the 
case.   Perhaps  I  didn't  do  well  enough  on  the  physical; 
I  don't  know.   I  don't  regret  it. 

The  army,  in  the  beginning,  was  what  you  would  expect-- 
the  training  camps,  getting  sick  after  those  first  immuni- 
zation shots,  going  from  place  to  place  and  waiting,  hearing 
foolish  things  said,  standing  around,  being  useless,  learn- 
ing elementary  drills.   When  I  was  interviewed,  as  everybody 
was,  to  be  classified  for  some  sort  of  job  in  the  army,  I 
made  a  critical  mistake.   I  told  them  that  I  had  done  some 
radio  work.   I  never  should  have  mentioned  it  because  that 
slotted  me  forever,  and  I  was  sent  off  to  a  control- tower- 
operators   school.   Since  I  had  handled  a  microphone,  it 
was  assumed  that  I  would  be  right  to  sit  up  in  a  tower  and 
direct  airplane  traffic.   So  I  went  to  control- tower  school 
in  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  which,  as  I  discovered,  was  not  the 
best  place  for  anybody  who  was  susceptible  to  sinus  attacks. 
I  got  quite  a  few  of  them.   It  turned  out  that  there  was  a 
doctor  who  I  had  known  at  UCLA  who  was  assigned  to  Roswell. 
I  don't  think  he'd  been  out  of  medical  school  very  long. 
I  interested  him  not  only  as  a  friend  from  UCLA  but  also 
as  somebody  on  whom  he  might  practice  some  of  the  things 
he'd  learned.   When  I  went  to  see  him  one  day,  he  said, 
"Now,  look,  we're  going  to  fix  this  up."   And  he  lay  me 
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down  on  the  table  and  packed  my  nose  with  cotton  saturated 
in  cocaine.   And  after  a  few  minutes,  I  felt  as  if  I  was 
going  to  die.   I  began  to  slide  under.   And  I  grabbed  the 
table;  I  wanted  to  be  saved  from  this.   And  he  got  the 
cotton  out,  and  I  revived.   That  treatment  was  not  tried 
again.   [laughter] 

I  finished  the  control-tower  school,  having  learned 
things  like  Morse  Code,  which  I  forgot  within  weeks,  and 
how  to  flash  lights  in  code  at  airplanes  in  case  sound 
contact  was  cut,  and  all  the  proper  things  to  say:   "Roger" 
and  "Wilco"  to  pilots  who  wanted  to  know  whether  they  could 
land,  and  how  you  told  them  which  airstrip  to  land  on, 
north  or  northeast,  rather  than  south  or  southwest.   And 
I  spent  hours  sitting  up  there  in  the  tower  doing  that — 
night  shifts,  day  shifts.   I  was  still  a  private  and  bored 
silly.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

As  was  true  of  many  enlisted  men  in  the  army — or  in 
my  case,  the  Army  Air  Corps  because  there  was  no  separate 
air  force  then — I  was  moved  from  camp  to  camp  and  did  very 
little  in  any  of  them.   I  went  from  Arizona  to  Colorado  to 
Indiana  to  Michigan.   There  were  a  couple  of  bright  inter- 
vals when  I  got  away  on  a  three-day  pass.   Mrs.  Roosevelt 
had  written  me  when  I  was  in  Indiana,  saying  couldn't  I 
get  a  pass  and  come  and  stay  at  the  White  House?   I  could — 
and  did.   I  remember  particularly  the  ride  in  the  taxi  from 
the  railway  station  in  D.C.  to  the  ^'fliite  House  because  I 
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was  the  only  enlisted  man  in  the  car.   In  those  days  taxis 
didn't  just  pick  up  one  person;  they  picked  up  everybody 
they  could.   And  I  believe  there  were  about  five  of  us  in 
the  car,  and  there  was  an  officer  jairaned  into  the  seat  next 
to  me.   And  as  we  drove  from  the  station,  he  said  to  me 
pleasantly,  "Well,  private,  is  this  your  first  trip  to 
Washington?"   I  murmured  something.   And  he  then  took  it 
upon  himself  to  show  me  where  everything  was.   He  said, 
"And  now,  we're  passing  the  Interior  Building,  and  on  your 
right  you  will  see  this."   And  then,  as  we  pulled  up  to 
the  White  House,  he  said,  "And  that,  of  course,  is  the 
White  House,"  and  I  said,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and  got  out, 
and  walked  in  the  gate.   It  was  real  Walter  Mitty. 
[laughter]   The  high  point  of  my  military  experience 
to  date.   [laughter] 

By  that  time,  I  had  begun  to  try  to  organize  something 
that  would  be  a  new  veterans'  organization  after  the  war — 
which  we'll  go  into  in  greater  detail  later — but  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  knew  about  this.   She  always  like^J  to  have  people, 
particularly  younger  people  who  were  doing  things  or  had 
ideas,  tell  the  president  about  them,  if  she  didn't  do  it 
herself.   And  during  that  three-day  stay  at  the  White  House, 
or  two-and-a-half-day  stay,  she  said  to  me,  "Now,  Gil, 
we're  going  to  have  drinks  with  the  president  in  his  study, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  will  be  a  naval  captain 
there.   He's  there  because  young  Franklin" — her  son — 
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"called  me  this  morning  and  said,  'Mom,  my  commanding 
officer  is  going  to  be  in  Washington,  please  have  him  over 
to  the  house."'   We  strolled  into  the  study.   Mrs.  Roosevelt 
did  not  drink,  but  the  president  was  seated  at  his  desk, 
relishing  the  ceremony  of  mixing  martinis.   He  made  a 
martini  and  gave  it  to  me.   I  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
desk  and  listened  to  the  conversation  he  was  having  with 
the  naval  captain,  who  was  being  very  correct,  very  "Yes, 
sir;  yes,  sir;  yes,  sir."   And  at  one  point,  the  naval 
captain  said  to  the  president,  "Sir,  I  understand  from 
reading  the  newspapers  that  Congress  has  authorized  the 
building  of" — then  he  named  a  certain  number  of  naval 
ships  of  different  kinds.   And  the  president  looked  at 
him  with  glee  and  said,  "Oh,  yes,  that's  right.   But," 
he  said,  lifting  his  arm  off  the  desk  and  shaking  it, 
"I've  got  a  few  more  up  my  sleeve."   That's  the  way  he 
played  the  game.   It  was  his  navy,  his  warl 

We  had  dinner  one  of  those  nights  with  only  the 
family.   John  Boettiger  was  there,  then  married  to  Anna. 
There  was  one  old  family  friend — an  elderly  lady.   Again, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  "I'm  going  to  seat  you  next  to  the 
president,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  him  all  about  this  new 
veterans'  organization."   I  did,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  said, 
"Well,  the  American  Legion  made  fools  of  themselves,  but 
so  will  you."   He  recommended  that  we  all  join  the  Legion. 
He  said,  "You'll  have  the  numbers.   Look  at  how  many 
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millions  there  are  of  you.  You  can  move  in  and  take  it 
over,"  It  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  that  I 
had  that  advice.  I  said  nothing  to  that  except  that  we 
weren't  going  to  do  it — I  wasn't  going  to  do  it. 

During  dinner,  there  was  an  interesting  display  of 
how  Mrs.  Roosevelt  worked,  and  how  the  president  listened 
to  her.   He  was  entertaining  us  with  a  story  of  an  appoint- 
ment that  he  had  had  that  day  with  somebody  he  described  as 
"some  politician  from  Ohio."   This  politician  from  Ohio — 
which  was  said  in  slightly  derisive  tone — had  come  to  him 
to  ask  his  help  on  some  party  squabble  in  Ohio.   The 
president  looked  at  us,  and  he  said,  "I  said  to  that  man, 
I  can't  be  bothered  with  Democratic  politics,  I'm  busy 
running  a  war" — and  then  he  looked  around  waiting  for  us 
all  to  laugh  and  cheer.   Which  we  did,  except  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
She  leaned  forward  and  stuck  out  her  long  arm  and  shook 
her  finger  in  his  face  and  said,  "But  Franklin,  you  must 
never  forget  that  you  are  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  it  is 
your  responsibility  to  see  that  it  stands  for  something." 
And  he  pulled  back,  his  jaw  dropped,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  yes,  yes."   She  never  let  him  forget  things  like 
that.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

At  that  same  dinner,  there  was  another  little  inter- 
change which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  particularly  appreciated. 
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John  Boettiger,  who  I  believe  was  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
was  talking  about  the  Japanese,  and  talking  about  them  as 
some  kind  of  inferior  race,  and  nobody  was  challenging 
him.   I  decided  to  speak  and  I  said,  "How  much  does  that 
differ  from  what  the  Nazis  say?"   Which  was  very  rude,  but 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  pleased.   She  gave  me  a  broad  smile, 
[laughter]   We  didn't  have  any  more  discussion  about  that, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

If  I  had  made  the  grade  in  the  RAF  or  in  the  navy,  or 
if  I  hadn't  mentioned  that  I  knew  something  about  radio 
and  had,  by  some  good  fortune,  ended  up  by  doing  something 
interesting  in  the  military,  I  don't  know  as  I  would  have 
done  anything--or  at  least  done  as  much  as  I  did — about  a 
new  veterans'  organization.   [phone  rings;  tape  recorder 
turned  off]   But  the  idea  of  there  being  a  different  kind 
of  veterans'  movement  after  the  Second  World  War  was  not 
an  idea  that  came  to  me  in  some  kind  of  revelation  when  I 
was  in  the  army.   I  had  been  convinced,  like  a  great  many 
other  people,  that  we  would  get  into  the  war,  convinced  of 
that  by  late  1940  or  early  1941,  and  therefore  started 
thinking  then  about  the  kind  of  organization  which  would 
come  out  of  the  war  once  we  got  into  it.   And  with  that  in 
mind,  I  had  talked  to  quite  a  few  people  about  it.   I 
remember,  for  example,  being  in  New  York — this  again,  many 
months  before  I  was  in  the  military — and  going  to  see  some- 
body who  had  been  recommended  to  me  whose  name  was  Oren 
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Root,  who  was  then  in  the  navy  and  working  in  an  office 
on  Church  Street  in  Manhattan,  to  try  and  interest  him  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  organization  which  we  would  plan  for 
during  the  war  and  have  ready  to  go  when  the  war  was  over. 
Oren  was  sympathetic.   We  had  correspondence  about  it  and 
spent  evenings  together  talking  eibout  it.   Oren  had  been 
the  leader  and  organizer  of  the  Young  v^illkie  clubs  in 
1940.   He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  politically  a  liberal,  a 
Republican,  and  a  man  of  ability.   I  talked  to  other  people 
about  it,  trying  to  create  some  kind  of  network  of  friends 
who  would  keep  in  correspondence,  and  think  about  what  aims 
they  had,  and  try  to  define  these  aims,  and  think  about 
the  nature  of  the  organization  they  wanted  to  have,  and 
let  this  all  build  and  develop  while  we  were  in  service 
so  that  we  had  something  ready  to  go  when  we  got  back  and 
were  demobilized.   Then,  when  I  went  into  the  service,  I 
asked  Adaline  Guenther  if  she  would  be  willing  to  be  the, 
I  suppose  you  might  say,  spider  at  the  center  of  the  web, 
because  somebody  needed  to  be  a  clearinghouse  for  all  of 
our  correspondence f  and  perhaps  put  out  some  kind  of  mimeo- 
graph bulletin  which  we  could  all  receive  where  we  could 
read  each  other's  thoughts  and  exchange  ideas.   That  didn't 
mean  we  didn't  write  to  each  other,  but  at  least  we  had  a 
central  place  where  we  could  file  ideas.   Adaline  said 
she'd  be  willing  to  do  that.   She  became  the  mimeographer 
and  the  distribution  center  for  this  bulletin  of  an 
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organization  that  didn't  have  a  name  or  an  existence.   We 
called  it  a  Conunittee  of  Correspondence,  and  I  spent  a 
great  part  of  every  day  writing  letters  to  anybody  I  could 
think  of  whom  I'd  known,  who  was  in  service,  explaining 
what  I  hoped  we  would  do,  getting  letters  back.   That  cor- 
respondence went  on  all  during  the  war — a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence,  three  or  four  letters  a  day  going  out, 
perhaps  more  coming  back.   I  think  it  must  have  bewildered 
the  officers  under  whom  I  served  at  all  these  various 
places  because  I  had  so  much  mail  to  read.   [laughter] 
They  must  have  looked  on  me  with  some  puzzlement.   What 
was  I  doing?   The  war  hadn't  even  been  won.   What  were  we 
talking  about? 

GARDNER:   I'm  a  little  confused  about  the  bulletin. 
HARRISON:   Edited  by  Adaline? 

GARDNER:   Right.   Was  the  publication  10845  the  same  thing? 
HARRISON:   10  84  5  was  the  address  of  the  University  Religious 
Conference. 

GARDNER:   And  that  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   That's  where  she  did  them. 
GARDNEF :   ...  was  the  same  pi;iblication. 
HARRISON:   That's  right. 

GARDNER:   The  impression  I  had  gotten  was  that  originally 
that  started  as  sort  of  just  an  exchange  among  the  people 
who  had  been  at  URC. 
HARRISON:   Well,  perhaps  it  did,  or  perhaps  she  did  two 
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different  things.   I  think  she  may  have  had  her  own  news- 
letter.  I  think  she  did  have  her  own  newsletter  to  what 
she  called  her  "grandchildren" — all  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  University  Religious  Conference.   But  this  was 
something  a  little  different.   This  was  sent  to  servicemen 
who  were  interested  in  a  new  organization  and  included 
many,  many  men,  of  course,  who  had  no  association  with 
the  Religious  Conference,  who  did  not  know  Adaline  Guenther 
except  as  a  name  on  the  bulletin — if  her  name  was  on  it, 
which  I  doubt.   Now,  of  course,  some  of  these  people  that 
I  was  in  touch  with,  and  who  later  joined  AVC  or  who  helped 
create  it,  were  people  that  I  had  met  first  in  the  Religious 
Conference — for  example.  Cliff  Dancer,  who  had  been  on  the 
Student  Board,  who  got  quite  excited  by  this  idea,  and  who 
ended  up  working  for  the  national  office  of  AVC. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   V,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  29,  1975 

GARDNER:   Just  briefly,  one  of  the  things  that  Adaline 
says  .  .  .  [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off]   Before 
the  phone  rang,  I  was  about  to  ask  a  question  based  on  what 
Adaline  said  in  her  memoir  having  to  do  with  the  initiation 
of  the  newsletter.   She  said  one  of  the  reasons  the  other 
newsletter  got  initiated,  from  what  I  can  recall,  was  that 
people  kept  writing  and  saying,  "What  does  Gil  Harrison 
think  about  such  and  such?"   And  they  knew  that  she  was 
sort  of  a  clearinghouse  and  everybody  was  writing  her,  and 
so  she  decided  she  would  just  start  printing  up  a  newsletter, 
Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

HARRISON:   No,  I  don't.   She  never  told  me  that.   But,  and 
I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  I  now  think  that  there  probably 
were  two  different  things  that  she  did.   She  did  serve  as 
a  clearinghouse  for  those  of  us  who  were  interested  in  a 
new  veterans'  organization;  in  addition  to  which  she  kept 
in  touch,  as  she  always  kept  in  touch,  with  all  these 
people  who  had  been  through  the  Religious  Conference  and 
who  were  now  scattered  all  over  the  world.   I  think  there 
must  have  been  two  different  things  here.   At  any  rate  .  .  . 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Before  going  into  any  further  description  of  life  in 
the  military,  which  had  its  better  moments  as  the  war  came 
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closer  to  an  end,  I  should  emphasize  that  from  1942  to  1945, 
wherever  I  was,  whatever  the  field,  whatever  my  particular 
job  in  the  military,  it  was  always  secondary  to  the  corres- 
pondence that  went  on  with  other  servicemen  and  the  planning 
that  went  on  for  the  postwar  organization.   I  spent  most  of 
my  military  years  planning  for  the  future  and  not  doing  much 
to  aid  the  war  effort.   I  say  in  self-defense  that  I  wasn't 
given  much  to  do  to  aid  the  war  effort,  and  whatever  I  had 
to  do  could  be  done  with  your  little  finger,  and  you  had 
lots  of  free  time  then  to  do  what  you  wanted  to  do  in  the 
afternoons  or  the  evenings  or  whenever  you  had  any  free 
time  off.   My  leaves  were  spent  trying  to  drum  up  support 
for  this  idea,  and  we'll  come  back  to  that,  and  how  the 
organization  actually  developed,  a  bit  later. 

One  of  my  last  stations  before  going  overseas  was 
Deming ,  New  Mexico,  a  dreary  place,  where  I  was  still  doing 
control- tower  work.   And  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  saying  that  she  was  accompanying  the  president 
on  a  trip  to  Mexico,  [loud  whistle]  and  the  president  would 
be  flying  back  but  she  was  going  to  take  a  train  back,  and 
she'd  looked  it  up  and  found  that  the  train  passed  through 
Deming,  New  Mexico,  and  wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  she  stopped 
off?   Now,  I  was  still  a  private,  and  that  message  doesn't 
come  to  many  privates,  and  it's  disconcerting  to  the  command. 
That  didn't  bother  me,  although  I  knew  it  might  prove  awk- 
ward.  I  also  knew  that  before  I  answered  her  letter,  I 
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would  have  to  tell  the  commanding  officer.   It  wasn't  as  if 
you  were  receiving  your  sister.   So  I  did,  [booming  noise] 
and  there  was  considerable  agitation  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  camp — a  small  camp.   The  commanding  officer  was  in  no 
position  to  suggest  that  I  not  tell  her  to  come;  on  the 
other  hand,  from  his  point  of  view  it  was  perhaps  a  feather 
in  his  cap,  [whistling  noise]  but  what  he  did  say  was  that 
the  camp  would,  of  course,  wish  to  have  her  speak  to  the 
troops.   He  would  preside  over  that.   And,  he  said,  would 
I  convey  that  invitation  when  I  replied.   I  said  I  would. 
I  wrote  her,  and  she  said  yes.   The  commanding  officer  said 
something  else  to  me.   He  said,  "I  want  it  understood  that 
although  we  welcome  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  appearance  to  speak  to 
the  troops,  I  want  no  questions  from  the  audience."   I  said 
I  would  convey  that,  too.   Deming,  New  Mexico,  if  you've 
ever  been  there,  looks  like  something  out  of  a  bad  Warner 
Brothers  movie  of  a  western  ghost  town.   The  sidewalks 
aren't  paved — wooden  boards.   The  main  street  consisted  of 
three  or  four  saloons.   There  was  one  broken-down  hotel, 
but,  at  least  respectable,  for  Deming.   Mrs.  R  had  written 
that  she  and  Miss  Thompson,  her  secretary,  would  be  arriving 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  so  I  reserved  a  room  in  the 
hotel  where  she  could  go  wash  up  and  where  I  thought  perhaps 
they  could  be  served  breakfast.   I  was  at  the  station  at 
something  like  seven-thirty  in  the  morning  to  meet  the 
train,  and  she  and  Tommie  got  off.   I  told  her  I  had  gotten 
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this  hotel  room,  and  she  said  fine.   We  started  off,  she 
striding  down  the  main  street  on  the  unpaved  sidewalk. 
And  I  said,  well,  I  thought  perhaps  she'd  like  some  break- 
fast.  Had  she  had  breakfast?  No,  she  hadn't.   And  I  said, 
"Well,  we'll  perhaps  go  to  the  hotel."   We  were  just  passing 
one  of  the  saloons  with  swinging  doors,  and  she  said,  "What's 
the  matter  with  this?"   I  said,  "I  don't  know."   She  said, 
"Let's  go  in  here."   So  we  went  in  and  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  booths.   The  management  went  out  of  its  mind,  the 
management  being  some  old  fellow  who  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  this.   It  didn't  bother  Mrs.  R.   She  ordered  break- 
fast.  She  was  very  gracious  to  anybody  who  served  her, 
who  was  around  her.   As  we  were  having  breakfast,  the 
townspeople  began  to  gather.   And  she  saw  them,  because 
she  never  missed  things  like  that,  some  ladies  putting 
their  heads  through  the  swinging  doors  and  holding  little 
bouquets  of  flowers.   And  she  beckoned  them  in,  and  accepted 
the  flowers,  and  talked  to  them,  and  went  right  on  eating 
breakfast.   I  did  take  her  to  the  hotel  and  left  her  for 
a  bit,  and  then  she  was  due  to  come  to  the  camp,  to  be 
received  by  the  commanding  officer.   I  believe  he  sent 
his  car,  or  he  went  personally  and  picked  her  up  and  then 
brought  her  out  to  the  camp.   There  was  a  general  siimmons, 
and  all  the  men  in  the  camp  came  into  the  large  hall,  and 
she  got  up  on  the  stage  and  talked  simply  about  the  objec- 
tives of  the  war  and  her  hopes  for  the  world  after  the  war. 
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I  had  said  to  her,  when  I  picked  her  up,  "Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
I  must  tell  you  the  commanding  officer  has  said  there  will 
be  no  questions  asked."   She  looked  at  me  and  smiled  and 
said  nothing.   I'm  sitting  in  the  audience.   She  finishes 
what  she  has  to  say,  and  then  she  steps  forward  and  says, 
"Now  I'd  like  to  have  questions."   The  commanding  officer 
didn't  dare  say  a  word.   At  first,  there  were  no  questions. 
They  were  all  scared  to  ask  her  questions.   So  she  stepped 
over  the  footlights — one  foot  over  the  footlights,  one 
foot  on  the  stage — and  leaned  down  toward  them  and  said, 
"Come  on,  there  must  be  some  questions.   Now,  somebody." 
Well,  then  somebody  had  the  courage  to  ask  something,  and 
that  started  it  off.   More  questions,  enough  questions, 
then  the  meeting  was  over. 

She  had  to  go  to  El  Paso  to  get  her  train  back  to 
Washington,  and  the  commanding  officer  suggested  that  I 
should  drive  her  there.   I  didn't  have  a  car,  but  the 
chaplain  offered  me  his,  and  off  we  started  for  El  Paso. 
I  was  given  a  twenty-four-hour  pass  to  accomplish  this 
mission,  the  most  important  mission  of  my  stay  in  Deming. 
And  as  we  were  driving  along  and  had  come  within  about 
five  miles  of  El  Paso,  I  looked  in  the  mirror,  and  I  saw 
we  were  being  followed  by  about  four  cops  on  motorcycles. 
As  we  got  closer  to  El  Paso,  they  moved  closer  to  us  as 
an  escort  guard.   And  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said,  "Gil,  stop  the 
car."   I  stopped,  she  waited,  they  came  up,  and  she  smiled 
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at  them  and  said,  "It's  so  nice  of  you  to  do  this,  but  I 
would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  wouldn't,  if  you  would 
just  go  away. " 

Well,  they  went  away,  and  we  came  into  El  Paso  on  our 
own  and  went  to  a  hotel.   It  was  by  then  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.   We  got  up  to  the  room,  and  Mrs.  R  said, 
"I  bet  you'd  like  a  drink."   She  didn't  drink,  I  remind 
you.   I  said,  "I'd  love  a  drink."   She  picked  up  the  phone 
and  said,  "Will  you  send  up  one  martini,"  and  perhaps  she 
also  ordered  something  for  Tommie.   I  heard  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  explaining  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  in  El  Paso 
they  had  local  option,  and  no  liquor  was  allowed  to  be 
sold.   El  Paso  was  dry.   And  she  said,  "Why  don't  you  do 
it  anyway?"   "Yes,  Mrs.  Roosevelt."   Up  came  the  drink, 
[laughter] 

I  went  back  to  camp,  and  I  was  shot  out  of  there 
within  a  week.   I  didn't  blame  them.   I  was  posted  for 
overseas  duty.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

The  staging  area  for  overseas  was  a  camp  in  Sacramento, 
and  there  were  some  pleasant  weekends  in  San  Francisco,  just 
before  getting  on  a  boat.   The  Top  of  the  Mark  was  jammed. 
We  didn't,  of  course,  know  where  we  were  going,  except 
that  I  was  attached  to  what  was  called  the  AACS,  the  Army 
Air  Corps  Communications  System — again,  because  1  was  sup- 
posed to  know  how  to  operate  a  control  tower.   I'll  tell 
you  now  that  I  never  entered  a  control-tower  overseas, 
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because  it  was  discovered  that  they  had  too  many  control- 
tower  operators,  which  was  symptomatic  of  the  system.   One 
of  the  reasons  I  could  never  get  out  of  the  control  tower 
in  the  United  States — and  I  tried  often — was  because  it 
was  an  essential  occupation  and  operators  were  said  to  be 
badly  needed. 

When  our  boat  got  into  the  South  Seas,  it  was  warm, 
and  instead  of  being  confined  to  these  four-  or  five-tier 
bunks  below,  they  let  us  come  out  on  decks  and  lay  our 
blankets  there.   We  would  lie  there  and  look  up  into  this 
sky  full  of  stars  and  sleep  in  the  balmy  nights,  and  then 
see  coming  towards  us  in  the  daylight  a  place  like  New 
Caledonia,  which  looked  like  something  Joseph  Conrad 
couldn't  have  done  justice  to--the  coral  reefs,  the  green- 
blue  water,  the  brilliant  white  stone  buildings.   We  didn't 
land  in  New  Caledonia.   I  ended  up  in  New  Guinea,  where  I 
was  made  a  clerk  because  I  knew  how  to  type,  having  learned 
on  the  Daily  Bruin. 

The  lieutenant  in  charge  was  a  man  that  I  didn't  take 
to.   He  was  officious,  egotistical,  and  pretentious.   He 
had  graduated  from  Columbia,  was  certain  that  he  was  an 
expert  on  all  subjects,  and  would  take  various  opportunities 
to  explain  to  Private  Harrison  what  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  all  about — the  fact  that  we  had  a  Congress  and  a 
president  and  so  on.   I  disliked  him  intensely.   I  also 
disliked  him  because  he  was  a  cynic  about  his  own  job. 
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He  said  quite  frankly  to  me  one  day  that  he  lived  for  only 
two  things  in  the  army — one  was  the  occasional  Australian 
nurse  that  he  could  pick  up  in  the  hospital,  and  the  other 
was  gin  or  any  kind  of  booze  that,  because  he  was  an 
officer,  he  managed  to  get  sent  on  military  planes  coming 
from  Australia.   My  feelings  about  this  man,  I  think,  were 
shared  by  quite  a  few  others  in  the  detachment,  because  I 
know  that  on  one  occasion,  as  a  matter  of  beautiful  revenge, 
two  men  who  were  sent  down  to  the  airstrip  to  pick  up  his 
latest  cargo  of  booze  from  Australia  neatly  opened  the 
packed  crate,  took  out  every  bottle  and  broke  it,  put  the 
bottles  back,  redid  the  box  so  that  you  couldn't  see  it  had 
been  tampered  with,  and  delivered  it  to  him.   He  opened  it 
up  and  said,  "Well,  it  must  have  been  broken  in  transit." 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

After  six  months  or  so  as  a  typist,  I  was  promoted  to 
assistant  mail  clerk:   that  is  to  say,  I  was  given  the  job 
in  this  small  detachment  of  sorting  out  letters  by  alphabet-- 
A,  B,  C,  D — and  then  distributing  them  to  the  fellows  who 
came  for  their  mail.   That  was  a  little  more  taxing  intel- 
lectually than  the  typing,  but  no  more  absorbing.   Some- 
thing came  over  me  which  fortunately  I've  never  experienced 
again.   I  was  working  in  the  mail  room,  and  things  reached 
the  point  where  I  couldn't  take  them  anymore.   And  I  said 
to  the  fellow  with  me,  "I'm  not  feeling  well,  and  I've  got 
to  go  and  lie  down."   And  I  did,  and  passed  out.   There 
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was  a  rushing  about;  they  thought  I'd  had  a  heart  attack. 
I  was  carried  off  on  a  stretcher  and  put  in  the  hospital. 

It  was  not  a  heart  attack,  but  a  simple  case  of 
hysteria.   I  was  visited  the  first  day  I  was  there  by  a 
first  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  Allen  Howard,  who  was  in 
an  adjacent  military  detachment,  on  our  grounds  but  a 
separate  outfit.   I  don't  know  why  he  picked  me  up  exactly, 
but  I  think  maybe  he  was  the  censor  of  my  letters  and  got 
interested  because  he  came  to  me  once  when  I  was  in  the 
mail  room  and  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  The  New  Republic.   He 
said,  "I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  see  this."   I'd  never 
read  The  New  Repxiblic,  but  I  knew  about  it.   And  I  said, 
"Well,  thanks.   But  how  did  you  know  I'd  be  interested  in 
seeing  it?"   He  said,  "Oh,  I  just  thought  you  might."   He 
befriended  me,  came  to  see  me  in  the  hospital,  and  said, 
"Now  look,  you're  okay,  but  you're  going  to  get  a  visit 
this  morning  from  this  lieutenant  in  your  outfit."   I 
said,  "I'm  not  going  to  see  him.   If  he  comes  in  here, 
I'll  kill  him."   He  said,  "No,  you're  not  going  to  kill 
him.   You're  going  to  see  him,  you're  going  to  be  nice, 
and  it's  all  going  to  be  okay."   I  did  get  the  visit;  it 
was  all  right.   And  after  I  got  out  of  the  hospital,  I 
found  I'd  been  transferred  into  this  other  outfit,  my 
superior  officer  being  the  friendly  Lieutenant  Howard. 

From  then  on  it  was  fine.   I  was  still  a  clerk,  but 
he  looked  out  for  me.   I  began  to  revive  my  interest 
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in  things. 

I  was  sitting  typing  one  day  when  Lieutenant  Howard 
came  over  to  me  and  said,  "I've  got  something  to  tell  you, 
the  president  has  just  died."   Boy,  what  a  shock.'   There 
was  a  stillness  in  the  camp  all  the  rest  of  the  day.   No- 
body talked. 

I  said  to  Lieutenant  Howard  one  day,  "Why  don't  we  put 
out  a  little  magazine,  a  kind  of  commemorative  magazine 
about  this  outfit,  its  history,  and  the  people  in  it  in 
New  Guinea."   He  said,  "Fine,  you  just  go  ahead  and  do  it." 
And  he  backed  me  up.   I  said,  "The  first  thing  I  need  is  a 
fellow  who's  over  in  the  Admiralty  Islands,  by  the  name  of 
Arthur  Frick."   I'd  met  Frick  in  Sacramento  in  the  camp; 
he  was  part  of  this  aaCS  and  a  fine  artist  who  afterwards 
went  to  the  university  in  Beirut,  American  University,  and 
taught  art.   So  Howard  said,  "All  right."   He  got  Frick 
from  the  Admiralty  to  our  place  in  New  Guinea.   Art  got 
some  paper  somewhere,  set  up  shop  in  our  tent,  and  did  a 
design  for  a  cover.   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   I  wrote 
to  various  other  parts  of  AACS  in  New  Guinea  and  asked  them 
to  write  articles  telling  about  what  was  happening,  men- 
tioning everybody's  name.   And  we  took  some  pictures  of 
people--tents ,  the  commanding  officer — and  I  wrote  a  lot 
of  copy  about  New  Guinea.   Then  the  question  was  where 
were  we  going  to  have  it  printed?  Well,  Lieutenant  Howard 
found  an  American  outfit  somewhere  that  had  a  printing 
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press,  and  off  I  went  on  an  airplane  with  this  copy,  and 
Art  Prick's  beautiful  cover  design,  and  they  started  to 
set  type.   It's  extraordinary  the  things  that  can  be  done 
in  wartime  because,  of  course,  no  money  ever  changes  hands; 
people  just  do  things.   Somebody  picks  up  a  phone  and  says, 
"Will  you  do  this?"   And  they  say,  "Sure,  I  guess  we've  got 
the  time  to  do  that,"  and  then  it's  done.   In  the  middle  of 
producing  this  little  booklet,  the  press  broke  down,  and 
they  didn't  think  they'd  be  able  to  fix  it.   And  I  said, 
"Well,  is  there  anybody  else  who's  got  any  equipment?" 
And  they  said,  "The  Australians  do,  but  they're  on  this 
Bougainville,  a  thousand  miles  away."   But  in  those  days, 
in  those  circumstances,  you  didn't  think  about  whether 
something  was  impractical.   We  had  some  kind  of  telephone 
communication,  rather  rudimentary,  between  where  I  was  and 
headquarters.   So  I  got  on  the  phone,  talked  to  Lieutenant 
Howard,  and  said,  "I've  got  to  take  all  this  stuff,  and 
pack  it  up,  and  get  in  a  plane,  and  get  over  to  Bougainville 
because  maybe  the  Australians  will  do  it."   He  said,  "Go 
ahead."   So  I  went  to  the  Australians,  who  said,  "Sure, 
come  on."   I  stayed  with  the  Australians  ten  days  or  so 
and  learned  to  like  beans  and  tomatoes  for  breakfast. 
They  finished  setting  the  type,  and  they  printed  the 
magazine.   And  we  got  it  all  stacked  in  an  airplane  and 
got  it  back  to  headquarters.   Mind  you,  I  had  been  away 
quite  some  time  without  any  official  orders.   Lieutenant 
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Howard  squared  the  coitmanding  officer  somehow.   I  had 
brought  back  a  good  pamphlet,  which  pleased  the  commanding 
officer  so  much  that  he  called  everybody  together  and  said 
that  he  had  written  a  special  citation  to  be  put  in  my 
files  for  this  contribution — which  was  a  credit  to  him 
because  he  was  the  commanding  officer.   His  picture  was 
in  it,  and  this  was  a  commemorative  piece  that  he  knew 
would  in  later  years  be  looked  at  with  some  interest  by 
the  people  who  served  there.   Well,  that  was  an  enjoyable 
experience.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Lieutenant  Howard  had  studied  at  Northwestern,  and  he 
was  interested  in  archaeology.   And  he  said  one  day,  "Gil, 
I  want  you  to  come  with  me  and  help."   We  got  into  a  jeep, 
and  we  drove  off  into  the  jungles,  up  some  hills  and  into  a 
clearing  where  there  was  a  church,  an  abandoned  church, 
that  had  been  built  by  the  natives.   Nearby,  the  army  had 
set  up  a  storage  depot  for  various  kinds  of  equipment. 
Nobody  was  around  the  church — it  was  clearly  not  being 
used — and  Lieutenant  Howard  stopped  the  jeep  and  said, 
"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  you  and  I  are  going  to  do,  and 
you're  going  to  be  the  lookout.   We're  going  to  saw  off 
these  pillars,  and  we're  going  to  send  them  back  to 
Northwestern  University  through  the  army."   I  said,  "You 
can't  do  that  to  a  church."   He  said,  "It's  not  being 
used.   These  are  very  important  primitive  carvings." 
And  they  were  beautiful.   They  were  colored,  wooden. 
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carved  pillars.   "First  of  all,"  I  said,  "the  church  may 
fall  down."   He  said,  "No,  we  won't  cut  those  supports 
down,  but  we'll  find  other  things" — including  some  woodwork 
that  was  above  the  altar.   There  had  to  be  quite  a  bit  of 
climbing  in  order  to  get  up  to  it  and  saw  the  carvings. 
You  can't  saw  without  making  a  little  noise,  and  that's 
why  I  was  posted  outside  as  a  lookout  while  Lieutenant 
Howard  went  around  with  his  saw  and  took  off  all  the  best 
pieces  of  primitive  sculpture  he  could  reach.   We  managed 
to  do  it  without  anybody  interfering,  and  get  the  loot 
into  the  jeep.   He  got  it  packed,  got  it  sent,  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  got  to  the  Northwestern  archaeology  depart- 
ment,  [laughter] 

Perhaps  through  the  intervention  of  Lieutenant  Howard, 
I  was  promoted  to  corporal  and  promoted  out  of  New  Guinea 
to  Manila,  where  I  was  attached  to  the  Historical  Section 
of  this  AACS  headquarters.   It  consisted  of  three  people — 
the  captain  in  charge,  with  whom  I  had  few  words,  but  I 
think  there  must  have  been  some  words  between  him  and 
Lieutenant  Howard  because  I  was  given  an  unusual  amount 
of  freedom  and  little  to  do,  which  permitted  me  to  work 
more  on  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  or  what  was  to 
become  that.   The  captain  was  Jewish.   I  saw  him  many 
years  later--because  he  identified  himself;  otherwise, 
I  wouldn't  have  known  him — at  an  anniversary  dinner  for 
The  New  Republic.   The  other  person  was  a  sergeant,  also 
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Jewish,  from  New  York,  who  had  been  active  in  the  Liberal 
party  and  therefore  was  much  interested  in  the  plans  for  a 
new  veterans'  organization.   We  had  an  easy  time. 

Art  Frick  ended  up  in  Manila  also.   And  to  show  how 
relaxed  things  were,  we  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  not 
to  live  in  the  camp,  so  we  went  around  the  neighborhood  and 
found  a  beautiful  house  owned  by  an  elderly  Filipino  with  a 
young  wife.   It  had  an  empty  garage,  and  we  asked  if  we 
could  rent  it  for  a  small  amount.   He  agreed — because  I 
suppose  we  could  bring  a  few  PX  supplies  from  time  to  time. 
Art  and  I  set  up  our  cots  and  mosquito  nets  in  this  garage 
and  lived  there.   Nobody  objected. 

I  don't  quite  know  what  I  was  expected  to  do  in  this 
Historical  Section.   We  were  moving  toward  the  end  of  the 
Japanese  War,  the  Germans  had  already  surrendered  in  Europe, 
and  I  was  .  .  .   Well,  before  I  get  to  that,  I  should  tell 
you  about  two  more  New  Guinea  experiences  which  preceded 
Manila.   There  was  a  fellow  in  the  detachment  in  New  Guinea 
who  looked  like  Andy  Gump  at  twenty-five.   He  had  an  idea 
that  he  knew  how  to  make  a  boat  out  of  a  metal  pontoon 
used  on  an  aquaplane  as  part  of  its  landing  gear.   He 
fussed  around  with  this  metal  contraption,  then  finally 
said  that  he  had  finished  it,  and  it  would  work,  and  how 
would  I  like  going  for  a  paddle  in  it  out  in  the  ocean? 
We  went  to  the  beach  and  launched  it,  the  two  of  us  got 
in  it,  and  we  paddled  out  about,  oh,  I  should  think  at 
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least  a  half  a  mile,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  thing  sank. 
It  didn't  wait.   It  didn't  spring  a  leak;  it  just  sank. 
And  there  we  were  with  our  GI  boots  on.   [laughter]   It 
hadn't  occurred  to  us  to  take  off  our  shoes.   Getting  to 
shore  was  the  most  strenuous  exercise  that  I  can  recall, 
[laughter]   We  lay  on  the  beach,  near  dead.   I  learned 
that  you  can't  take  GI  boots  off  when  you're  swimming. 
We  would  try  to  untie  them,  try  to  get  loose  of  them,  and 
then  we  would  go  down.   [laughter]   So  we  would  get  to 
the  surface,  thrash  around  some  more — we  finally  made  it. 
On  another  occasion,  another  officer  suggested  that 
he  and  I  explore  some  of  the  nearby  mountains.   We  took  a  jeep 
into  the  jungle,  parked  it  and  started  to  climb — the  objec- 
tive being  a  waterfall  somewhere  way  up.   We  walked  through 
the  tall  vines  and  past  the  vine-covered  trees,  and  began 
to  climb  this  rock.   I  got  halfway  up  the  rock,  or  a  little 
more  than  that,  just  to  the  point  where  you  go  through  a 
hole  and  on  to  the  other  side  where  the  waterfall  was,  and 
I  froze  to  that  rock.   I  couldn't  move.   I  was  spreadeagled 
flat,  and  I  didn't  dare  look  down,  and  I  couldn't  look  up, 
and  I  thought  the  end  had  come.   The  lieutenant  was  above 
me  and  had  made  it  to  the  ledge  and  kept  saying,  "Come  on, 
come  on."   It  didn't  do  any  good.   I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened that  enabled  me  to  make  one  effort  to  get  loose,  to 
get  up  that  rock  and  get  over.   I  suppose  it  was  that  if 
I  didn't  I'd  die,  and  so  I  did.   But  I've  never  wanted  to 
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go  mountain  climbing  again.   [laughter] 

Well,  back  in  Manila,  I  was  called  in  by  the  captain 
and  asked  if  I  would  like  to  accompany  the  first  American 
forces  that  would  be  landing  in  the  southernmost  island  of 
Japan  after  the  surrender.   The  pretext  for  this  journey — 
it  wasn't  a  pretext — was  that  I  write  about  what  I  saw,  and 
the  reports  would  be  filed  with  the  Historical  Section, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off]   This  happened  a  few  days  before 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  Japanese.   The  outfit  that  I 
joined  had  been  told  that  it  was  going  to  be  in  on  the 
landing  in  Tokyo,  but  that  we  would  fast  land  on  the 
southernmost  island  of  Japan,  on  Atsugi  airstrip.   I  would 
be  writing  news  stories  and  covering  our  part  in  the  oper- 
ation.  Just  before  leaving  Manila,  we  heard  that  some  kind 
of  bomb  had  been  dropped  on  the  Japanese  that  was  not  like 
anything  else,  but  nobody  knew  what  it  was.   I  read  in  the 
GI  Manila  paper  that  day  that  Dr.  Karl  Compton  of  MIT,  who 
had  had  something  to  do  with  this  bomb,  whatever  it  was, 
was  in  Manila,  so  I  got  into  a  jeep  and  drove  into  town  to 
his  hotel  and  asked  if  I  could  see  Dr.  Compton.   They  called 
his  room  and  he  said  come  up.   I  said,  "I'm  Corporal  Harrison, 
I  read  about  this  bomb.   What  can  you  tell  me  about  it?" 
And  he  said,  "It's  an  atomic  bomb,  something  different. 
It  would  be  hard  for  you  to  understand  it.   But,"  he  said, 
"if  I  tell  it  to  you  this  way" — and  then  he  held  up  his 
fist — "it  means  that  with  fuel  that  you  could  hold  in  this 
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fist,  you  will  be  able  to  take  a  ship  around  the  world." 
And  he  said,  "The  logic  of  this  bomb  is  the  end  of  war." 

Well,  I  went  back  to  camp  and  got  ready  to  leave  for 
wherever  we  were  going.   It  turned  out  to  be  Okinawa,  which 
was  used  as  a  staging  area  prior  to  departure  for  Japan. 
We  took  off,  I  believe,  a  day  or  so  after  the  formal  sur- 
render,  [tape  recorder  turned  off]   Of  course,  we  had  no 
knowledge  that  the  war  was  about  to  be  over;  we  only  knew 
that  the  bomb  had  been  dropped.   During  this  talk  with  Karl 
Compton,  he  had  said,  "What  would  you  do  with  this  inter- 
view if  the  war  were  to  end  within  a  week?"   He  clearly 
knew  things  I  didn't;  and  I  laughed,  and  we  left  it  at 
that.   Well,  the  war  was  over  within  a  week.   VThen  the 
news  came  over  the  radio,  a  few  of  us  were  sitting  around 
in  the  enlisted  men's  nightclub  having  a  drink.   We  sang. 
A  lot  of  the  guys  became  sad,  for  some  reason,  some  of 
them  morose.   Some  felt  like  crying  but  couldn't  cry,  and 
that's  the  way  the  surrender  was  received. 

I  packed  my  bags  and  waited,  as  usual.   We  were  told 
that  the  word  had  come  from  the  Japanese  that  they  were 
not  sure  they  could  control  their  own  people,  so  we  couldn't 
know  what  to  expect.   We  left  for  Okinawa,  where  we  waited 
around  some  more.   We  couldn't  find  any  water  to  wash  in, 
and  it  was  hot.   Finally,  we  discovered  a  big  well,  and 
got  a  bucket  of  some  kind,  and  stood  around  and  sloshed 
water  over  each  other  until  one  of  the  medical  officers 
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came  up  and  said,  "Don't  you  know  that  this  well  is  poisoned 
and  is  closed?"   None  of  us  were  the  worse  for  it.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

We  lay  in  our  sacks  for  several  days  in  Okinawa.   We 
could  see  the  planes  overhead  that  were  carrying  the  Japanese 
emissaries  to  Manila  to  meet  with  MacArthur.   The  tents  were 
leaky;  off  in  the  hills  there  were  abandoned  barracks.   We 
could  see  no  natives;  they  were  in  hiding.   And  of  course, 
we  saw  no  Japanese.   We  tramped  around  the  roads  or  wandered 
in  the  hills  and  saw  nothing  of  interest  except  destruction. 
I  took  sunbaths,  read. 

After  a  few  days,  I  was  shoved  into  a  jeep  and  brought 
to  a  lieutenant  colonel  who  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  in 
on  the  landing  at  Kanoya,  which  was  on  the  southern  tip  of 
Kyushu,  which  was  the  southernmost  island.   But  I'd  have  to 
get  myself  on  a  press  plane  that  was  leaving  the  next 
morning — which  took  a  little  doing.   The  man  in  charge  of 
the  press  plane  first  told  me  no,  and  then  he  changed  his 
mind  and  said  yes.   So  the  next  morning,  I  flew  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  some  GIs,  most  of  them  master  ser- 
geants, to  a  place  called  le  Shima,  the  island  where  Ernie 
Pyle  was  killed.   We  then  transferred  to  a  plane  which  was 
carrying  the  Thirty-second  Division,  and  off  we  went  toward 
Kyushu.   On  that  plane,  the  only  newspaperman  was  George 
Weller  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News .   Weller  had  been  in 
Chungking  earlier — he  was  a  veteran  foreign  correspondent-- 
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then  he  had  gone  to  Tokyo  for  the  signing  on  the  Missouri, 
and  immediately  left  and  moved  down  to  where  we  were.   I 
wrote  a  couple  of  stories,  I  think,  at  the  time,  and  sent 
them  back  to  AACS  headquarters.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

When  we  landed  on  Atsugi  airstrip,  now  knowing  what  to 
expect,  we  found  the  field  ringed  with  armed  Japanese  sol- 
diers.  We,  by  the  way,  were  unarmed.   We  got  off  the  plane 
and  wandered  around.   I  attached  myself  to  one  of  the  Nisei 
sent  along  to  translate — or  to  interpret.   He  seemed  to  be 
listening  to  some  of  the  Japanese  soldiers.   I  was  a  little 
apprehensive  and  finally  went  up  to  him  and  said,  "What  are 
they  saying?"   And  he  replied,  "Beats  the  hell  out  of  me." 
He  couldn't  understand  their  Japanese. 

We  loafed  several  days  in  some  barracks — I  stuck  around 
with  George  Weller.   We  rode  into  what  was  left  of  this 
village  of  Kanoya,  which  was  supposed  to  be  out-of-bounds. 
As  we  passed,  the  Japanese  guards  stationed  around  the  air- 
strip— they  said,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  to  guard  us  from 
the  civilians — they  would  hop  to  and  salute,  and  then  turn 
their  backs  on  us,  which  seemed  strange.   George  and  I  went 
down  to  the  ocean  at  one  point  and  took  off  our  clothes  and 
went  swimming. 

We  had  lived  in  a  barracks  that  was  formerly  a  Japanese 
naval  officers  club,  and  I  had  my  first,  and  perhaps  only, 
conversation  with  a  Japanese  soldier  on  that  occasion.   I 
singled  him  out  because,  although  he  was  dressed  in  a 
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Japanese  uniform,  he  looked  American,  and  he  spoke  English, 
idiomatic  English,  without  the  trace  of  an  accent.   Both  of 
his  grandparents  had  been  American.   As  an  example  of  how 
at  home  he  was  with  English,  he  was  talking  over  the  tele- 
phone, first  in  Japanese,  and  then  in  English.   He  was 
trying  to  give  his  name,  but  the  party  on  the  other  end 
evidently  was  having  some  trouble  understanding,  so  he 
spelled  it,  and  when  he  came  to  the  letter  K,  he  repeated 
it  several  times,  and  then  in  exasperation  said,  "K,  k,  as 
in  Kentucky."   Not  Kanoya. 

Not  much  happened  those  first  couple  of  days  in  Japan, 
except  someone  stole  my  Ronson  lighter.   We  had  Japanese 
servants  who  brought  us  food  and  made  our  beds  and  bowed 
and  grinned  and  stared  in  some  fascination  at  my  portable 
typewriter.   Finally,  George  Weller  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"Let's  take  off."   [tape  recorder  turned  off]   I  said,  "What 
do  you  mean,  take  off?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "I've  been  looking 
at  the  map,  and  between  here  and  Tokyo  there  are  a  lot  of 
prisoner-of-war  camps.   Why  don't  we  go  and  liberate  them." 
Then  he  said,  "I'd  like  to  continue  on  and  see  what  hap- 
pened in  Nagasaki "--where  the  bomb  had  dropped — "and  then 
we  can  go  on  to  Tokyo."   "George,"  I  said,  "you're  a 
foreign  correspondent;  it's  all  right  for  you.   But  I'm 
a  corporal  in  the  army,  and  I  am  not  supposed  to  do  these 
things."   He  said,  "What  do  you  care?   The  war  is  over." 
And  I  thought,  "That's  right.   What  do  I  care?"   So  I  went 
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AWOL.   We  kept  this  decision  quiet,  by  the  way.   Weller 
wanted  to  be  the  first  to  write  the  atomic  bomb  story  from 
Nagasaki.   (I'm  not  sure,  by  the  way,  that  we  called  it 
"the  atomic  bomb"  then.   We  might  have,  without  much  know- 
ing what  it  was.)   I  left  most  of  my  gear  at  the  airstrip, 
packed  a  few  clothes  and  some  rations  and  a  typewriter,  and 
George  and  I  walked  to  the  nearby  railway  station.   The 
Japanese  were  a  little  confused  by  our  presence  but  Weller 
didn't  leave  them  any  opportunity  to  do  anything  but  what 
we  wanted  them  to  do.   He  took  the  attitude  of  a  conquerer. 
He  asked  for  nothing,  demanded  everything,  and  got  every- 
thing he  wanted  that  they  had  to  give.   I  said  to  him  at 
one  point,  "George,  where  did  you  learn  how  to  do  this? 
Where  did  you  learn  to  be  so  belligerent?"   And  he  said, 
"I  learned  it  from  the  Germans  in  Greece.   Only,"  he  said, 
"the  Germans  accompanied  their  requests  with  slaps  and 
kicks." 

There  seemed  to  be  always  enough  Japanese  who  knew 
enough  English  to  get  the  point  of  Weller 's  demands.   They 
cleared  eight  seats  for  us  on  the  train — two  for  us  and 
the  rest  for  our  baggage.   We  had  the  compartment  to  our- 
selves.  Then  they  asked  us  for  our  tickets.   And  Weller 
cut  his  words  in  ice.   He  said,  "We  don't  need  tickets. 
We  don't  need  anything.   You  had  better  reflect  on  your 
position."   Which  they  did,  and  after  much  bowing  and 
begging  of  pardons,  the  train  took  off. 
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We  were  to  take  four  different  trains  before  we  reached 
Nagasaki.   About  all  you  could  say  for  them  was  they  had 
engines  and  ran  on  tracks.   After  a  while  we  demanded  space 
in  the  baggage  cars.   They  were  dirty,  but  they  were  at 
least  private,  and  we  got  tired  of  feeling  like  goldfish 
in  a  bowl.   Every  time  we  stopped  at  a  station,  the  Japanese 
would  come  and  peer  through  the  window  at  these  strange 
Americans  who  had  suddenly  appeared  in  their  homeland. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VI,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  29,  19  75 

HARRISON:   Whenever  we  changed  trains,  there  were  those 
same  staring  crowds,  and  soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  would 
appear  and  stand  guard  around  us,  taking  swipes,  very  close 
swipes,  at  civilians  whose  curiosity  brought  them  too  close 
to  us.   Imagine!   They  were  protecting  us!   How  would 
Americans  have  behaved  if  their  home  had  been  bombed  by  the 
Japanese  and  suddenly  two  unarmed  Japanese  had  arrived? 
Extraordinary  discipline. 

Until  dark,  we  used  to  look  out  at  the  passing  country- 
side, and  I  could  appreciate  the  Japanese  myth  about  their 
islands  coming  by  some  kind  of  magic  or  divine  grace  out  of 
the  sea.   We  saw  the  low  green  hills  and  forests  of  fir  and 
cedar  and  cypress,  and  miles  of  intensively  cultivated 
fields,  rice  and  sweet  potatoes  and  soybeans  and  eggplants 
and  tomatoes.   Toward  nightfall,  we  ran  through  tunnel  after 
tunnel.   The  engine  would  crawl  uphill  and  then  race  down- 
hill.  We  had  one  window  and  two  doors  in  our  car,  and  the 
window  wouldn't  go  up.   I  fixed  that  by  lowering  it  too 
violently,  so  that  whenever  we  went  through  a  tunnel,  the 
soot  would  sweep  into  our  compartment.   I  sat  by  the  window 
with  a  wet  handkerchief  over  my  nose  and  mouth  while  Weller 
and  a  Japanese  who  had  attached  himself  to  us  stood  at  the 
doors,  slamming  them  shut  when  we  went  in  and  pulling  them 
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open  when  we  got  out  of  the  tunnel.   We  didn't  get  much 
sleep  the  first  night  on  the  train.   This  Japanese,  by  the 
way,  had  worked  for  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  and  his  family 
was  in  Honolulu.   He  said  his  position  was  delicate  because 
although  the  emperor  had  said  to  be  nice  to  the  Americans, 
it  was  sometimes  awkward  because  you  didn't  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  sympathizer  with  the  invader. 

However,  our  enterprise  seemed  to  be  succeeding  pretty 
well.   Weller  always  refused  to  carry  any  luggage,  and  when- 
ever possible  he  demanded  that  Jap  soldiers,  not  civilians, 
carry  it.   He  refused  to  tell  anyone  where  we  were  going. 
We  were  often  asked,  and  if  they  questioned  us  too  much, 
he  told  them  that  it  was  none  of  their  business,  that  his 
was  military  business.   In  other  words,  he  lied  in  his 
teeth;  and  when  I  questioned  him  about  this,  he  said  he 
wasn't  really  lying,  he  was  just  leaving  things  unsaid  and 
saying  things  which,  although  they  were  false,  were  not 
false--may  have  left  a  false  impression.   A  great  perfor- 
mance. 

We  climbed  into  a  mail  car  on  the  final  train  for 
Nagasaki,  and  found  three  fellows  in  more  or  less  GI 
clothing  inside.   One  said,  "Hello."   They  were  Dutch 
POWs  who  had  taken  off  that  morning  from  their  camp  to  go 
sightseeing.   The  Japs  had  walked  out  of  the  camps  immedi- 
ately after  the  surrender,  and  so  did  some  of  the  prisoners 
of  war.   By  this  time  the  POWs  were  running  their  own  camps. 
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and  we  learned  that  if  B-29s  hadn't  come  over  with  food  and 
dropped  it  on  the  camps,  the  situation  would  have  been  very 
bad.   As  we  discovered  later,  even  with  these  drops,  the 
men  had  been  close  to  starvation,  and  it  took  adaout  a  week 
of  ten- in-one  rations  to  pick  them  up.   The  three  Dutchmen 
had  lots  of  questions.   They  wanted  to  know  what  had  been 
happening  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.   And  every 
Dutchman  asked  the  same  question,  to  which  we  didn't  know 
the  answer:   "Has  the  crown  princess  had  a  son?" 

We  were  by  now  coming  into  Nagasaki,  no  doiibt  of  that: 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  there  was  nothing  but  rubble. 
I  had  seen  Manila  and  a  couple  of  other  places,  I  had  seen 
some  destruction,  but  this  wasn't  destruction — it  was  total 
elimination.   There  was  a  bit  of  the  railway  station  still 
standing,  but  in  the  center  of  the  town — which  was  the  cen- 
ter of  the  explosion,  as  we  later  discovered — everything 
was  gone.   It  had  been  the  heart  of  an  industrial  area. 
The  Mitsubishi  Company  had  had  block  after  block  of  fac- 
tories.  Of  course,  there  had  been  homes,  too,  and  there 
had  been  a  Catholic  church,  which  went — and  the  Japanese 
never  let  us  forget  that,  that  we  barbarians  had  bombed  a 
church.   We  got  off  the  train  and  stepped  out  on  the  plat- 
form, and  Weller  waded  in.   We  couldn't  find  anybody  who 
spoke  English,  but  the  POWs  knew  a  few  words  of  Japanese; 
so  through  them  we  asked  to  meet  with  the  highest-ranking 
Japanese  official  in  the  area.   First  we  were  told  that  it 
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was  some  lieutenant.   Weller  said  that  was  impossible;  so 
it  became  a  captain,  which  seemed  a  little  more  likely. 
And  then  it  became  a  lieutenant  colonel,  which  seemed  prob- 
able.  We  demanded  transportation.   That,  we  were  assured, 
could  not  be  done,  because  there  were  no  cars  left  in 
Nagasaki.   George  said,  "I  want  transportation."   They 
thereupon  provided  us  with  a  truck,  and  we  set  out  towards 
the  Japanese  headquarters  in  Nagasaki,  which  was  up  on  a 
hill.   The  Japanese  were  chattering  away.   They  seemed  com- 
pletely nonplussed  by  our  presence.   The  headquarters  was  a 
small  frame  building.   We  were  shown  upstairs  to  the  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Nagasaki  military 
police.   We  were  later  told,  by  the  way,  that  this  particular 
police  outfit  was  the  most  powerful  and  most  feared  in  Japan. 
The  lieutenant  colonel  would  have  made  a  plausible  character 
actor  for  RKO--unsmiling,  composed,  haughty,  and  with  handle- 
bar mustache.   We  sat  around  a  small  table,  and  tea  was 
served,  which  we  didn't  touch.   He  spoke  no  English;  there 
was  dead  silence  until  the  interpreter  appeared,  and  then 
people  went  in  and  out  with  bows--not  one  bow,  but  two  or 
three — and  Weller  told  the  lieutenant  colonel  exactly  what 
he  wanted.   The  Japanese  officer  did  his  best  to  put  us  on 
the  defensive,  but  whenever  he  questioned  us  too  closely, 
Weller  lunged  in  with  new  demands.   Evidently,  the  officer 
had  the  idea  that  we  were  there  to  find  out  what  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  a  large  force  of  Americans  who 
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would  come  to  occupy  Nagasaki.   Now  that  was  a  little  dan- 
gerous, because  we  couldn't  say  much  about  that  since  we 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
clearly  dangerous  not  to  appear  to  be  on  official  business. 
So  Weller  said  we  were  there  to  "write  a  report."   And  the 
Japanese  officer  looked  at  him  and  he  said,  "For  General 
MacArthur?"   And  George  Weller,  without  batting  an  eye, 
said,  "Yes."   In  private  I  taxed  George  about  this,  and  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  why  General  MacArthur  shouldn't  read 
the  Chicago  Daily  News . "   [laughter]   Weller  requested 
first-class  accommodations  for  the  five  of  us — that  is, 
the  three  POWs ,  whom  we  passed  off  as  Americans,  George, 
and  myself.   He  wanted  a  car,  an  interpreter,  a  guide, 
food,  and  finally  a  courier  who  could  take  dispatches  each 
morning  and  carry  them  by  train  back  to  Kanoya,  where  of 
course  they  would  be  filed  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News . 
[laughter]   The  lieutenant  colonel  didn't  think  he  could 
do  all  this — he  wasn't  important  enough — so  we  were  then 
escorted  to  a  major  general,  who  it  turned  out  was  com- 
manding the  whole  Nagasaki  area.   We  were  driven  to  his 
headquarters.   Everything  was  granted.   The  general  gave 
us  all  a  bag  of  cookies,  and  Weller  said  to  me  as  we  went 
out,  "That  boy  could  cheerfully  cut  our  throats  under 
slightly  different  circumstances."   [tape  recorder  turned 
off] 

We  stayed  at  Nagasaki  three  days  and  four  nights. 
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living  in  the  home  of  the  major  general,  who  moved  out — we 
had  a  staff  of  servants.   Somewhere  along  the  line  here, 
the  three  POWs  disappeared.   The  house  was  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  bay  of  Nagasaki.   We  could  see  no  boats  moving. 
The  larger  ones  couldn't — they  were  dcimaged — and  the  others, 
I  believe,  were  not  allowed  to  move.   We  had  little  comfort 
but  everything  in  the  way  of  service — hot  water  for  shaving; 
hot  water  for  baths.   The  water  was  poured  into  a  large 
wooden  tub  by  the  Japanese  servants — it  was  boiling.   I 
almost  scalded  myself,  and  the  Japanese  hooted. 

There  wasn't  much  food  in  Nagasaki.   I  think  we  had 
probably  the  best  that  they  had  to  offer.   One  day  we  were 
even  served  a  fresh  whole  lobster.   The  diet  was  rice  and 
Kafir  corn,  seaweed,  chunks  of  beef  and  whalemeat,  soybeans; 
and  for  the  rest,  we  lived  out  of  our  ten-in-one  ration 
cans.   They  also  had  beer  and  hot  sake. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  Japanese  would  be  brought  in  to 
see  us,  and  we  figured  out  what  they  really  wanted  was  some- 
thing to  eat.   We  didn't  have  any  sugar,  and  we  didn't  have 
any  coffee.   Weller  always  drew  the  line  between  discreet 
benevolence  and  outright  generosity.   For  example,  nobody 
was  given  a  package  of  cigarettes,  but  he  would  occasionally 
give  somebody  one  cigarette. 

We  had  two  automobiles,  drivers  and  guides  always  at 
our  disposal.   I  went  on  a  tour  on  my  own  through  the  bombed 
area.   Years  after,  somebody  said  to  me,  "But  don't  you 
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know  that  radioactivity  doesn't  disappear  that  quickly? 
This  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do" — but  I  didn't  know  that 
because  I  didn't  know  anything  about  radioactivity.   But  I 
did  observe  that  something  big  had  hit  this  town  and  pushed 
everything  out  from  the  center,  bent  all  steel  girders  back, 
and  that  it  must  have  had  a  tremendous  explosive  force. 
George  and  I  spent  hours  at  the  hospital,  which  was  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  center  of  town.   The  floors  were  covered 
with  litters,  people  lying  on  them,  dying.   I  remind  you 
that  we  didn't  know  what  the  bomb  did  to  people.   We  talked 
to  doctors  and  to  some  Japanese  professors  from  a  local 
medical  college.   We  had  quite  a  few  language  difficulties 
here  but  fortunately  found  a  Dutch  medical  officer  who  was 
a  commandant  of  a  local  POW  camp.   The  conversation  went 
from  Japanese  to  German,  and  then  back  to  English,  and  then 
back  to  Japanese  via  German. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  Japanese  always  had  the 
same  question  for  us,  which  was,  "What  do  you  think?"   Of 
course,  it  was  horrible,  and  they  rightly  felt  that  it  was 
our  fault.   They,  too,  didn't  then  know  what  had  happened. 
They  thought  that  maybe  the  atomic  bomb  had  released  poison 
gas,  which  was  not  so.   The  symptoms  of  these  patients  had 
them  baffled;  they  had  us  baffled.   People  who  had  been  in 
the  blast  area  and  at  first  seemed  unhurt  had  turned  up  at 
the  hospital  two  weeks  later,  in  many  cases  with  what  looked 
like  X-ray  burns.   Sometimes  the  burns  wouldn't  heal,  and 
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then  after  two  weeks  they  would  heal,  and  then  they  would 
become  much  worse  and  the  patient  would  die.   In  others, 
hair  fell  out,  and  there  were  pinpoint  skin  hemorrhages 
and  sore  throats  and  fevers  and  usually  death.   The  great 
majority  were  either  burned  to  death  immediately  by  the 
heat  of  the  blast— telephone  ooles  two  miles  frnm   th^ 
center  of  the  bomb  damage  were  still  smoldering — or  they 
were  killed  or  wounded  by  falling  debris.   Others  were  ob- 
viously dying  from  radiation.   We  later  discovered  from 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  a  camp  commanded  by  the  Dutch  doc- 
tor that  they  had  been  quartered  right  up  to  and  during  the 
blast  in  the  middle  of  the  industrial  area,  inside  one  of 
the  Mitsubishi  plants.   Fortunately,  only  eight  had  been 
killed  and  about  forty  injured.   They  had  then  asked  to 
be  moved  from  the  area--in  fact,  before  the  bomb,  they  had 
asked  to  be  moved  from  the  area,  and  had  been  refused. 
After  the  bomb  hit,  their  camp  disappeared;  then  they 
were  moved. 

George  and  I  spent  a  day  visiting  two  POW  camps  in  the 
area.   We  were  their  first  f lesh-and-blood  contact  with  the 
outside  world  since  their  capture — in  most  cases,  at  least 
three  years.   And  we  had  our  hands  full  answering  their 
questions.   When  we  told  the  Australians  that  their  prime 
minister  was  dead,  they  wanted  to  know  who  the  new  man  was, 
and  one  thought  it  was  Truman.   Another  asked  whether  Truman 
wasn't  some  sort  of  radical.   But  the  British  POWs  wanted  to 
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know  about  Churchill  and  the  Labor  party,  and  they  seemed 
delighted  with  the  Labor  party's  victory,  particularly  when 
I  said  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  servicemen's  vote 
went  to  Labor.   Also  the  British  asked  about  Germany,  and 
was  it  true  that  Hitler  was  dead?   And  what  were  we  going 
to  do  about  Germany?   The  Americans,  good  old  Americans, 
simply  asked,  when  do  we  go  home?  and  did  the  folks  back 
home  know  about  Bataan? — because  many  of  them  had  been  on 
the  death  march  at  Bataan--and  did  the  name  Houston  (a 
battleship)  mean  anything?  and  who  was  this  guy  Sinatra? 
His  name  had  appeared  in  a  small  newssheet  that  had  been 
dropped  by  the  B-29s.   And  one  of  them  said,  "He  isn't  as 
good  as  Bing,  is  he?" 

They  told  us  quite  a  few  stories  of  brutality.   The 
daily  life  was  work  and  small  dishes  of  rice.   There  was 
illness,  death,  slaps,  beatings,  and  brutality,  for  the  fun 
of  it  in  some  cases,  brutality  with  a  baseball  bat.   One  of 
them  said  the  Japanese  were  good  batters.   I  don't  know  how 
so  many  of  them  survived;  of  course,  many  didn't.   But  now 
it  was  over,  and  they  had  food,  and  they  were  going  home, 
and  they  were  very  excited.   I  sat  on  top  of  a  ladder — 
there  were  so  many  of  them — and  they  crowded  around  below 
to  get  near  to  ask  questions,  and  then  they  pushed  somebody 
forward  .  .  .  [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off]  .  .  . 
because  they  wanted  me  to  hear  that  fellow's  story,  and 
they'd  say,  "Go  on,  tell  him  what  happened  to  you."   One 
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after  another  would  tell  what  had  happened  to  him.   They 
were  awfully  anxious  to  have  you  eat  something,  or  to  smoke, 
or  to  use  their  matches.   They  hadn't  had  anything  to  give 
to  anybody  for  a  long  time. 

Finally  I  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  we  should  do 
with  Japan?"   And  the  answer  of  the  British  came  back  like 
a  shot:   "Educate  them."   "Give  them  trade  unions,"  shouted 
some  other  Englishman.   And  I  asked  how  they  could  talk 
about  education  after  all  they'd  been  through  and  all  the 
stories  they'd  told  about  Japanese  brutality.   And  the 
English  said,  "They  can  be  educated."   And  then  they  told 
of  a  few  Japanese,  usually  older  ones,  men  they  described 
as  "ones  who  knew  better,"  who  did  show  them  kindness,  who 
pulled  them  aside  and  gave  them  a  cigarette  and  stood  guard 
while  they  smoked  it.   And  the  British  said,  "They  do  all 
these  things  because  they've  been  raised  that  way.   They 
beat  their  own  men  as  well  as  they  beat  us.   The  corporal 
kicks  the  private,  and  the  sergeant  the  corporal,  and  so 
on."   The  Americans  had  an  entirely  different  attitude: 
"Get  us  out  of  here,  and  then  send  back  the  B-29s  with 
atom  bombs  and  blast  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

It  was  getting  late.   We  could  have  stayed  with  these 
POWs  and  talked  for  days  about  what  had  happened  at  Wake 
or  the  Java  Sea  or  Bataan,  about  the  miseries  of  their 
year  in  Thailand,  where  they  built  a  railroad  and  died 
by  the  hundreds.   But  we  got  back  to  our  train  because 
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we  wanted  to  go  north  to  see  some  other  POW  camps.   Just 
at  this  point,  we  heard  an  airplane,  and  instead  of  going 
on  a  train,  we  got  in  a  car  and  drove  to  the  airstrip.   We 
arrived  just  as  a  press  plane  from  the  Eighth  Air  Force  was 
landing  outside  Nagasaki  with  the  intention  of  scooping 
everyone  on  the  Nagasaki  story.   But  Weller's  dispatches 
had  already  gone  off,  and  when  Weller  met  the  planeload  of 
his  fellow  correspondents,  I  think  they  were  a  little  annoyed, 
Weller  took  me  aside  and  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  you  do. 
I'm  going  to  stay  on  here  and  continue  this  POW  trek,  but," 
he  said,  "I've  got  a  couple  of  dispatches  here  that  I 
haven't  sent  off,  and  why  don't  you  just  get  on  this  plane, 
which  is  going  from  here  to  Tokyo,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
name  of  a  Chicago  Daily  News  assistant  that  I  have  who's 
in  Tokyo  now,  and  you'll  hand  him  these  dispatches  so  I 
can  get  them  filed."   I  said  okay.   I  got  on  the  plane, 
which  took  off  almost  immediately  for  Tokyo,  arrived  in 
Tokyo  and  got  in  a  bus,  because  there  was  a  bus  there 
waiting — I  believe  I  was  the  only  enlisted  man  on  this 
plane — to  take  us  to  a  hotel.   It  was  night  by  the  time 
we  arrived.   The  men  I  had  flown  with  included  some  re- 
porters for  the  New  York  Times  and  Life  magazine,  and  there 
were  some  photographers.   Off  we  went  to  the  Dai-ichi  Hotel. 
I  think  the  fact  that  we  got  in  at  night  saved  roe  because 
there  was  a  civilian  at  the  desk  and  a  half-drunk  naval 
officer  who  stood  beside  him,  and  they  gave  me  a  room. 
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I  didn't  know  then  that  the  hotel  was  reserved  for  war 
correspondents  and  general  headquarters  officer8--no  en- 
listed men.   Somehow  my  name  never  got  on  their  records, 
and  I  stayed,  sleeping  between  sheets,  on  a  mattress,  and 
bathing  in  hot  water,  eating  downstairs  in  a  restaurant, 
rather  fancy  dishes,  listening  to  chamber  music  during 
supper,  and  sightseeing  in  Tokyo.   I  drank  Jap  beer  and 
had  some  interesting  talks  with  some  Japanese  newspapermen 
on  one  of  the  large  Tokyo  dailies. 

Then  I  ferreted  out  the  organizers  of  a  new  socialist 
party  in  Japan  which  was  just  emerging.   And  I  spent  some 
time  with  them  in  their  small  party  headquarters.   All  of 
them  had  been  in  jail.   They  were  all  former  members  of 
the  parliament,  the  Diet.   None  of  them  knew  then  just  how 
far  they'd  be  allowed  to  go  in  presenting  their  program, 
which  sounded  to  me  much  like  the  New  Deal,  but  they  were 
moving  ahead,  and  I  liked  them.   There  was  no  annoyinq 
servility  or  excessive  cordiality,  but  they  were  polite 
and  they  tried  to  answer  my  questions  honestly.   One  of 
these  men  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  and  he  served  as  an  interpreter. 
A  good  many  of  their  friends,  who  had  also  been  dissenters 
of  one  kind  or  another,  were  still  in  jail.   These  Japanese 
democrats  were,  along  with  anybody  else  I  met,  completely 
loyal  to  the  emperor  and  felt  that  democracy  was  possible 
with  him  and  perhaps  impossible  without  him.   [tape 
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recorder  turned  off]   Their  attitude  toward  the  emperor 
interested  me.   As  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  stumbling 
block  to  progress,  or  to  a  more  democratic  society,  was  not 
the  emperor  but  the  militarists.   They  thought  that  he  had 
saved  Japan  from  the  militarists,  not  to  mention  from  total 
destruction.   These  particular  Japanese  had  opposed  the  war 
against  China.   But  after  Pearl  Harbor  they  shut  up,  except 
one  that  they  mentioned  who  was  still  in  jail.   They  all  had 
thought  that  Japan  would  win,  and  hoped  that  she  would  win, 
and  had  only  begun  to  have  doubts  six  months  earlier.   They 
were  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  defeat,  however.   They 
were  not  clear  about  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  do.   They 
didn't  quite  know  what  they  thought  about  the  industrial- 
ists, except  that  they  knew  that  they  were  against  what 
they  called  "feudalism"  and  for  something  which  they  vaguely 
called  "industrial  democracy,"  by  which  I  think  they  meant 
trade  unionism.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

One  of  the  Japanese  I  wanted  to  meet,  I  had  known  about 
when  I  was  at  UCLA  and  working  for  the  Religious  Conference, 
because  he  was  very  well  known  to  the  Christian  community 
of  America  and  had  often  been  to  America  and  lectured,  and 
was  the  Christian  pacifist  [Toyohiko]  Kagawa.   Kagawa  was 
in  Tokyo.   I  found  him,  and  we  had  an  hour-and-a-half  talk. 
The  conversation  was  baffling.   I  had  located  him  through 
one  of  the  Japanese  newsmen.   We  sat  in  a  rather  large  con- 
ference room,  at  a  table  which  could  seat  about  fifty  people, 
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He  told  me  that  when  the  surrender  came,  he  was  taken  out 
of  police  surveillance  by  the  premier  and  made  one  of  the 
cabinet  advisors.   He  had  been  jailed  three  times  since 
Pearl  Harbor.   He  wasn't  well,  but  he  could  talk  well 
enough.   He  said  that  he'd  opposed  the  militarists  all  of 
his  life;  then  he  said  rather  than  see  America  whip  Japan, 
he  would  rather  be  dead.   He  said  he'd  spoken  for  a  Japanese 
victory  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  he  was  now  only  a  conditional 
pacifist.   He  said  that  the  hatred  of  Christianity  was  deep- 
rooted  in  Japan  and  that  America's  victory  meant  that 
Christianity  in  Japan  would  be  very  unpopular.   He  thought 
it  was  barbaric  of  America  to  have  made  war  against  Japan, 
that  we  were  un-Christian,  and  when  I  asked  what  he  thought 
we  should  have  done  after  Pearl  Harbor — or  before  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  Japan  was  invading  China — he  had  no 
answer.   He  referred  to  Christianity  as  sort  of  a  loyalty 
above  the  state  and  then  added  that  he  thought  the  emperor 
could  do  no  wrong.   He  did  think  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  a 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  government,  but  once 
it  was  made,  he  wanted  Japan  to  win  because  he  thought  that 
Japan  had  been  the  last  independent  nation  in  Asia  and  that 
when  Japan  went  down,  independence  in  Asia  went  down,  too. 
I  asked  whether  he  thought  that  Asia  under  Japanese  domi- 
nation meant  an  independent  Asia.   He  said,  no,  it  wouldn't, 
but  that  was  because  the  militarists  were  in  control.   And 
when  I  pointed  out  that  the  American  victory  brought  the 
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end  of  the  militarist  control,  he  said  Japan  didn't  need 
outside  weapons.   And  then  he  admitted  that  the  trade  unions 
and  the  churches  had  been  powerless  to  speak  against  the 
government.   He  even  said  he  had  helped  edjolish  the  unions 
after  Pearl  Harbor  because  the  war  had  to  be  won,  and, 
quote,  "America  is  so  big  and  Japan  so  small,  it  had  to 
be  done."   I  found  it  difficult  to  follow.   (tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

Most  of  these  recollections  about  the  experience  with 
George  Weller  are  made  fresh  in  my  mind  by  a  rereading  of 
a  letter  which  I  had  written  at  the  time  from  Tokyo  to  my 
friend  Bob  Levyn,  who  was  in  the  United  States,  still  in 
the  army.   I  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  was  living 
in  an  officers'  hotel  in  Tokyo,  had  no  right  to  be  there 
or  in  Tokyo,  and  had  no  contact  with  my  outfit.   And  al- 
though I  was  writing  information  for  somebody  in  the 
Historical  Section,  I  was  nevertheless  AWOL.   I  didn't  do 
anything  about  it,  however.   But  I  Ccime  down  to  breakfast 
one  morning  in  the  Dai-ichi  Hotel  and  was  having  my  eggs 
and  toast  when  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  behind  me  say, 
"Well,  Corporal  Harrison,  are  you  enjoying  yourself?" 
I  turned  around,  and  it  was  my  commanding  officer,  whom 
I  had  last  seen  in  Manila.   I  said,  "Yes,  sir."   And  he 
said,  "Well,  don't  you  think  it  may  be  time  to  get  back 
to  your  outfit?"   I  said,  "Yes,  sir."   And  he  said,  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you  where  it  is.   It's  in  Yokohama,  and  you'd 
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better  get  there."   That  was  that.   I  got  to  Yokohama,  back 
to  my  outfit,  and  realized,  of  course,  that  George  Weller 
had  been  correct-- the  war  was  over,  the  commanding  officer 
was  enjoying  Tokyo,  too,  and  nobody  cared  to  be  punitive 
about  anything.   What  did  it  matter? 

I  stayed  in  Yokohama  only  eibout  a  week  or  so,  and  then 
we  were  flown  back  to  Manila,  where  we  waited  for  our  dis- 
charge number  to  come  up  and  to  be  put  on  a  boat  and  sent 
back  to  the  States.   I  was  discharged  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  emotion  of  that  moment  when  I  walked  out  of  that 
gate  with  my  papers  in  my  hand  and  thought  to  myself,  "Can 
it  really  be  true  that  I  don't  have  to  take  their  orders 
anymore  and  that  I'm  free?"   I  said  to  myself,  "I'll  never 
have  a  right  to  be  unhappy  again — never."   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

The  key  people  with  whom  I  had  been  corresponding  about 
a  veterans'  organization  after  the  war  were  Sam  Spencer,  a 
captain;  Ed  Ladd,  a  corporal;  and  Wadsworth  Likely,  a  ser- 
geant.  Sam  Spencer  was  interested  in  education  and  went  on 
to  be  the  president  of  Davidson  College  in  North  Carolina. 
Ed  Ladd  also  was  interested  in  education  and  taught  at  a 
university  in  the  South  after  the  war.   He  was  killed 
accidentally,  tragically,  by  the  bough  of  a  tree  falling 
off  as  he  was  walking  down  the  street.   Wadsworth  Likely 
is  still  thriving  and  works  in  New  York. 
GARDNER:   How  had  you  made  contact  with  them,  specifically? 
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HARRISON:   Through  correspondence,  but  in  the  case  of  these 
men,  wherever  we  could,  if  we  were  nearby  in  the  U.S.,  if 
we  had  any  time  off  or  a  pass  of  some  kind,  we  would  try  to 
get  together  and  talk  about  what  we  were  going  to  do.   We 
had  tried  to  define  our  purpose  in  a  "Statement  of  Intentions," 
which  we  circulated  among  us,  refining  it,  until  we  had  pretty 
much  what  we  wanted. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence,  by  the  time  I  was 
about  to  go  overseas,  had  had  quite  a  few  men  connected 
with  it  in  one  way  or  another — people  who  had  heard  about 
this  and  liked  the  idea,  people  with  whom  we  were  in  touch 
through  letters--and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  important 
to  find  someone — not  an  Adaline  Guenther — who  would  take  us 
forward,  take  the  reins  and  develop  the  organization  while 
we  were  still  in  the  service.   This  was  particularly  impor- 
tant from  my  personal  point  of  view  if  I  was  going  to  be 
overseas,  as  I  knew  I  would  be  at  some  point — because  it 
is  hard  to  keep  in  touch  from,  say.  New  Guinea.   With  that 
in  mind,  while  I  was  still  in  the  States,  I  began  to  look 
for  someone  who  had  already  been  discharged  who  might  be 
willing  to  take  on  this  job,  who  shared  our  purposes  and 
who  would  do  some  basic  organizing — again,  not  with  the 
idea  of  formalizing  an  organization,  but  with  the  idea  of 
holding  together  all  this  interest  and  adding  to  it  (and 
even  taking  in  members,  because  there  were  men,  after  all, 
who  were  beginning  to  be  discharged  even  though  the  war 
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wasn't  over),  holding  all  of  this  and  developing  it  until 
we  could  get  back  and  formally  and  democratically  set  up 
an  organization.   With  that  in  view,  I  made  one  trip  to 
Washington  during  which  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mrs. 
[Angela]  Parran.   I've  forgotten  her  first  name,  but  she 
was  the  wife  of  the  surgeon  general.   I  had  been  sent  to 
see  her  by  Mrs.  [Elinor]  Morgenthau.   And  it  was  Mrs. 
Parran  who  said,  "I  think  I  may  have  heard  of  somebody  who 
might  be  just  right  for  your  purposes,  Charles  Bolte.   He's 
a  Dartmouth  man,  and  he  joined  the  British  Army  before  we 
got  into  the  war,  and  was  wounded  in  Africa  at  El  Alamein 
and  lost  a  leg,  and  is  now  back  and  works  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information  in  New  York."   I  thought  that  sounded 
promising,  and  if  he  had  all  the  other  qualifications,  a 
disabled  veteran  would  have  an  appeal  that's  hard  to  reject, 
irrespective  of  politics. 

So,  on  my  next  trip  to  New  York,  I  looked  up  Charles 
Bolte  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary,  was  living  in  an  apartment 
in  Greenwich  Village.   We  took  to  each  other.   I  explained 
to  Charles  what  we  had  done;  I  probably  showed  him  the 
statement  of  intentions  we  had  worked  out.   I  told  him 
that  if  he  was  willing  to  take  this  on,  I  would  turn  over 
to  him  the  list  of  all  the  names  I  had  of  servicemen  and 
their  addresses,  those  who  had  already  expressed  interest, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  certain  people  in  New  York 
I  knew,  knew  of,  he  could  get  in  touch  with  and  whose 
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interest  I  had  already  ascertained.   Charles,  after  telling 
me  something  about  himself,  said,  "Well,  why  do  you  think 
I'm  the  person  to  do  this?"   And  I  said,  "Well,  judging  from 
your  record,  I  think  you're  probably  pretty  unassailable." 
He  thought  that  was  amusing--for  reasons  I  don't  understand-- 
but  he  accepted  the  comment  and  perhaps  was  pleased  by  it. 
Whether  he  said  yes  that  night,  or  whether  he  said  he  would 
think  it  over  and  write  me  a  letter,  I  don't  recall,  but 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  Charles  did  take  over,  and  by  the 
time  I  went  to  the  Pacific,  Charles  was  in  command  in  New 
York.   Before  I  got  back  from  the  war,  he  had  set  up  an 
interim  National  Planning  Committee  to  run  the  organization. 
He  himself  was  the  chairman.   They  began  to  issue  a  bulletin 
on  their  own  reporting  on  what  they  decided  to  call  the 
American  Veterans  Committee — intending  it  as  an  interim 
name,  thus  "committee,"  until  we  could  all  assemble  after 
the  war  and  decide  on  a  name  that  sounded  less  transient. 
We  never  did  change  the  name  because  by  that  time  so  many 
people  recognized  it — and  favorably. 

It  was  Charles  who  coined  the  popular  slogan  associated 
with  AVC,  "Citizens  first,  veterans  second."   I  think  that 
was  somewhat  inadvertent.   I  believe  that  Charles  used  it 
rather  casually  in  a  book  that  he  wrote  at  the  time  called 
The  New  Veteran,  which  laid  out  some  of  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  his  generation,  my  generation,  about  the  world  and 
the  war  and  their  hopes  for  the  future.   In  that  book  he 
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first  used  the  phrase  "Citizens  first,  veterans  second." 
It  became  a  motto.   We  were  going  to  be  better  than  the 
older  organizations,  not  simply  because  we  weren't  going 
to  settle  for  beer  in  clubhouses  but  we  also  weren't  going 
to  favor  a  veterans'  bonus--because  that  was  special 
privilege,  and  we  were  against  special  privilege  even  for 
veterans.   We  were  for  the  general  welfare.   That  philosophy 
was  not  always  honored  as  the  organization  developed  be- 
cause we  had  to  take  a  special  interest  in  veterans'  affairs, 
and  that  meant  a  special  concern  for  whether  veterans,  when 
they  came  back,  were  able  to  get  housing,  jobs,  or  were 
discriminated  against  in  any  way.   So  we  did  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  veteran,  but  we  took  it  up  in  very  special 
ways,  in  terms  of  special  needs  rather  than  this  more 
generalized  approach  of  "We  served  in  the  war,  give  us 
some  money,  no  matter  who  we  are,  or  what  we  did,  or  what 
we  need."   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  came  back  to  New  York  within  a  week  or  so  after 
being  discharged  to  work  for  the  American  Veterans  Committee. 
Charles  had  done  an  extraordinary  job  of  publicity  and 
organization.   Men  were  beginning  to  be  released  from 
service  in  ever  larger  numbers.   They  were  signing  up  in 
the  American  Veterans  Committee.   We  had,  even  before  the 
war  was  over,  organized  chapters — while  we  were  in  service. 
For  example,  I  set  up  a  chapter  in  Manila  which  had  about 
300  members.   There  was  a  very  large  chapter  in  Tokyo — 
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after  the  surrender.   These  all  disbanded  as  the  men  came 
home,  but  they  were  rather  large  organizations,  and  they 
served  to  introduce  the  American  Veterans  Committee  to 
servicemen  just  on  the  eve  of  discharge,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would,  when  they  went  back  to  their  own  hometowns,  either 
join  or  organize  a  chapter. 

There  were  likewise  chapters  in  France;  there  was  one 
in  Germany  (again,  there  were  still  servicemen) --but  the 
real  organization  from  the  time  Charles  took  over  until  we 
had  our  first  convention  was  largely  attributable  to  him. 
I  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  him.   He  would  write 
me  overseas  and  tell  me  what  they  were  doing.   But  basic- 
ally, the  day-to-day  running  of  things  had  to  be  by  Charles 
and  those  he  assembled  around  him.   And  he  assembled  a  very 
interesting  gang,  even  before  we  had  our  first  convention. 
One  of  my  UCLA  friends,  Clifford  Dancer,  had  become  active, 
joined  the  staff,  and  went  out  to  the  Middle  West  and  be- 
came a  regional  organizer.   Wadsworth  Likely  retained  his 
interest;  so  did  Ed  Ladd  and  Sam  Spencer — though  they  were 
not  national  officers.   On  this  interim  Planning  Committee, 
as  it  was  called,  Charles  first  of  all  persuaded  Vernon 
Eagle,  who  then  worked  for  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Bank 
in  New  York  (he  had  lost  a  leg  in  one  of  the  first  ranger 
or  scout  attacks  that  was  made  on  the  Normandy  coast)  to 
become  a  treasurer  of  this  interim  committee.   He  had 
brought  in  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  Oren  Root.   The 
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latter  was  odd  because  Oren  hadn't  known  that  this  thing 
that  Charles  Bolte  was  running,  called  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  was  the  same  thing  that  he  and  I  had  talked  about 
and  planned  several  years  earlier.   He  only  found  that  out 
when  both  he  and  Charles  appeared  at  a  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  Forum  as  speakers.   There  Oren  heard  this  one-legged 
veteran  talk  about  his  hopes  for  the  world,  and  he  took  him 
aside  afterwards  and  said,  "Mr.  Bolte,  there  is  something 
strange  about  this.   It  sounds  very  much  like  something  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Gil  Harrison  used  to  talk  to  me 
about."   And  then,  of  course,  he  found  out  it  was  the  same 
thing.   Oren  then  joined  the  interim  Planning  Committee, 
which  had  ten  or  so  members.   E.J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  was  one  of 
them;  he  had  been  writing  for  The  New  Yorker.   Merle  Miller 
was  another. 

I  came  back  with  all  of  that  going  on.   There  was  a 
lot  of  pxoblicity  in  the  papers.   There  were  some  attacks, 
but  not  bad.   There  was  considerable  fund  raising,  at  which 
Charles  was  quite  adept.   The  American  Veterans  Committee — 
this  crowd  of  bright,  idealistic,  energetic  fellows  who 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  country  in  a  kind  of  a 
liberal  way — appealed  to  people  with  some  money,  appealed 
even  to  some  of  the  cafe  society  crowd,  which  had  been 
strongly  interventionist.   This  was  all  in  advance  of  the 
first  formal  organizing  session,  or  convention,  which  was 
scheduled  for  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1946. 
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GARDNER:   Before  you  go  into  that,  could  I  take  you  back 
in  time  a  couple  of  years  and  ask  you  to  talk  about  the 
philosophy  of  the  organization  as  it  originally — not  of 
the  organization  so  much,  but  the  philosophy  that  you  put 
together,  more  than  anything  else,  behind  the  organization. 
HARRISON:   I  don't  know  as  you  can  dignify  it  by  the  word 
"philosophy."   But  the  idea  behind  it  was  very  simple.   We 
had  gone  into  this  war  not  thinking  it  was  coming,  and  once 
it  came,  going  into  it  with  some  enthusiasm  because  we 
thought  it  had  to  be  won.   But  we  were  also  the  young  men 
who  had  been  born  immediately  after  or  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  we  were  infected  with  the  idea  that  war 
itself  was,  though  perhaps  necessary,  certainly  an  inar- 
guably  evil  thing.   We  thought  that  this  war  had  to  be 
justified  by  very  positive  action  after  it  was  over  that 
would  make  of  the  victory  something  more  than  a  relapse 
into  "normalcy,"  as  in  the  days  of  Warren  Harding;  and 
that  the  power  that  there  was  in  a  younger  generation 
that  had  fought  a  war  ought  to  be  used  socially  to  make 
this  a  better  country  and  a  more  secure,  peaceful  world; 
and  that,  in  brief,  we  had  to  be  prepared  and  organize 
ourselves — influence  legislation,  get  into  politics,  be 
an  effective  force  on  public  opinion,  be  propagandists, 
educators  for  what  we  thought  of  as  a  more  just  and  sane 
world;  and  that  only  that  kind  of  enterprise  was  worthy 
of  a  veterans'  organization.   With  that  in  mind,  you  can 
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see  why  the  kind  of  people  who  joined  the  American  Veterans 
Conunittee  would  not  have  been  entranced  by  the  American 
Legion  or  the  VFW,  which  were  essentially  social,  conser- 
vative in  their  outlook,  rather  tending  to  be  promilitary, 
prodefense.   And  although  we  were  not  antimilitary  or  anti- 
defense,  the  usual  image  of  the  patriotic  society  was  one 
that  I  think  we  looked  on  with  a  certain  amount  of  scorn 
or,  at  the  least,  indifference. 

It  wasn't  that  we  weren't  invited  to  join  the  other 
organizations.   I've  mentioned  to  you  President  Roosevelt's 
comment  to  me  as  a  practical  politician.   I  met  that  in  an- 
other way  when  I  went  back  to  Los  Angeles  after  the  war  and 
before  I  came  East  to  work  for  AVC.   I  was  invited  to  lunch 
by  a  lovely  man  whom  I  had  met  as  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Council  in  Los  Angeles  [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
whose  name  was  Louis  Greenbaum.   Louis  had  belonged  to  the 
American  Legion  probably  since  its  inception  after  World 
War  I.   He  was  loyal  to  it.   He  always  hoped,  and  indeed 
believed,  that  the  American  Legion  would  be  a  great  force 
for  good,  tolerance  .... 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VI,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  29,  19  7  5 

HARRISON:   Louis  Greenbaum  himself  was  so  guileless,  so 
uncynical,  that  I  think  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  see  in  anything,  and  certainly  in  the  American  Legion-- 
to  which  he  was  so  devoted  and  gave  so  much  time — anything 
but  a  force  for  good.   So  naturally  he  felt  that  people 
like  myself,  whom  he  respected,  ought  to  join  and  help 
him  and  others  make  of  the  American  Legion  even  something 
better.   He  invited  me  to  lunch  with  two  of  my  friends, 
both  of  whom  I  had  known  in  the  University  Religious 
Conference.   One  was  Bill  Burke,  with  whom  I  had  gone  out 
on  many  Trialogues;  Bill  was  Roman  Catholic.   And  the 
other  was  Al  Chamie,  Jewish,  who  had  also  worked  with  the 
Religious  Conference  after  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  back  in  the  thirties.   The  four  of  us  sat  at 
lunch,  and  Louis  Greenbaum  said,  "Gil,  I  know  how  you  feel 
about  this  new  organization,  but  I  want  to  persuade  you  to 
give  your  energies  to  the  American  Legion.   It  can  mean  so 
much,"  he  said,  "because — I  know  you'll  doubt  this,  but," 
he  said,  "I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  I  can  assure  you 
that  if  you  spend  time  on  the  American  Legion,  you  will 
someday  be  the  national  commander.   I  want  to  say  that  to 
all  three  of  you."   Well,  I  was  not  interested.   I  didn't 
see  myself  spending  time  at  American  Legion  meetings  and 
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wearing  that  hat  and  so  on.   Al  Chamie  and  Bill  Burk^  decided 
that  was  what  they  would  do — although  Bill  had  belonged  to 
AVC — and  they  did  both  join  the  American  Legion,  and  they 
did  both  become  national  commanders.   I  don't  think  that 
the  Legion  was  much  improved. 

GARDNER:   I  was  going  to  ask,  was  there  any  perceptible 
difference  in  attitudes  and  policies? 

HARRISON:   I'm  not  an  expert  on  that  subject,  because  I 
don't  follow  the  American  Legion.   I'm  sure  that  if  you 
talked  to  somebody  who  knew  all  the  details  of  it,  you 
would  find  that  in  the  Burke  and  Chamie  terms,  they  did 
many  good  things.   They  must  have,  because  they  were  both 
good  men.   Whether  the  American  Legion  was  changed,  de- 
flected, modified   in  any  significant  way  by  their  activity, 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing,  I  can  only  doubt  it.   It  is  too 
big,  with  too  long  a  tradition,  at  any  rate,  the  two  of 
them  made  it.   They  did  all  the  hard  work  that  was  re- 
quired.  They  followed  Louis  Greenbaum's  advice,  and  it 
was  that  which,  for  me,  was  the  proof  of  what  I  had  been 
told  but  had  never  known:   that  the  politics  of  the  Legion 
are  pretty  well  controlled  from  the  top.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

As  a  diversionary  little  episode  which  had  no  signifi- 
cance for  AVC — or  perhaps  even  me — I  had  gone  back  to  work 
in  New  York  right  after  my  discharge,  as  I  mentioned,  and 
I  was  working  pretty  hard.   I'd  been  there  a  couple  of 
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weeks,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  then  living — 
four  of  us  had  a  big  apartment,  a  three-ceiling-high  living 
room — was  Murray  Silberstein.   Murray  worked  for  his  father 
in  the  garment  industry,  manufacturing  ladies'  suits,  a 
profession  which  Murray  loathed  and  finally  got  out  of. 
He  later  did  very  well  on  his  own  as  an  investment  banker 
or  investment  counselor.   But  right  after  the  war  he  was 
working  for  his  father,  was  active  in  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  had  at  one  point  gone  out  to  Chicago  as 
director  or  instigator  of  AVC  activity  in  that  area. 
Murray  came  to  the  AVC  office  one  day  and  said,  "You  know, 
you  don't  look  very  well.   Have  you  taken  any  time  out?" 
I  said  no.   And  he  said,  "You  ought  to."   "What  do  you 
recommend  that  I  do?"   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what.   VThen 
I  was  in  the  navy" — he  had  been  a  naval  officer — "I  was 
stationed  in  Key  West.   And  I  met  a  lady  there  who  had  a 
beautiful  house.   And  she  said  if  I  knew  anybody  who  needed 
a  rest,  send  him  down  here."   "Well,"  I  said,  "how  can  I  go 
to  the  house  of  a  woman  I've  never  met?"   "No,  no,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  understand.   All  I  have  to  do  is  write  her  a 
letter,  and  she'll  be  glad  to  have  you."   I  said  go  ahead. 
She  wrote  back  and  said,  "Delighted  to  have  you."   And  off 
I  went  to  Key  West  to  stay  with  Pauline  Hemingway,  [laughter] 
in  the  old,  beautiful  Hemingway  house.   She  was  no  longer 
married  to  Ernest  Hemingway,  she  lived  alone  in  this  plan- 
tation-type house  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  a  garden. 
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Right  next  to  the  house,  but  not  attached  to  it  and  adjacent 
to  a  swimming  pool,  was  a  second-story  workroom,  bedroom, 
which  Hemingway  used  to  write  in.  That's  where  I  was  put 
up.  There  were  some  glorious  days  lying  around  the  pool, 
going  out  in  the  moonlight,  gliding  along  between  the  Keys 
in  flat-bottomed  boats,  tarpon  fishing.  I  stayed  about  a 
week  or  so,  and  got  rested  up.   [laughter] 

When  I  got  back  to  New  York,  a  lot  of  the  work  other 
than  raising  money,  trying  to  start  new  chapters,  trying 
to  set  up  regional  offices — was  directed  to  planning  the 
first  national  convention  of  AVC ,  which  was  to  be  held,  as 
I  said,  in  Des  Moines.   I  recall  one  meeting,  one  evening, 
of  the  interim  National  Planning  Committee  Charles  had 
assembled,  which  was  to  discuss  the  organization  of  that 
convention.   Now,  there  were  bright  and  dedicated  people 
on  that  Planning  Committee,  but  I  don't  think  that  any  of 
us  knew  much  about  how  to  organize  a  convention.   None  of 
us  had  done  it;  we  were  all  amateurs.   There  was  a  fellow 
sitting  along  the  wall — I  have  to  explain  that  one  of  the 
rules  of  this  democratic  organization  was  that  any  member 
of  AVC  could  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Planning 
Committee  and  put  in  his  two  cents'  worth  at  the  appropriate 
moment.   This  odd- looking  fellow  raised  his  hand  and  said, 
"Could  I  say  something?"   He  was  still  in  uniform,  an  en- 
listed man.   The  uniform  was  much  too  big  for  him.   He  was 
about  five- feet- two,  a  little  hunchbacked,  close-cropped 
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hair.   We  didn't  know  who  he  was.   Charles  said,  "Sure." 
So  he  got  up  and  proceeded  to  tell  us  exactly  how  the  con- 
vention should  be  organized.   He  said,  "Now,  first  you 
have  to  do  this,  and  then  you  have  to  do  that,  and  then 
you  have  to  do  that."   In  a  most  brilliant  fashion,  he 
laid  out  the  whole  organization  of  the  Des  Moines  conven- 
tion.  We  looked  at  each  other  and  at  Charles,  who  looked 
at  the  speaker  and  said,  "^«/hat  are  you  doing?   I  mean, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  go  to  work?"   He  said  yes.   Charles 
said,  "Well,  why  don't  you  just  organize  it?"   He  said, 
"All  right."   "And  what's  your  name?"   "My  name  is  Adam 
Yarmolinsky . "   "Okay,  Adam,  you're  on."   And  Adam  did 
organize  the  Des  Moines  convention. 

GARDNER:   Let  me  ask  a  question  here.   About  what  sort  of 
numerical  support  did  you  have  at  this  time?   Do  you  have 
any  recollection  of  what  it  would  have  come  to? 
HARRISON:   No,  I  don't.   You  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
records.   I  would  guess  that  in  advance  of  the  Des  Moines 
convention,  the  membership  might  have  been  40,000,  50,000, 
with  I  don't  know  how  many  chapters  but  quite  a  few 
scattered  around  the  country,  with  the  strength  concen- 
trated, as  you  would  expect,  in  the  larger  chapters  in 
New  York  City  and  in  Los  Angeles.   I  believe  at  that  point, 
too,  the  biggest  chapters — aside  from  chapters  overseas 
which  were  still  strong,  as  I  mentioned,  Tokyo  particularly- 
[were]  Los  Angeles  and  Hollywood,  two  different  chapters. 
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I  don't  remember  how  much  there  was  in  San  Francisco — not 
as  much — but  then  there  were  chapters  in  Michigan  and  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  South  and  so  on.   But  for  the 
purpose  of  organization,  we  had  divided  the  country  up 
into  about  eight  regions,  each  one  of  which  was  to  have 
an  elected  representative  on  the  new  Planning  Committee. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  would  be  at-large  members 
elected  by  the  whole  convention,  to  the  Planning  Committee. 
Chapters  would  vote  proportionate  to  their  membership 
strength,  which  meant  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
strength,  political  strength,  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
GARDNER:   Why  was  Des  Moines  chosen? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  why  Des  Moines  was  chosen. 
I  imagine  that  one  of  the  reasons  was  to  get  an  image  of 
middle  America  rather  than  a  New  York  organization  or  a 
West  Coast  organization.   That  was  a  wise  decision.   There 
was  a  chapter  in  Des  Moines  that  could  serve  as  our  host 
and  could  help  in  the  setting  up  of  the  convention,  the 
arranging  of  hotel  reservations,  taking  care  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  so  on.   So  we  had  a  group  to  work  with.   Des 
Moines  was  available,  and  we  wanted  to  get  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  and  away  from  the  coasts.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

The  demobilization  was  going  on  all  this  time  with 
greater  and  greater  rapidity,  but  nevertheless,  Charles 
and  the  national  office  were  receiving  quite  a  few  letters 
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and,  in  some  cases,  cablegrams  from  servicemen  overseas  who 
felt  that  it  wasn't  going  fast  enough  and  that  there  had 
been  large  meetings  in  the  Pacific  of  servicemen  who  passed 
resolutions  they  forwarded  to  us  saying,  "Why  can't  they  do 
something  about  transportation?"   Enough  mail  so  that 
Charles  said  one  morning,  "I  think  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  this.   What  do  you  say  about  our  going  down  to  see 
General  Eisenhower?" — who  was,  I  believe,  then  chief  of 
staff.   We  weren't  sure  he  would  see  us,  but  we  thought  we'd 
take  a  chance.   So  Charles  called  Washington  on  the  phone 
and  asked  for  the  general's  office,  and  the  word  came  back 
that  Eisenhower  would  be  glad  to  see  us.   We  took  off  on 
the  train  and  went  to  Washington,  arrived  at  General 
Eisenhower's  office,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  wait,  were 
ushered  in.   He  greeted  us  ebulliently,  asked  us  to  tell 
him  about  our  problem.   It  took  Charles  about  one  minute 
to  tell  him  that  we'd  had  all  these  communications — which, 
of  course,  he  knew  about — and  to  ask  whether  something 
couldn't  be  done  to  speed  up  demobilization.   And  the 
General  said,  "I'm  going  to  try,  but  you  know  how  it  is. 
You  give  orders,  and  you  tell  people  to  do  things,  but  you 
can't  be  sure  they're  doing  it,"  leaving  us  with  the  im- 
pression that  here  was  a  man  who  was  all  good  intentions, 
but  after  all,  he  couldn't  control  the  whole  machinery. 
Then  he  said,  "Well,  what  are  you  fellows  doing  other 
than  that?"   We  told  him  a  little  about  the  American 
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Veterans  Committee.   And  Charles  quoted  the  slogan, 
"Citizens  first,  veterans  second."   It  was  as  if  you  had 
detonated  a  bomb  underneath  General  Eisenhower.   He  bounced 
up  from  his  chair,  strode  around  his  desk,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down — one  of  the  most  eloquent  political  per- 
formances I've  ever  watched — saying,  "If  you  boys  can  do 
that,  if  you  boys  can  organize  the  servicemen   of  this 
country  to  think  first  about  their  country  and  second 
about  themselves,  you  will  be  doing  a  great  thing."  On 
and  on  he  went.   We  were  carried  away.   And  as  we  were 
walking  out  the  door,  I  remember  turning  to  Charles  and 
saying,  "Charles,  if  that  man  isn't  president  of  the 
United  States,  I  will  be  very  surprised."   He  was  that 
convincing. 

GARDNER:   Was  there  any  hope  of  support  from  Eisenhower, 
or  just  that  sort  of  encouragement? 

HARRISON:   We  never  asked  him  for  any  support.   I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  support  he  could  have  given  us.   I 
don't  think  he  would  have  given  us  any,  if  asked.   After 
all,  he  was  a  politician,  and  as  such,  I  suppose  he  felt 
that  his  more  important  constituents — if  he  was  thinking 
of  constituents — would  be  vast  bodies  like  the  American 
Legion  and  the  VFW.   But  he  left  us  with  the  impression 
that  his  heart  was  in  what  we  were  doing.   I  don't  mean 
for  one  second  to  question  the  sincerity — but  it  didn't 
cost  him  anything.   In  fact,  it  gained  him  something: 
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it  gained  him  our  admiration.   Perhaps  he  generally  did 
try  to  do  something  about  our  particular  problem,  even 
more  than  he'd  done  before.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

As  we  got  nearer  the  formal  organizing  convention  of 
AVC  in  Des  Moines  that  year,  it  began  to  appear  that  it 
wasn't  going  to  be  clear  sailing.   I  don't  know  why  we 
thought  it  would  have  been;  I  think  we  assumed  that  be- 
cause we  were  the  ones  who  had  got  the  thing  going,  and 
Charles  had  done  so  well,  and  the  organization  had  such 
growing  acceptance  by  the  press,  politicians,  moneyed 
people,  GIs,  ex-GIs,  that  we  would  simply  have  the  con- 
vention and  come  out  of  it  without  any  battles  and  with 
a  united  organization.   We  were  wrong.   Although  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  any  campaign  to  prevent  Bolte's  being 
the  first  elected  national  chairman,  which  he  was  willing 
to  be,  and  there  would  not  be  a  fight  about  some  of  the 
more  obvious  people  whom  you  could  hardly  be  against  and 
survive — like  young  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or  Robert  Nathan, 
who  was  an  economist  in  Washington  and  had  great  standing 
among  the  membership-- there  was  going  to  be  a  fight. 

In  order  to  explain  what  it  was  about,  or  at  least 
what  we  thought  it  was  about,  one  has  to  go  back  and  look 
at  what  the  Communist  party  line  was  on  veterans'  organi- 
zations.  During  the  war,  while  I  was  making  propaganda 
for  the  idea  of  an  AVC,  the  Communist  party  line  was  to 
join  the  Legion.   I  had  talked  to  men — clearly  men  of  the 
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left — who  said  that  they  were  going  to  join  the  Legion. 
The  Daily  Worker  had,  I  believe,  run  an  editorial  or  article 
urging  its  readers  to  join  the  Legion.   However,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  in  about  19  4  6  that  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  was  not  just  a  flash  in  the  pan  but  offered  the 
opportunity  of  being  an  effective  organization  with  a  real 
voice  in  the  shaping  of  policy,  the  line  changed.   And  now 
the  advice  was,  join  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   And 
it  became  more  and  more  apparent  to  us  in  New  York  that 
there  was  another  organization  planning  for  Des  Moines — it 
was  one  with  which  we  had  no  contact — and  that  it  meant  to 
move  in,  not  to  displace  Charles  but  to  have  a  significant 
role  in  the  shaping  of  policy  by  electing  as  many  members 
as  possible  to  the  first  elected  National  Planning  Committee, 
That  campaign  became  more  and  more  visible--and  one  began 
to  identify  the  people  who  were  leading  it  in  Colorado  and 
California  and  in  the  New  York  Area  Council,  the  executive 
body  representing  all  the  chapters  of  New  York,  a  powerful 
body.   The  campaign  was  to  center  on  the  election  of  the 
second  man  to  Bolte,  namely  the  national  vice-chairman. 
And  since  I  was  an  obvious  candidate  for  that  position  and 
was,  I  think,  the  personal  choice  of  Bolte  and,  perhaps, 
the  majority  of  the  interim  National  Planning  Committee, 
it  turned  into  a  campaign  to  make  sure  that  I  was  not 
elected,  and  then,  in  addition,  to  elect  other  people 
from  the  various  regions . 
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This  began  to  alarm  us.   We  weren't  alarmed  because 
AVC  was  beginning  to  be  attacked  as  too  left-wing  or  radical 
or  even  communist.   We  thought  we  could  put  up  with  that, 
though  that  kind  of  criticism  was  getting  increasingly 
strident.   To  jump  ahead  for  a  moment,  not  long  after  the 
Des  Moines  convention,  for  example,  we  would  be  hit  harshly 
in  a  syndicated  column  written  by  Westbrook  Pegler,  who 
said  we  were  a  communist  organization,  which  we  were  not. 
[For  Westbrook  Pegler  read  Fulton  Lewis.   See  p.  293. --Ed.] 
I  talked  about  this  with  Charles  and  told  him  I  thought 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  go  and  talk  to  our  critics,  and 
tell  them  what  the  facts  were.   Charles  said,  "You're 
probably  wasting  your  time."   I  said,  "Well,  I  think 
people  are  basically  fair.   I'm  not  going  to  let  this 
thing  go  on.   I'm  going  to  go  see  Westbrook  Pegler." 
He  said,  "Go  ahead."   So  I  got  an  appointment,  and  I  called 
on  Pegler--a  sour  man.   He  sat  at  his  desk  and  he  said 
almost  nothing.   He  let  me  talk.   I  explained  to  him  that  I 
thought  perhaps  we  did  have  something  of  an  internal 
problem,  and  we  were  meeting  it,  and  that  what  we  stood 
for  was  not  the  communist  program  for  America.   He  let  me 
say  all  of  that,  and  then  got  up  from  the  desk  and  went  over  to 
his  files,  and  pulled  out  a  ragged  mimeographed  sheet.   And 
he  looked  at  me,  and  he  said,  "Am  I  right  that  you  fellows  are 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration?" 
And  in  fact  we  had  passed  a  resolution  at  Des  Moines 
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saying  we  thought,  given  the  inflationary  situation  at  the 
moment,  that  price  controls  should  be  continued.   I  said 
yes,  we  had.   "Well,"  he  said,  "all  right,  look  at  this. 
They're  in  favor  of  OPA  as  well."   He  handed  me  the  mimeo- 
graphed sheet  put  out  by  the  Communist  party  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.   And  I  said,  "Mr.  Pegler,  you  mean  because  they're 
for  that  and  I'm  for  that,  that  I'm  for  all  the  things 
they're  for?"   He  said,  "This  is  all  the  evidence  I  need." 
And  I  left.   So  much  for  my  faith  in  fair  discussion. 
GARDNER:   At  winning  over  Westy  Pegler. 
HARRISON:   But  now,  back  to  the  pre-Des  Moines  period. 

I  went  around  the  country — as  did  Charles  and  others — 
talking  to  chapters  and  individual  members  of  AVC  about  the 
forthcoming  battle.   We  could  no  longer  avoid  seeing  it  as 
an  attempt  to  take  over  the  organization,  at  least  by  stages, 
and  that  this  effort  was  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
Communist  party.   We  were  in  a  tough  spot.   Red-baiting  was 
not  in  vogue  among  the  liberal  community,  though  we  didn't, 
of  course,  think  we  were  Red-baiting.   When  skeptics  would 
say,  "How  do  you  know  that  it's  communist?",  the  only  thing 
we  could  answer  was,  "If  it  quacks  like  a  duck,  it's  a 
duck."   We  had  to  go  on  that  assumption.   Nobody  was  pro- 
ducing any  Communist  party  membership  cards,  but  we  knew 
the  reality  of  the  organization  against  us.   We  knew  the 
people  they  were  after,  and  we  knew  the  kinds  of  party-line 
resolutions  they  were  urging,  and  those  were  never  resolutions 
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that  ran  contrary  to  the  party  Line  of  the  moment.   You 
could  identify  a  chapter  where  there  was  communist  domi- 
nation--and  the  domination  would  come  as  the  result  of  the 
work  of  three  or  four  people  who  were  well  organized  and 
militant — from  that  chapter,  you'd  get  a  resolution  sup- 
porting Juan  Peron  of  Argentina,  not  exactly  the  liberals' 
ideal,  but  at  that  moment  the  Russians  and  Peron  were  get- 
ting on  very  well.   And  there  were  various  issues  that  came 
up  in  debates  before  chapters,  or  before  the  National 
Planning  Committee,  where  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
a  clear  split,  and  that  the  views  we  were  fighting  in  many 
cases  were  party-line  views. 

It  was  in  that  atmosphere — intense  rivalry  and  animosity 
and  a  certain  amount  of  personal  vindictiveness — that  we 
approached  the  first  convention  in  Des  Moines.   I  learned 
there,  and  so  did  a  lot  of  other  people,  what  it  meant  to 
fight  a  democratic  battle.   There  was  very  little  sleep. 
We  knew  by  then  that  if  we  were  going  to  win,  we  could 
never  go  to  sleep,  that  we  had  to  sit  as  long  as  our 
opposition  was  willing  to  sit,  and  longer.   We  could  not 
be  worn  out  by  oratory.   We  had  to  be  patient;  we  had  to 
organize. 

We  were  helped  greatly  in  this  fight  by  people  who 
knew  more  than  we  did  about  how  you  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem.  I  mean  in  particular  Gus  Tyler,  who  had  joined  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.   He  worked  for  the  ILGWU 
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[International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union]  and  was  one 
of  David  Dubinsky's  boys.   Gus  provided  a  large  part  of 
the  leadership  for  what  came  to  be  called  the  Independent 
Progressive  Caucus,  which  was  the  internal  caucus  we  formed 
to  fight  our  battle.   In  a  sense,  there  were  always  two 
meetings  going  on  in  AVC .   There  were  formal,  open  meetings, 
and  then  the  IP  Caucus  had  to  meet  in  advance  or  after  to 
plan  strategy  or  to  reassess  what  it  would  do  in  the  light 
of  what  had  happened.   Gus  Tyler  and  some  of  his  friends 
from  the  labor  movement  were  helpful.   We  likewise  got  con- 
siderable assistance  from  people  who  had  fought  this  kind 
of  a  battle  in  the  UAW  [United  Auto  Workers]  and  who  be- 
longed to  the  AVC  chapter  in  Detroit.   Both  the  ILGWU  and 
the  UAW,  in  addition  to  encouraging  their  people  to  join 
AVC  and  to  help  strengthen  our  cause,  made  some  modest 
financial  contributions,  to  help  us  keep  going — because 
membership  dues  themselves  wouldn't  do  it. 

Later  on,  I  had  some  interesting  experiences  in  trying 
to  raise  money  for  the  American  Veterans  Committee  among 
some  of  these  liberal  groups,  and  it  was  an  eye-opener. 
It  was  a  little  like  my  experiences  in  the  University 
Religious  Conference.   Goodwill  didn't  always  translate 
itself  into  money.   One  day,  Charles  suggested  that  we  call 
on  Emil  Revie,  who  was  said  to  be  sympathetic.   He  headed 
a  forward-looking  union,  the  Textile  Workers  of  America. 
We  told  Mr.  Revie  what  we  were  planning  to  do.   He  approved 
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of  the  fact  that  we  had  decided  we  weren't  going  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  communists,  we  were  going  to  resist  this, 
we  were  going  to  win,  and  had  a  progressive  progreim,  and  he 
applauded  that.   Anything  he  could  do — fine.   I  said,  "Well, 
Mr.  Revie,  there  is  something  you  could  do.   We  need  money. 
I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  get  some  help  from  the  union."   He 
said,  "Money?   You  need  money?   Do  what  I  do  in  the  union. 
You  raise  the  dues."   [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned 
off] 

On  another  occasion,  Charles  got  a  telegram  from  Samuel 
Goldwyn,  who  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  in  New  York  at  the 
Waldorf  Towers,  and  I'd  like  to  see  you."   Here  was  our 
opportunity!   We  were  going  to  get  some  help  from  Sam  Goldwyn, 
We  prepared  ourselves  pretty  well — what  we  wanted  to  say, 
how  much  money  we  wanted,  why  we  wanted  it — and  we  marched 
off  to  the  Waldorf  Towers,  where  we  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Goldwyn  to  see  a  movie,  a  private  advance  showing  of  The 
Best  Years  of  Our  Lives .   And  when  we  came  out,  Mr.  Goldwyn 
took  us  aside  and  said,  "Well,  boys,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  movie?"   We  said  it  was  great.   "Well,"  he  said,  "one 
preview  doesn't  make  a  swallow."   We  said,  "Well,  Mr. 
Goldwyn,"  preparing  to  launch  into  our  pitch;  but  before 
we  had  time  to  get  into  it  he  said,  "Now,  boys,  I'll  tell 
you  what  I  want  you  to  do."   We  were  there  to  be  enlisted 
by  Mr.  Goldwyn  as  salesmen  for  his  movie.   No  money, 
[laughter] 
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There  was  another  incident  that  had  to  do  with  money 
raising.   The  owner  of,  or  at  least  the  top  man  in,  Welch's 
Grape  Juice,  Jack  Kaplan,  had  heard  about  the  American 
Veterans  Committee — I  think  from  his  daughter.   I  knew  his 
daughter  because  she  was  a  friend  of  Murray  Silberstein's . 
Jack  Kaplan  called  up  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  Bolte  and 
me.   Once  again  we  got  ourselves  primed;  Mr.  Kaplan  was 
all  affability,  but  he  said,  "Now,  boys,  I'll  tell  you. 
You  fellows  are  doing  a  great  job  here.   I  have  great  re- 
spect for  you.   I  can  use  you  in  my  business."   We  had  been 
invited  not  to  enlist  his  interest  in  AVC ,  but  to  be  en- 
listed in  the  financial  empire  of  Jack  Kaplan.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

When  we  arrived  in  Des  Moines,  at  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  large  convention  of  elected  delegates — I  don't  remem- 
ber the  exact  number,  but  it  may  have  been  as  many  as  500, 
from  all  over  the  country — it  was  clear,  even  clearer  than 
it  had  been  before,  that  the  opposition  was  formidable  and 
that  we  were  going  to  have  to  put  everything  we  had  into 
winning,  and  that  we  might  not  win  at  that.   I  think  there 
may  have  been  a  moment  of  panic  when  people  considered 
dropping  me  off  the  slate,  because  that  would  have  drawn 
the  fire  because  I  was  the  target. 
GARDNER:   Why  you,  rather  than,  say,  Bolt^? 
HARRISON:   Because  I  had  been  most  prominently  identified 
as  an  anticommunist,  and  because  I  didn't  have  the  stature 
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Bolte  did.   You  couldn't  attack  Bolt^.   I  had  been  right 
about  that;  he  was  unassailable.   He  was  identified  with 
AVC  all  over  the  country;  he  had  written  The  New  Veteran; 
he  was  Mr.  AVC.   And  no  politician,  no  matter  how  stupid, 
could  have  thought  that  he  could  make  his  point  by  person- 
ally attacking  Charles.   The  next  man  was  me.   I  had  been 
aggressive  in  saying  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  a 
communist  organization.   I  was  identified  as  anti-Red,  as 
the  man  to  be  got  rid  of.   I  wasn't  the  only  one-- there 
were  other  members  of  the  Planning  Committee — but  they 
weren't  running  for  vice-chairman.   As  I  say,  I  think 
there  may  have  been  a  moment  just  before  the  convention 
opened  when  even  some  of  my  friends  thought  we  would  be 
wiser  to  ditch  Gil--poor  fellow--because  we  may  not  be  able 
to  win.   It  was  too  touch-and-go.   Charles  didn't  buy  that-- 
I  don't  know  if  anybody  really  bought  it.   Charles  said  he 
wanted  me  as  the  candidate.   And  at  the  opening  plenary 
session  at  Des  Moines,  I  was  introduced  by  Charles  as  the 
man  who  more  than  anybody  else  had  helped  found  this 
organization.   I  had  been  advised  by  Ed  McHale,  who  was 
a  smart  politician,  to  downplay  that  angle  and  to  say  that 
"This  organization  was  founded  by  all  of  you  here,  and  not 
by  any  one  person  or  two  or  three  people."   That  sounded 
democratic,  and  in  a  sense  was  true.   And  so  I  said  my 
piece,  and  my  friends  applauded  and  the  others  didn't, 
and  we  went  on  to  the  convention  business. 
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The  elections  were  the  last  Item.   We  went  through 
agonizing  platform  fights — again,  on  all  the  issues  that 
we  had  anticipated,  many  of  them  straight  party-line  issues. 
Bill  Mauldin  was  there  and  did  a  funny  cartoon  for  us  which 
helped.   Our  side  stuck  together.   Gus  Tyler  had  our  caucus 
working  with  precision  and  speed,  so  that  we  could  anticipate 
what  might  happen.   We  could  make  sure  that  we  had  the  men 
at  each  meeting  where  critical  things  were  being  discussed 
or  decided,  and  that  our  men  knew  what  they  were  going  to 
say,  and  would  not  go  to  bed  until  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
and  everybody  was  exhausted.   That's  the  way  we  fought. 
And  in  the  course  of  fighting,  I  think  we  became  pretty 
professional.   If  we  jump  ahead,  to  the  election  of  John 
F.  Kennedy--one  could  look  around  and  see  that  this  cadre 
of  people  who  had  assembled  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  now 
spread  all  over  the  place  in  positions  of  prominence.   I 
mean  one  Des  Moines  caucus  leader  from  Minnesota  was  Orville 
Freeman,  who  became  the  governor  of  Minnesota,  and  was  in 
JFK's  cabinet.   One  of  our  early  members  out  in  Arizona 
was  Stewart  Udall.   There  was  G.  Mennen  Williams,  "Soapy," 
who  was  our  first  state  chairman  in  Michigan  and  became 
governor  of  Michigan.   All  over  the  country,  these  very 
bright,  enterprising  fellows  were,  within  two  to  three 
years,  four  to  five  years,  moving  into  positions  of  power 
in  the  trade  unions,  in  politics.   I  noticed  the  other  day 
that  the  new  leader  of  the  ILGWU  is  Sol  Chaikin.   Chaikin 
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was  one  of  our  chief  IP  Caucus  leaders  in  Des  Moines  and 
in  subsequent  AVC  conventions.   This  organization  proved 
to  be,  I  think,  the  most  important  political  training 
ground  of  postwar  America.   That's  where  we  learned  our 
lessons.   That's  where  we  had  to  debate  issues;  that's 
where  we  had  to  learn,  because  we  were  under  fire,  how 
to  survive,  how  to  use  ideas,  how  to  frame  programs,  how 
to  write  platforms,  how  to  beat  an  opposition  in  a  demo- 
cratic way.   From  that  point  of  view,  whatever  else  AVC 
might  have  done,  or  whatever  else  it  didn't  do  over  the 
coming  years,  it  was  a  triumphant  success  as  a  training 
ground  for  future  leaders  of  this  country,  whether  in 
civic  organizations,  or  education,  or  trade  unions,  or 
politics.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Well,  I  won,  but  I  didn't  win  by  very  much  at  Des 
Moines.   The  vote  was  something  like  60-40,  or  perhaps 
even  closer.   Charles  was  unanimously  elected  first 
national  chairman.   The  Planning  Committee  that  came  out 
of  Des  Moines  was  pretty  much  to  our  satisfaction,  though 
it  had  a  couple  of  people  elected  to  it  from  the  other 
side.   But  that  we  could  live  with,  we  could  contain. 
We  anticipated  harassment  and  arguments  on  the  Planning 
Committee,  but  they  were  not  uncontrollable.   At  any 
rate,  those  who  had  fought  against  me  and  who  had  fought 
against  our  Independent  Progressive  Caucus  did  have  some 
representation  on  the  national  governing  body  of  the 
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organization.   And  I  suppose  none  of  us  were  too  unhappy 
about  that  fact. 

We  came  out  of  the  convention  pretty  exhausted  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhilarated,  feeling  that  we'd  done  what 
we  set  out  to  do  and  that  we  could  go  on  from  there.   We 
recognized  that  we'd  been  damaged  by  that  convention, 
seriously,  not  merely  in  terms  of  the  disgruntlement  of 
a  great  many  members,  many  of  whom  thought  that  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  which  had  such  great  sort  of  promise  as 
a  liberal  organization,  had  turned  out  to  be  a  Red-baiting 
organization — which  was  the  last  thing  in  our  mind.   The 
fight  that  had  gone  on  was  publicized  in  newspapers.   And 
the  American  Veterans  Committee,  which  from  our  point  of 
view  had  emerged  victorious  from  a  very  tough  fight, 
appeared  to  many  readers  of  newspapers  as  a  tainted  organ- 
ization.  The  fact  that  we  had  to  make  the  fight  deprived 
us,  I  believe,  of  a  certain  amount  of  support  that  we 
would  otherwise  have  gained  in  the  ensuing  years. 

The  new  Planning  Committee  had  distinguished  people 
on  it — distinguished  in  the  sense  that  they  were  intellec- 
tually able,  had  a  good  sense  of  organization.   I  mentioned 
E.J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  Merle  Miller,  young  Frank  Roosevelt,  Bob 
Nathan.   Cord  Meyer  was  also  on  it.   Cord  had  been  an  early 
member  of  AVC,  and  after  the  war  went  into  a  world  govern- 
ment movement,  and  was  then  the  president  of  the  United 
World  Federalists. 
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GARDNER:   United  World  Federalists? 

HARRISON:   Yes.   I  recall  talks  with  Cord  about  the  world 
government.   It  seemed  to  me  so  unrealistic  a  platform,  so 
unattainable  a  goal  given  the  real  divisions  in  the  world, 
not  merely  divisions  of  ideology  but  divisions  of  national- 
ism.  I  couldn't  believe  that  the  age  of  nationalism  was 
about  to  die;  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  just  about  to 
begin.   Cord,  however,  thought  there  was  hope  in  the  idea 
of  world  government,  that  it  was  our  one  chance  for  sur- 
vival given  the  atomic  bomb.   And  I  would  say  to  him, 
"Cord,  how  can  you  really  expect  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  ever  become  part  of  any  world  government,  however 
limited,  at  any  point?"   He  said,  "Well,  we  have  to  make 
the  effort."   It  was  curious  about  those  conversations  be- 
cause some  years  later  Cord  became  important  in  the  CIA. 
I  met  him  during  that  period  because  I  was  by  then  living 
in  Washington  and  he  was  in  Washington,  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  somewhat  different  sides.   Cord  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  world  government,  but  he  was  just  as  tough  and,  I 
would  say,  absolutist  and  perhaps  even  dogmatic.   But  now 
the  line  was  that  you  cooperate  with  the  Russians,  that 
one  had  to  be  aggressively  anti-Soviet,  anticommunist. 
And  I  was  always  holding  out  a  bit  of  hope  for  a  moderation 
of  the  cold  war,  what  later  was  called  detente.   So,  though 
in  the  early  days  I,  probably  unfairly,  regarded  Cord's 
views  on  world  government  as  a  little  softheaded,  he  came 
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to  regard  my  views  as  softheaded. 

When  we  returned  to  New  York  from  Des  Moines,  we  had 
to  expand  the  AVC  staff,  and  we  took  on  some  able  people. 
Ed  McHale  had  got  interested  when  he  was  stationed  in  Los 
Angeles,  met  Adaline  Guenther  and  heard  about  AVC.   I  met 
him  in  Washington  during  the  war.   Ed  McHale  came  on  as  a 
kind  of  executive  director  of  the  national  office  of  AVC. 
He  came  out  of  the  ward  politics  of  New  York  City,  was  one 
of  those  tough  Irish  guys  who  talked  a  little  out  of  the 
side  of  his  mouth  and  understood  organization.   Louis 
Harris,  who  later  went  into  polling,  was  on  the  staff. 
Justin  Feldman,  who  has  become  a  successful  lawyer  in  New 
York,  was  on  the  staff.   So  was  Cliff  Dancer,  as  I  men- 
tioned, and  we  had  various  regional  directors. 

One  of  the  things  we  felt  we  had  to  do  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  man  on  our  payroll  in  each  region  was  also 
in  our  pocket  in  the  sense  that  he  wasn't  going  to  sell 
out  to  the  other  side.   There  was  a  little  housecleaning 
to  be  done  when  we  got  back.   Not  very  much,  but  we  tried 
to  make  sure  that  the  people  we  appointed  to  these  regional 
organizing  jobs  and  whose  salary  we  paid  were  reasonably 
loyal  to  the  general  line  of  the  elected  leadership. 

The  most  difficult  areas  from  our  point  of  view, 
the  recalcitrant  areas,  remained  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
And  when  I  went  out  after  the  Des  Moines  convention  to  Los 
Angeles  with  Bolte,  although  he  was  received  fairly  well 
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by  the  Hollywood  chapter,  I  wasn't  received  at  all.   The 
Beverly  Hills  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  sympa- 
thetic.  Perhaps  it  was  richer.   [laughter]   I  believe 
there  were  almost  1,000  people  at  the  Hollywood  chapter 
meeting  when  Bolte  and  I  showed  up.   We  never  did  make 
much  of  a  dent  there;  and  indeed,  the  regional  chairman 
in  California  was  not  on  our  side.   I  went  up  to  the  AVC 
Hollywood  office,  just  to  look  around,  and  in  came  one  of 
our  members,  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  at  that  time,  I  think, 
the  head  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild.   We  had  tried  to  get 
Reagan  and  Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  who  was  also  a  member,  more 
active  in  the  organization.   We  thought  their  names  would 
help  us  in  Des  Moines.   We  hoped  to  interest  Reagan — and 
I  think  I  remember  this  correctly — and  also  Will  Rogers  in 
running  for  the  Planning  Committee.   Neither  was  willing. 
Reagan  remained  a  member  for  some  time — and  I  believe  Will 
Rogers  did,  too--but  they  finally  quit  in  disgust.   Reagan 
wasn't  going  to  fight  the  communist  battle  within  AVC.   He 
thought  it  was  hopeless.   And  when  I  look  back  on  the  kinds 
of  meetings  he  would  have  had  to  attend,  and  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  you  were  getting  in  Los  Angeles,  particu- 
larly in  the  Hollywood  chapter,  I  could  understand  why  he 
would  drop  out. 

GARDNER:   Who  did  that  leadership  consist  of?  Who  were 
some  of  the  people? 
HARRISON:   I  don't  remember  their  names.   Maybe  I've 
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just  blocked  them  out. 

There  was  a  third  element  in  AVC,  which  was  visible 
at  Des  Moines  but  which  didn't  have  much  of  a  life  after, 
which  called  itself  the  Build  AVC  Caucus.   They  were  the 
kind  of  people  who  thought  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have 
to  fight  an  internal  battle,  that  it  was  unnecessary,  that 
you  could  build  a  bridge  between  the  two  sides.   The  only 
trouble  was,  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  bridge. 
Nevertheless  the  Build  AVC  Caucus  kept  hoping  that  there 
could  be  some  third  force  and  that  it  could  moderate  dif- 
ferences.  Michael  Straight  was  temporarily  a  member  of 
the  caucus.   That's  how  I  first  met  him.   He  didn't  stay 
in  it  long,  but  for  a  while,  he  thought  he  could  help  keep 
peace . 

Mendel  Lieberman,  one  of  the  four  students  who  had 
been  suspended  from  UCLA  in  19  34  and  who  was  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Build  AVC  group  in 
Los  Angeles  and  had  worked  against  me  at  Des  Moines  at  the 
convention.   Mendel  wrote  me  long  after  asking  why  I  had 
resented — because  he  knew  I  had  resented — his  activities 
before  and  at  Des  Moines,  and  I  could  only  write  him  back 
that  my  feelings  had  nothing  to  do  with  ideology,  but  that 
I  had  assumed  we  were  friends  and  that  we  would  be  loyal 
to  each  other. 

We  had  continuing  problems  with  some  of  the  chapters. 
The  worst,  however,  were  not  in  Los  Angeles;  the  problem 
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was  the  New  York  area  and  particularly  the  New  York  Area 
Council.   The  Planning  Committee  finally  decided  that  it 
would  have  to  meet  this  head  on.   It  took  away  the  charter 
of  the  New  York  Area  Council.   Incidentally,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  council — I  believe  he  was  the  chairman  of 
it  and  also  one  of  the  active  members  of  this  third  force, 
the  Build  AVC  Caucus — was  an  engaging  young  black,  Franklin 
Williams,  later  appointed  by  President  Kennedy  as  U.S. 
ambassador  to  one  of  the  African  countries  and  now  a 
foundation  executive. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VII,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  30,  19  75 

HARRISON:   In  thinking  over  my  comments  on  the  early 
organization  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  I  realize 
that  I've  forgotten  quite  a  few  things.   And  also,  I've 
been  reminded  by  a  draft  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  in  19  59 
that  I  also  misstated  some  matters.   On  the  omission  side, 
I  didn't  tell  you,  for  example,  that  we  had  fine  offices 
which  overlooked  Columbus  Circle  in  Manhattan.   We  were  not 
the  kind  of  organization,  and  I  suppose  didn't  want  to  be 
the  kind  of  organization,  that  worked  out  of  a  basement 
hole  in  Greenwich  Village  or  somewhere  cibove  a  delicatessen 
store. 

The  corrections  will  be  apparent  in  the  excerpts  that 
I  read  from  this  letter.   It  was  written  by  me  on  February 
26,  19  59,  to  John  P.  Roche,  who  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  an  active  member  of  our  Independent 
Progressive  Caucus,  and  by  19  59  was  dean  of  faculty  at 
Brandeis  University.   For  a  time  in  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
administration  he  was  in  Washington,  sort  of  a  resident 
intellectual;  and  then,  I  think,  took  up  the  writing  of 
a  syndicated  newspaper  column,  which  he  may  still  do. 

I  wrote  him  in  response  to  his  request  that  I  read 
over  and  comment  on  a  study  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  anticommunist  fight 
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within  AVC,  which  he  had  done  under  a  grant  from  the  Fund 
for  the  Repiablic.   So  far  as  I  know,  that  study  was  never 
published.   But  these  are  from  the  letter  I  sent  to  John 
Roche  at  the  time,  commenting  on  his  study.   And  from  this 
point  on,  until  I  tell  you  so,  this  is  from  the  letter  to 
John  Roche:*   "You  referred  to  the  ' tap-root  of  what  was 
later  to  become  the  American  Veterans  Committee'  growing 
out  of  an  association  in  the  late  thirties  at  UCLA.   This 
is  misstated.   I  am  the  only  one  of  the  early  instigators 
who  went  to  UCLA,  with  the  exception  of  Cliff  Dancer.   Also 
your  reference  to  the  University  Religious  Conference  is 
inaccurate.   The  facts  are  these:   I  had  been  carrying  on 
correspondence  with  friends  and  friends  of  friends  who 
were  in  service,  exploring  the  possibility  of  some  kind 
of  post-war  association  for  Veterans.   This  correspondence 
became  so  heavy  that  I  tried  to  find  some  way  in  which  dis- 
cussion could  be  routed  through  someone  who  was  not  in 
service  and  who  might  be  willing  to  mimeograph  for  us  a 
bulletin  ..."  [phone  rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 
continuing  these  comments  to  John  Roche:   "...  who  might 
be  willing  to  mimeograph  for  us  a  bulletin  through  which 
all  of  us  interested  in  this  objective  might  keep  in  touch 


*Mr.  Harrison's  reading  of  the  letter  is  within  quotes. 
Within  those  quotes,  brackets  indicate  his  spoken  addi- 
tions to  the  text.   Ellipses  indicate  his  omissions. 
The  editor  has  attempted  to  be  faithful  to  both  written 
and  oral  texts. 
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with  one  another.   That  bulletin  did  not  take  the  place  of 
individual  correspondence — which  continued  at  a  mounting 
rate — but  it  was  a  help.   I  turned  to  Adaline  Guenther  be- 
cause she  was  a  close  friend;  I  had  worked  with  her  in  the 
University  Religious  Conference.   She  was  not  a  partisan 
in  our  efforts,  but  merely  a  friend  who  had  a  mimeograph 
machine  and  a  willingness  to  help  men  in  service.   Wadsworth 
Likely  came  into  this  circle  of  correspondents  because  of 
the  accident  of  his  having  been  stationed  near  UCLA  and 
having  thus  met  Miss  Guenther.   The  '5  young  men'  you  speak 
of  were  nothing  like  an  organized  group.   I  was  the  only 
one  who  knew  all  of  them  and  Likely  and  I  and  Dancer  were 
the  only  ones  who  had  met  Miss  Guenther.   One  of  the  5  was 
completely  inactive  by  19  46  [in  AVC  and] — another  only 
sporadically  active.   You  are  correct  later  on  in  attribut- 
ing to  Archibald  MacLeish  the  idea  that  we  call  ourselves 
'a  committee  of  correspondence,'  and  that  suggestion  came 
during  a  talk  with  him  in  which  I  asked  for  his  suggestions 
of  men  he  knew  in  service,  who  might  be  interested  in  join- 
ing our  correspondence  circle. 

"It  would  be  inaccurate  to  refer  to  Miss  Guenther  as 
having  had  any  part  in  conceiving  a  program.   Of  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  and  from  whom  there  was  correspondence  in 
those  early  years,  few  of  them  were  from  UCLA  or  had  any 
connection  with  the  Religious  Conference.   Ed  Ladd  was 
from  New  Haven,  Sam  Spencer  was  from  North  Carolina,  et  cetera, 
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"My  impression  is  that  you  have  perhaps  exaggerated 
what  you  term  the  'core  dispute.'   There  were  one  or  two 
men  who  seemed  to  feel  that  a  decision  on  the  matter  of 
size" — of  what  was  to  become  the  American  Veterans 
Committee — "was  important  (I  [do]  recall  a  letter  from 
Harold  Herman  to  this  effect),  but  I  don't  recall  our 
having  placed  this  much  emphasis  on  this  aspect  of  our 
ambitions.   It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  way  through,  those 
with  whom  I  was  in  touch  believed  that  the  organization 
would  have  no  purpose  unless  it  had  purposes,  and  that 
having  stated  those  purposes  and  organized  on  their  behalf, 
the  question  of  size  would  take  care  of  itself. 

"You  say,  for  example,  that  'Likely — '"that  refers  to 
Wadsworth  Likely — "'  and  his  following  (I'm  not  sure  [by 
the  way]  that  he  had  a  following)  wanted  to  center  the  work 
of  the  organization  on  immediate  political  issues,  and  to 
work  toward  an  essentially  New  Deal  policy.   He  was  not 
interested' "--he,  Wadsworth  Likely — "'was  not  interested 
in  refining  a  pure  liberal  political  theory.'"   That  is  a 
quote  from  Roche's  report.   And  I  continue  to  Roche:   "Nor, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  was  anyone  else.   Unless  you  mean  that 
by  having  a  'statement  of  intentions'  we  were  theoretical. 
Or,  perhaps  you  mean  that  those  of  us  who  felt  that  the  new 
organization  should  base  its  program  on  democratic  objec- 
tives and  procedures--re jecting  communist  and  fascist 
solutions — were  concerned  with  theory. 
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"Very  often  these  were  matters  of  temperament,  rather 
than  conscious  intellectual  preference.   S2un  Spencer,  for 
example,  was  a  soft-spoken,  well-mannered,  modest,  respon- 
sible sort  of  Southerner,  who  personally  felt  most  at  home 
in  a  homogeneous  and  like-minded  group.   He  was  not  what  one 
thinks  of  as  an  'organizer.'   He  was  not  even  essentially 
political.   And  his  personality  and  his  taste  were  reflected 
in  how  he  felt  about  building  an  organization. 

"You  refer  to  Miss  Guenther  having  'discovered  an 
executive  secretary. '   This  is  entirely  false.   It  came 
about  this  way:   the  Committee  of  Correspondence  had  become 
large  enough  and  well  defined  enough  in  its  basic  purposes, 
so  that  it  became  apparent  in  early  1944  (with  more  and  more 
of  us  being  shipped  overseas)  that  it  would  be  useful  if  we 
were  able  to  find  a  man  who  had  been  already  discharged  and 
could  take  all  of  these  various  threads  in  his  own  hands 
and  prepare  for  the  meeting  of  all  of  us  after  the  war.   I 
asked  for  the  opinions  of  various  people  on  who  might  be 
available  for  such  an  assignment.   I  came  to  Washington  on 
a  three-day  pass  and  had  lunch  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Parran,  wife 
of  the  surgeon-general,  and  told  her,  as  I  had  told  others, 
of  our  problem.   She  said  that  she  had  heard  good  reports 
of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Bolte  who  was  then  working 
for  the  OWI  in  New  York.   She  offered  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  and  find  out  whether  he  might  be  interested.   At  least 
I  think  that  is  what  she  did.   Maybe,  however,  she  merely 
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gave  me  his  name  and  I  made  the  first  approach  to  him. 
That  is  unimportant,  however,  because  within  a  week  or  so 
Charles  had  written  me  and  I  had  written  him,  and  then  I 
went  to  New  York  and  met  with  him  during  a  long  evening  of 
talk.   He  agreed  to  take  over  the  organizational  job  until 
a  convention  could  be  held  after  the  war ,  and  to  take  over 
the  bulletin.   He  of  course  knew  nothing  about  the  Religious 
Conference  or  Miss  Guenther  and  it  was  not  until  some  time 
later  that  they  even  met.   At  that  point  I  turned  over  to 
him  all  the  names  of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  been  in  touch 
and  whatever  files  I  had  kept  and  he  went  to  work. 

"The  genesis  of  AVC  [did  predate]  Bolte,  but  as  you 
point  out,  the  organized  movement  which  was  to  become  AVC 
began  with  Bolte 's  taking  over. 

"Once  again  I  have  the  feeling  that  you  overdo  this 
'programmatic  disagreement. '   Remember,  there  was  very 
wide  general  agreement  on  the  essential  purposes  of  a  new 
organization  which  one  might  have  defined  in  negative  terms 
as  being  quite  the  opposite  of  the  American  Legion's  pre- 
occupation with  fun  and  games,  unjustified  special  privi- 
lege for  veterans  as  a  class,  the  [Legion's]  general 
indifference  or  antagonism  to  basic  American  freedoms, 
and  something  less  than  an  internationalist  view  of  American 
foreign  policy.   The  simplifying  of  what  had  been  a  more 
elaborate  statement  of  intentions  by  Charles  [Bolte]  was, 
so  far  as  I  can  recall,  welcomed  by  all — or  at  least  by 
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most.   Not  much  importance  was  attached  to  differences  in 
wording  at  this  stage" — and  all  of  this  is  pre-Des-Moines- 
convention — "since  we  recognized  that  these  matters  would 
be  ultimately  decided  at  a  convention  after  the  war  and 
that  since  Bolte  was  there  and  in  charge,  he  had  to  do  it 
his  way.   At  any  rate,  this  development  should  not  be  de- 
scribed, I  think,  as  any  'defeat  for  the  orqanizational 
purists. ' 

" [At  some  point]  you  introduce  my  view  that  the  organi- 
zation should  have  from  the  beginning  clearly  expressed  its 
attitude  toward  the  Communist  party.   I'm  not  sure  that  I 
would  use  the  word  'strong'  [concerning  my  opinions],  al- 
though my  opinions  were  known  and  I  was  in  touch  with 
Charles  on  this  subject.   I  was  at  that  time  in  the  Pacific. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  own  attitude  was  rein- 
forced (and  I  subsequently  wrote  Charles  c±>out  [this]),  by 
a  letter  I  had  received  while  in  the  Pacific  from  a  long- 
time friend  with  whom  I'd  been  in  correspondence  on  this 
subject."   The  name  of  this  friend  was  Robert  Brown,  who 
had  been  the  business  manager  of  the  Daily  Bruin  in  19  36 
and  was  now  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  and  stationed  in 
the  Middle  East.   "I  learned  years  after  that  he  [Bob 
Brown]  had  for  about  one  year  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  in  New  York,  but  had  quit  in  disgust  before  war  broke 
out.   His  letter  to  me  [from  the  Middle  East]  was  a  warning 
that  this  kind  of  organization  would  inevitably  become  a 
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target  for  CP  infiltration  and  that  steps  should  be  taken 
at  the  very  beginning  to  minimize  the  danger  of  that 
infiltration.   My  own  sentiments  were  these,  but  they  were 
the  result  of  no  personal  experience  or  organizational 
activity.   Prior  to  AVC,  I  had  .  .  .  read  almost  nothing 
about  the  Communist  movement  and  so  far  as  I  knew,  had 
never  met  a  Communist.   I  was  anything  but  what  came  later 
to  be  called  an  'idealogue.'   Motives  are  always  mixed  in 
these  affairs,  and  it  well  may  have  been  that  some  who 
felt  a  strong  statement  on  Communism  was  needed  were  moved 
in  part  by  the  vague  sense  that  such  a  statement  would  be 
indispensable  for  any  organization  that  wished  to  have 
influence  and  attract  the  kind  of  men  with  whom  we  wanted 
to  associate. 

"I  note  that  you  do  not  mention  the  first  Vice 
Chairman  [pre-Des-Moines,  who  became  later  the]  National 
Counsel  [of  the  American  Veterans  Committee] ,  the  man  who 
was  perhaps  more  responsible  for  the  early  development  of 
AVC ' s  organizational  structure  than  any  single  person,  and 
that  is  Lincoln  Lauterstein.   He  more  than  any  other  [man] 
translated  organizational  requirements,  tactics  and  even 
program  into  language  that  was  adopted  by  Bolte  and  the 
N[ational]  P[lanning]  C[ommittee],  ...  I  don't  think 
any  study  of  AVC  can  be  complete  which  does  not  describe 
his  enormous  contribution.   He,  by  the  way,  was  consis- 
tently on  the  side  of  those  who  wanted  to  clarify  our 
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position  with  regard  to  the  Conununist  issue.  .  .  . 

"You  might  also  wish  to  include  in  that  list  of  first 
Planning  Conunittee  members  another  Time  (magazine]  man, 
[William]  Caldwell,  who  was  the  first  treasurer  [preceding 
Vernon  Eagle]  and  very  active  in  the  early  months.  .  .  . 

"[In  referring  to  Bolte's  qualities]  I  would  have 
accented  his  writing  gifts.   Writing  and  public  relations-- 
the  ability  to  meet  and  impress  people — would  be  the  quali- 
ties I  would  highlight.   You  again  [elsewhere  in  your  study] 
use  the  word  'ideology.'   I  am  not  certain  what  you  mean 
precisely,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  may  not  accurately 
express  what  the  organization  then  was  concerned  with. 
There  were  certain  broad  viewpoints  which  united  the 
leadership  [under  Bolte] ,  but  my  impression  of  these  men 
is  that  they  were  pragmatic,  liberal  in  outlook,  and  not 
at  all  'ideological'  as  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
term."   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

•    •    • 

"You  state  that  'a  high  proportion  of  AVC ' s  members 
were  Jewish.'   This  may  have  been  so,  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  statistics  on  the  subject.   You  also  refer  to 
its  having  'great  appeal  to  politically  conscious  Negroes,' 
although  once  again  my  memory  suggests  that  there  was  al- 
ways a  very  low  proportion  of  Negro  members.   This  was 
baffling,  considering  the  fact  which  you  state,  that  AVC 
never  countenanced  'Jim  Crow'  chapters. 
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"The  incident  of  the  National  Planning  Committee 
debate  [which]  you  described  .  .  .  was  a  critical  one  and 
ought  perhaps  to  be  covered  in  greater  detail."   Now,  I 
will  interject  here  for  the  record  that  this  debate  was 
a  debate  that  occurred  on  the  National  Planning  Committee 
that  was  self-appointed  and  that  was  at  work  prior  to  the 
Des  Moines  convention.   And  it  concerned  the  communist 
issue.   That  debate  was  a  critical  one.   "The  resolution" — 
and  the  resolution  had  to  do  with  whether  we  would  take 
position  on  the  communist  issue  and  say  we  didn't  want 
the  communists  in  the  organization--" the  resolution  came 
before  the  [National]  Planning  Committee  at  a  time  when 
most  of  us  had  just  begun  to  be  aware  that  we  might  have 
to  fight  for  our  lives.   The  lines  were  not  then  sharply 
drawn,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  was  not  clearly  under- 
stood and,  above  all,  the  mood  of  liberal  intellectuals 
was  not  what  it  later  became.   The  wartime  partnership 
with  the  Soviet  Union  had  just  ended,  and  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  AVC  leaders"--these  were  my  friends,  like 
Bolte  and  the  others  on  the  National  Planning  Committee — 
"were  on  the  immediate  tasks  of  building  a  [veterans'] 
organization.   Let  me  explain  what  happened  at  that 
meeting  as  best  I  can.   It  was  a  long  and  tense  meeting, 
and  after  heated  and  often  bitter  discussion,  the  Chairman 
[Bolte]  gave  his  views  which,  as  I  recall,  were  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  something  inconsistent  about  AVC ' s 
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advocacy  of  Big  Four  unity  [including  unity  with  the  Soviet 
Union]  to  preserve  the  peace  and  denunciatory  statements 
about  Communists.   After  Charles  had  said  his  bit  and  said 
it  [very]  well,  I  took  issue  with  him,  which  was  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  disagreed  with  Charles  in  a  National 
Planning  Committee  meeting  ([in  fact]  I  was  not  even  at 
that  time  a  member  of  the  National  Planning  Committee) . 
We  all  felt  bad  about  it.   The  resolution  came  to  a  vote 
and  was  passed  [over  Charles's  objection],  but  by  a  [very] 
narrow  majority.   I  know  that  for  the  next  couple  of  days 
Charles  was  very  low  in  spirits.   We  were  all  feeling  un- 
comfortable by  the  time  the  meeting  was  over.   Moreover, 
many  of  us  sensed  that  although  the  debate  had  been  neces- 
sary, and  the  decision  reached  a  correct  one,  from  a  tac- 
tical point  of  view--given  the  uncertainties  of  AVC's 
internal  political  situation,  and  the  fact  that  we  were 
only  just  beginning  to  develop  a  counter-strategy — it 
would  not  serve  the  anti-Communist  cause  to  have  this 
resolution  released  at  that  moment.   And  so  the  decision 
was  made  to  keep  the  resolution  off  the  Minutes.   We  were 
guided  by  what  we  considered  tactical  requirements  in  a 
highly  ambiguous  situation  [as  well  as]  everyone's  unhap- 
piness  at  there  having  occurred  a  break  within  the  leader- 
ship.  Later,  of  course,  all  this  was  resolved,  and  the 
division  of  opinion  on  that  issue  ceased  to  exist  [among 
the  leadership] .   But  then,  that  was  after  all  of  us  had 
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become  more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  our  problem.   I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that  few  of  us  were 
'pros'  in  this  game;  we  learned  as  we  went  along. 

"[I  think  it  might]  be  of  interest  also  to  include 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  things  we  did  were  'leaked' 
[to  the  press  and  others].   For  example,  when  Westbrook 
Pegler  came  up  to  the  National  Office  and  sat  down  with 
Charles  and  me,  his  first  question  was  whether  we  had  a 
list  of  those  who  gave  money  to  AVC.   Charles  .  .  .  cor- 
rectly replied  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  press  should 
have  the  names  of  people  who  gave  us  money,  since  this 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  private  donation  and  not  a  public 
declaration.   Thereupon  Mr.  Pegler  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
a  carbon  copy  of  the  accurate  list  which  had  been  typed 
in  our  office  and  .  .  .  said,  "Is  this  it?"   Charles 
looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at  him  and  we  both  looked  at 
the  paper  in  Pegler 's  hands,  and  of  course  it  was  the 
list." 

I  should  interject  here — and  I'm  now  departing  from 
the  comment  on  John  Roche's  study — that  one  of  the  errors 
I  made  in  describing  my  activities  in  the  early  days  in 
AVC  was  a  reference  to  having  visited  Westbrook  Pegler  to 
try  to  convince  him  that  we  were  not  a  Communist  organi- 
zation.  The  man  I  met  was  not  Westbrook  Pegler  but  Fulton 
Lewis.   All  other  parts  of  that  story  were,  I  believe, 
right. 
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Then  I  go  on  to  comment  to  John  Roche  about  the 
position  of  Fred  Borden  in  all  of  this.   I  did  not  mention 
that  the  man  who  had  been  put  up  to  run  against  me  at  the 
Des  Moines  convention  and  who,  in  that  sense,  was  the 
leader  of  the  caucus  that  was  opposed  to  what  we  called 
the  Independent  Progressive  Caucus,  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Fred  Borden.   And  I  wrote  John  Roche:   "The  position  of 
Fred  Borden  raises  other  matters.   You  may  recall  that  Fred 
Borden's  wife  had  been  on  the  national  staff  doing  AVC 
publicity  for  at  least  a  year  prior  to  Fred's  return  to 
civilian  life.   It  was  therefore  not  a  new  name  or  influence 
on  the  AVC  scene.   [Mrs.  Borden's]  participation  in  the 
National  Office's  work  illustrates  the  simplicity  with 
which  many  of  us  approached  organizational  tasks.   In  the 
earliest  days  [before  Des  Moines]  it  would  have  occurred 
to  few,  if  any,  that  anyone  should  'politically  screen' 
volunteers  who  came  to  the  National  Office.   The  best 
example  of  the  consequences  of  this   come-one,  come-all, 
spirit  was  the  behavior  of  a  man  who  had  been  hired  by  us 
as  a  top-level  national  office  manager  prior  to  the  first 
National  Convention  in  Des  Moines.   He  was  a  hard  driving, 
hard  working  fellow....   In  his  position  he  naturally  had 
access  to  headquarters  files  and  was  familiar  with  the 
network  of  personalities  and  AVC  units  throughout  the 
country.   We  had  no  reason,  or  so  we  thought,  to  question 
[his]  motives;  it  was  evident  that  he  was  giving  a  great 
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deal  to  his  job.   But  then,  when  we  arrived  at  Des  Moines, 
we  discovered  that  he  was  meeting  with  the  anti-national, 
Borden  caucus  and  there  was  every  reason  to  assume  that 
whatever  he  knew  they  knew.   What  his  own  political  views 
were  I  don't  know.   It  may  be  that  he  judged  that  the  group 
which  by  then  was  openly  fighting  the  Administration  in 
power  was  the  group  that  was  going  to  come  out  on  top  and 
he  wished  to  be  associated  with  winners.   Whatever  his 
motives,  however,  his  defection  hurt.   Needless  to  say, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  duties  shortly  after  the  Des  Moines 
convention.   He  is  now  ..."  doing  I  don't  know  what. 
"You  skillfully  outline" — I  go  on  to  say  to  John 
Roche — "the  role  in  this  fight  [pre-Des-Moines  and  at  Des 
Moines]  that  was  played  by  the  anti-Stalinists  who  had 
learned  the  hard  way.   Their  contribution  cannot  be  mini- 
mized.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  look  back  over  those  who 
made  up  the  I  Independent]  P [regressive]  Caucuses  around 
the  country,  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  not  overplayed 
the  significance  of  the  labors  of  the  experienced  anti- 
Stalinists.   They  were  there,  they  were  active,  they  were 
helpful — but  were  they  the  decisive  force?   This  does  not 
apply  to  Gus  Tyler,  whom  you  very  rightly  singled  out  as 
the  indispensable  figure.   [But]  my  impression  is  that 
your  interpretation  may  be  colored  somewhat  by  your  own 
familiarity  with  what  were  largely  East  Coast  histories. 
In  my  neck  of  the  woods  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  many 
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other  parts  of  the  country  we  rarely  heard  of  the  American 
Student  Union  or  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.   With- 
out those  you  describe  as  'semi-professional  Communist 
fighters, '  the  fight  [perhaps]  could  [not]  have  been  won. 
But  the  struggle  cannot  be  understood  primarily,  or  even 
largely,  in  terms  of  what  they  did.   Many  who  carried  the 
heaviest  burdens  in  this  fight  in  Des  Moines  and  for  the 
next  year  were  people  like  Martin  Larner  (a  business  man 
[from  Indianapolis]  and  not,  I  think,  a  'semi-professional 
fighter  of  Communism'),  Cord  Meyer,  who  was  identified  then 
with  [United]  World  Federalists.   This  point  is  raised  again 
in  connection  with  your  statement  .  .  .  that  'the  profes- 
sionals increasingly  took  over  the  conduct  of  the  AVC  civil 
war.'   It  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  'professional.'   Men 
became  professionals  in  a  hurry.   And  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  this  entire 
experience. 

" [Again]  there  may  be  an  oversimplification  [in  your 
study] .   I  do  not  recall  the  militant  anti-Communists  in- 
sisting that  we  'forget  the  prograjn  and  similar  unimportant 
details.'   Quite  the  opposite.   It  was  generally  recognized 
that  the  anti-Communist  character  of  AVC  could  only  be  sus- 
tained if  the  leadership  of  the  anti-Communist  forces  took 
the  initiative  on  program.   It  was  early  understood  that 
the  easiest  way  to  be  defeated  would  be  to  yield  the  initi- 
ative to  the  opposition.   One  may  say  [that]  we  were  some- 
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times  prodded  into  taking  positions  and  carrying  out  various 
types  of  activities  because  of  the  needling  [from]  the  Left. 
But  however  that  may  be,  in  those  early  days  program  had  a 
high  priority. 

".  .  .  it  is  relevant  to  this  point  that  when  I  came 
back  as  National  Chairman  [several  years  later]  (and  the 
Communist  presence  [then],  though  weak,  was  still  real), 
we  called  a  Housing  Conference  in  Washington  on  behalf  of 
certain  Housing  legislation.   This  was  done  not  only  because 
we  wanted  more  housing,  but  because  we  knew  that  if  we  did 
not  step  out  in  front,  other  elements  within  the  organization 
would  be  able  to  cry  'They  have  no  program'  and  reintroduce 
the  old  appeals  for  'Marches'  on  Washington  or  Albany.   We 
called  the  Housing  Conference  and  as  expected  there  were  a 
couple  of  disruptive  members  who  came  not  to  further  the 
cause  of  housing  but  to  embarrass  the  national  leadership 
of  AVC.   There  then  ensued  the  most  riotous  meeting  I  have 
ever  attended.   I  was  presiding  and  we  had  as  guests  a 
couple  of  members  of  Congress  who  were  scheduled  to  address 
[us].  ...    I  had  no  sooner  opened  the  meeting  and  begun 
to  introduce  the  speakers  when  a  member  rose  to  his  feet  to 
challenge  the  chair.   For  at  least  15  minutes  thereafter  I 
went  on  talking  and  he  went  on  talking,  I  refusing  to  recog- 
nize him  and  he  refusing  to  sit  down  or  to  stop  talking.   I 
couldn't  hear  what  he  was  saying  and  he  couldn't  hear  what 
I  was  saying,  but  I  was  determined  to  stand  on  my  feet  and 
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not  permit  him  to  take  over  the  meeting.   It  finally  ended 
with  our  calling  two  sergeants-at-arms  and  threatening  to 
throw  him  bodily  out  of  the  [room] .   That  ended  [it]  and 
we  got  on  with  our  business.   It  was  a  close  call. 

"You  refer  to  the  first  caucus  in  Des  Moines  which  you 
[say]  was  a  'last  minute  action'  to  defend  AVC.   Not  at  all. 
There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  organizational 
work  in  anticipation  of  this  meeting  [in  Des  Moines] .   Men 
had  been  carefully  selected  from  each  major  area  and  [the 
Des  Moines]  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a  rather  well- 
organized  and  well-briefed  caucus.   Gus  Tyler  had  by  then 
been  at  work  at  least  several  months.   I  had  been  on  the 
telephone  talking  to  men  all  over  the  country.   We  didn't 
know  until  that  first  Des  Moines  meeting  exactly  what 
strength  we  could  command,  but  it  is  not  entirely  correct 
to  suggest  that  this  was  in  the  nature  of  a  'last-minute' 
effort.   You  may  get  some  idea  of  how  uncertain  this  caucus 
was  of  the  number  of  votes  it  could  command  by  the  story  of 
what  happened  to  my  nomination  as  Vice  Chairman  [at  Des 
Moines].   I  was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  purposely,  but 
late  that  evening,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  [Des  Moines] 
Convention,  [Oren]  Root  and  [Franklin]  Roosevelt  came  to  my 
room  to  break  the  news  that  since  I  had  been  the  main  target 
of  the  Borden  attack,  it  might  prove  necessary  for  me  to 
withdraw  as  vice-chairman  candidate  in  favor  of  someone 
else.   They  did  not  suggest  that  I  do  so,  but  merely 
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alerted  me  to  the  possibility  that  the  caucus  might  find  it 
could  not  deliver  the  votes  that  would  assure  election.   I 
told  them  I  had  no  intention  of  withdrawing.   A  szunple  poll 
was  taken  later  that  evening  among  I [ndependent]  P [rogressive] 
Caucus  members  and  the  decision  reached  that  I  could  probably 
win  the  election  by  a  narrow  margin.   They  thereupon  decided 
that  my  candidacy  would  be  supported. 

"You  mention  in  several  places  that  [the]  Unity 
[Caucus] "--and  I  have  earlier  referred  to  this  Unity  Caucus — 
"controlled  the  area  council  in  Chicago.   [I  don't  think  that 
was  true. ] 

"I  think  [also]  that  you  have  been  wise  to  suggest  as 
you  do  that  one  of  the  handicaps  under  which  we  labored  was 
inadequate  documentation.   [For  example] ,  men  like  Clinton 
Jencks  of  Colorado  were  presented  to  the  Des  Moines  conven- 
tion delegates  as  a  loyal,  earnest,  hard-working  AVC  member, 
and  those  of  us  who  opposed  him  had  too  little  evidence  as 
to  his  unsuitability  for  office.   We  operated  more  by  smell 
than  by  provable  fact.   Jencks  was  a  pleasant  young  man  who 
might  have  been  a  local  leader  of  the  Boy  Scouts.   The  truth 
behind  the  appearance  took  a  while  to  come  through.   And 
this  applied  to  others  than  Jencks. 

"Your  reference  to  Robert  Nathan  brings  to  mind  another 
illustration  of  how  hard  it  sometimes  was  in  the  very 
beginning — before  Des  Moines — to  convince  some  of  our 
friends  of  the  critical  character  of  the  problem  [we 
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faced] .   I  [visited]  Washington — my  first  [visit  outside 
New  York  to  an]  AVC  [group] — to  discuss  the  Communist 
challenge  with  Robert  Nathan  and  [with]  Chat  Patterson 
and  others.   There  was  no  question  of  their  being  on  the 
anti-Communist  side,  but  there  also  was  no  question  that 
at  [times]  most  of  them  regarded  at  least  my  presentation 
of  the  nature  of  the  menace  as  being  highly  inflated.   Chat 
Patterson  told  me  he  thought  I  was  exaggerating  the  danger. 
The  general  attitude  in  Washington  was  that  they  had  things 
safely  under  control  locally  and  were  not  too  disturbed 
about  what  might  happen  nationally.   This  somewhat  relaxed 
attitude  stiffened  within  a  year. 

"You  might  also  be  interested  in  knowing  .  .  .  that  I 
worked  with  Julian  Franklin  on  his  article  [which  appeared] 
in  Harper 's  [about  the  American  Veterans  Committee]  and  that 
this  was  conceived  as  a  piece  of  strategy  in  the  AVC  cold 
war.   It  was  arranged  with  [Gus]  Tyler  to  have  a  number  of 
copies  of  the  Harper's  article  reprinted  and  used  as  part 
of  the  educational  campaign  within  the  membership. 

"In  connection  with  your  reference  ...  to  the  reso- 
lution introduced  to  the  N[ational]  P[lanning]  C[ommittee] 
.  .  .  on  communism" — this  came,  I  believe,  after  the  Des 
Moines  convention-- "what  came  to  be  called  the  'Rivkin 
Resolution'  was  not  written  by  Arnold  Rivkin.   Here  again 
the  hard  core  of  the  I [ndependent]  P [regressive]  Caucus 
represented  in  the  National  Planning  Committee  considered 
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carefully  the  tactics  that  should  be  employed.   This 
resolution" — this  anti- communist  resolution — "was  written 
originally  by  Jack  Kahn" — E.J.  Kahn,  Jr. — "and  presented 
to  our  unofficial  N[ational]  P[lanning]  C[ommittee]  caucus 
in  Bolte's  apartment  prior  to  the  N[ational]  P[lanning 
C[ommittee]  formal  meeting.   Jack  [Kahn]  and  I  were  then 
appointed  a  committee  of  two  to  go  out  in  the  hall  and 
make  certain  revisions.   The  resolution  was  then  endorsed 
[by  the  caucus]  and  it  was  decided  that  it  could  best  be 
introduced  under  [Arnold]  Rivkin's  name.   Rivkin  thereupon 
became  the  lightning  rod. 

"You  refer  [elsewhere]  to  Michael  Straight's  action 
[and  his  support  of  the  Unity  Caucus  at  Des  Moines]  and 
[you]  attribute  this  to  his  being  'off  on  an  eccentric 
political  tangent  in  the  wake  of  Henry  Wallace. '   I  hope 
Michael  will  find  time  to  clarify  his  position  for  you. 
From  my  own  knowledge,  Mike's  motives  during  this  whole 
period  [preceding  and  during  Des  Moines]  were  not  that 
simple.   I  know  from  talks  with  him  that  Mike  felt  some 
responsibility  for  keeping  those  who  trusted  him  from 
defecting  to  the  Borden-Nobel-Pottish  side."   Nobel 
[spells  out],  Pottish  [spells  out] — they  were  two  other 
active  members  in  the  caucus  that  was  supporting  Fred 
Borden.   " [Michael  Straight] ,  because  of  his  devoted 
activity  [to]  AVC  and  his  intellectual  brilliance  and 
charm,  commanded  a  substantial  following.   I  think  he 
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was  conscious  of  this,  and  conscious  also  that  many  of 
these  people  were  much  annoyed  by  what  they  considered 
'red  baiting'  by  the  leadership,  and  were  seeking  some 
kind  of  affiliation  and  identity  that  would  evidence  both 
their  disapproval  of  that  leadership  and  at  the  same  time 
their  independence  of  the  Communists.   It  may  well  be  that 
Mike  performed  a  useful  role  for  the  an ti- Communists  in 
what  he  did  during  this  period  in  the  Build  AVC  caucus. 
It  did  not  seem  so  then,  but  it  seems  more  so  in  retro- 
spect."  And,  incidentally,  Mike  did  not  support  Wallace 
in  the  1948  presidential  campaign;  he  supported  Truman. 

"When  you  speak  of  the  big  guns  being  brought  to  bear 
[within  the  organization] ,  I  think  you  might  also  note  that 
[Robert]  Nathan's  advocacy  of  the  anti-Communist  resolution, 
and  also  Meyer  Bernstein's"--!  should  add  here  parenthetic- 
ally that  Meyer  Bernstein  was  from  the  steel  workers;  he 
worked  on  Phil  Murray's  staff  and  was  known  as  a  tough, 
militant,  prolabor  man — "and  also  Meyer  Bernstein's, 
were  ...  of  considerable  help  in  convincing  delegates 
that  one  could  be  a  'liberal'  and  at  the  same  time  an  anti- 
Communist.   At  the  Milwaukee  convention  [which  occurred  a 
year  after  the  Des  Moines  Convention] ,  even  Bill  Mauldin 
was  a  willing  volunteer  for  the  I [ndependent]  P [regressive] 
Caucus.   He  drifted  in  and  out  of  the  caucus  headquarters, 
presided  over  by  Gus  [Tyler] ,  and  at  one  point  drew  an 
amusing  cartoon  which  was  circulated  among  the  delegates; 
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it  ridiculed  both  the  Unity  [and  the]  Progressive" — and 
the  anti-Harrison,  anti-Independent-Progressive-Caucus — 
"claim  that  only  we  and  not  they  operated  by  caucus. 

"Another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
Communist  group  had  to  be  johnny-on-the-spot  when  it  Ccime 
to  any  issue  involving  the  liberal  sensitivities  of  the 
membership  was  the  speedy  and  unpremeditated  action  of  Oren 
Root  at  Des  Moines.   Word  was  received  that  one  or  more 
Negro  AVC  delegates  had  been  refused  service  in  a  cafe. 
Within  an  hour,  Oren  Root  had  obtained  a  court  injunction 
barring  the  cafe  management  from  any  discriminating  against 
Negroes.   This  is  interesting  for  the  light  that  it  throws 
on  the  recognition  by  members  of  the  anti-Communist  caucus 
that  they  had  to  be  there  f irstest-with-the-mostest. 

"Although  it  may  not  be  relevant  to  your  central  theme, 
you  might  wish  to  record  the  fact  that  the  I [ndependent] 
P [regressive]  leadership  to  which  you  refer  .  .  .  was  it- 
self sometimes  split.   On  the  question  of  the  National 
Chairman  candidacy  in  Milwaukee  [for  example,  in  the  year 
after  Des  Moines],  Charles  [Bolte]  and  I  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  nominating  Richard  Boiling  of  Kansas  City  [whom 
we  had  met  and  found  impressive  as  a  man  and  as  a  politi- 
cian] and  [we  were]  opposed  by  .  .  .  [Robert]  Nathan,  who 
wanted  Chat  Patterson  from  Washington.   There  was  a  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  caucus  within  a  caucus,  which  I 
attended  along  with  Bolte,  Roosevelt,  Nathan,  Tyler,  and 
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one  or  two  others,  and  the  decision  was  .  .  .  reached  that 
Patterson  [not  Boiling]  would  be  the  candidate.   Boiling 
accepted  this  [I  suppose,  as  he  learned  to  accept  anything 
in  politics  that  was  inevitable;  I  was  quite  dismayed].   I 
left  the  meeting.   I  finally  went  along  because  we  had  long 
ago  learned  that  without  discipline  we'd  be  swamped." 
Richard  Boiling,  of  course,  later  ran  for  Congress  in  1948, 
and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  and  has  been  in  Congress 
ever  since. 

I  then  go  on  to  say  to  John  Roche,  "I  was  struck  by 
your  reference  to  George  Ebey  of  California  who  [you  say] 
'like  [Franklin]  Williams  was  a  non-Communist  who  owed  his 
office  in  AVC  to  Unity's  support'" — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
support  of  the  Build  AVC  caucus.   "That  is  a  fair  descrip- 
tion, but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  a  meeting  I  had 
with  Ebey  just  before  his  candidacy  for  national  chairman 
was  announced  [in  Milwaukee] .   At  the  request  of  Mendel 
Lieberman  [of  California]  I  met  with  him  and  Ebey  and  I 
believe  one  other  delegate  from  California.   There  was 
vaguely  in  mind  the  idea,  at  least  on  their  part,  that 
we  might  come  to  some  agreement  on  terms.   I  had  never 
met  Ebey  and  had  no  notion  of  his  qualifications,  but  I 
continued  to  press  him  on  one  single  question:   Are  you 
willing  publicly  to  say  that  you  do  not  welcome  Communists 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee?   That  question  he  would 
not  answer.   This  was  taken  by  him,  I  suppose,  and  by 
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others  as  implying  that  the  Communist  issue  seemed  to  me 
the  only  issue  in  the  world.   This  was  not  the  case,  but 
it  did  seem  to  me  important  to  ask  Ebey  to  state  publicly 
what  some  said  he  thought  privately.   He  was  disinclined 
to  do  that.  ' 

"The  California  story,  which  is  fascinating  [as  you 
tell  it]  ,  has  one  minor  element  missing  in  your  account. 
From  the  beginning,  there  was  a  small  and  relatively  im- 
potent group — in  Los  Angeles  and  [in]  the  Bay  Area — which 
did  support  the  National  Administration  [of  Bolte  and  my- 
self].  I  personally  was  bound  by  old  ties  of  friendship 
to  many  of  these  Los  Angeles  men.   They  did  finally  organize 
into  the  Don  Brown  Chapter  which  was  named  after  a  friend  of 
all  of  us  who  had  been  killed  [early]  in  the  war.   They  were 
up  against  impossible  odds  in  California,  but  they  stuck. 
Bolte  and  I  went  out  to  Los  Angeles  after  the  first  Des 
Moines  convention,  and  it  was  like  walking  into  a  lion's 
den.   The  assembled  members  (about  750)  were  not  having 
any  cooperation  with  the  newly  elected  leaders.   Some  felt 
that  they  had  been  unfairly  stigmatized  at  the  National 
Convention  [in  Des  Moines].   There  was  a  kind  of  Hollywood 
romanticism  about  the  liberalism  of  a  great  many  members 
of  AVC  there,  and  it  is  not  insignificant  that  the  strongest 
chapter  in  numbers  and  influence  was  the  Hollywood  chapter. 
Ultimately,  their  behavior  cut  them  off  from  the  people  who 
had  given  allure  and  standing  to  AVC  in  the  community — I 
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mean  such  men  as  Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  an  ardent  worker  for 
AVC  in  the  beginning  but  became  understandably  disenchanted. 

"You  mention  that  'the  Trade  Union  movement  encouraged 
Harrison'  .  .  .  the  only  encouragement  I  can  recall  [getting] 
from  the  Trade  Union  movement  was  the  support  of  one  man  in 
Los  Angeles  who  worked  for  the  Steel  Workers  and  another  man 
who  associated  with  Unions  in  Oakland,  [California,]  and 
[these  two  had]  no  influence  [within  AVC].   The  Unions,  by 
and  large,  didn't  make  this  their  fight  [the  exception  being 
the  ILGWU] .   In  fact,  during  my  term  as  Vice  Chairman,  I 
received  a  sharp,  one  might  almost  say  contemptuous,  letter 
from  Emil  Mazey  [educational  director]  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers,  attacking  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
for  its  opposition  to  a  general  bonus  for  veterans.   He 
regarded  this  as  reactionary."   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  want  to  mention  some  of  the  other  men  who  were  active 
in  the  leadership  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  before 
and  during  that  first  Des  Moines  convention,  and  during  the 
ensuing  year  in  New  York  when  Charles  Bolte  was  the  chair- 
man and  I  was  the  elected  national  vice  chairman.   We  had 
a  tough  scrapper  on  the  staff  by  the  name  of  Sam  Unger,  who 
I  believe  was  in  charge  of  organization  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure.   But  Sam  really  did  take  seriously  the  fact  that  a 
man  ought  to  learn  to  defend  himself  with  his  tongue  and 
his  fists,  and  he  could  do  both  effectively.   The  Chicago 
contingent  was  extremely  well  led  at  AVC.   There  were  three 
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people  who  were  dominant  there.   One  was  Hubert  Will,  now 
a  federal  judge.   Another  was  [William]  Robert  Ming,  who 
was  black  and  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.   And  another  was  Stanley  Kaplan,  who  was  then  a 
lawyer  and  also  became  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School.   There  were  others  around  the  country 
who  were  active--Bernard  Bellish,  who  teaches  government 
at  one  of  the  universities  in  the  East;  Kenneth  Burkhead, 
who  went  into  politics  in  Washington;  Murray  Gross,  who 
became  one  of  the  officials  of  the  ILGWU;  Lincoln 
Lauterstein,  to  whom  I  referred,  who  was  in  private  law 
practice  in  New  York  and  is  now  retired;  Mickey  Levine,  a 
highly  effective  AVC  leader  in  New  York  City,  who  later 
went  to  work  for  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities  in  New 
York.   Martin  Larner  has  been  referred  to.   He  was  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  the  Middle  West,  a  businessman  who  ran 
a  motor  parts  company  in  Indianapolis — and  incidentally  is 
the  father  of  a  gifted  writer,  Jeremy  Larner,  who  later 
wrote  something  about  the  Eugene  McCarthy  presidential 
campaign  in  1968.   And  there  was  Lester  Persells  from 
Atlanta;  Horace  Wilkie  from  Madison,  Wisconsin  (later  a 
justice  on  the  Wisconsin  State  Supreme  Court) ,  and  Fred 
Schmidt,  who  worked  for  a  union  in  Texas.   In  addition, 
we  got  a  lot  of  help--legal  help,  advisory  help  on  civil 
rights — from  a  young  black  attorney  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Carter.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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During  the  year  after  Des  Moines,  in  addition  to  fund 
raising  and  general  problems  of  program,  there  was  a  lot  of 
speaking  to  be  done.   Charles  and  I  both  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  road  one  place  or  another,  going  up  to 
Philadelphia  to  talk  to  a  group,  or  taking  the  subway  to 
Flatbush  or  the  Bronx  or  uptown  Manhattan  to  talk  to  a 
chapter  of  AVC.   We  worked,  I  think,  reasonably  hard,  be- 
cause our  days  weren't  over  when  the  office  closed;  some- 
body always  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  meeting  that  you 
ought  to  be  present  at  and  speak  at.   I  found  those  fairly 
enjoyable,  although  I  came  to  like  speaking  at  any  meeting 
less  and  less. 

I've  thought  quite  often  about  the  significance  of 
this  first  anti-Communist  fight.   I  don't  see  how  we  could 
have  done  anything  different  than  what  we  did  because  when 
you're  in  a  situation  of  "we  or  they,"  you  naturally  have 
to  prefer  "we."   And  that  was  the  situation  we  were  in. 
It  wasn't  simply  a  struggle  for  survival,  a  power  struggle, 
I  don't  believe.   I  think  there  was  a  real  issue  here, 
which  was  a  long-range  issue  of  allegiances.   We  had  enough 
evidence  that  the  people  we  were  fighting,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  or  at  least  the  most  sophisticated  among  them,  did 
not  have  the  same  feelings  we  did  about  this  country,  about 
what  it  ought  to  be,  about  how  its  foreign  policy  ought  to 
be  run,  about  the  terms  of  reference  for  any  American 
foreign  policy;  so  there  were  issues  of  what  one  might 
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call  "principle"  here  that  seemed  to  us  at  stake,  apart  from 
the  fundamental  principle  of  survival.   But  also,  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  among  many  of  us,  and  I  think  I 
would  include  myself,  there  was  a  certain  personal  ambition. 
We  were  ambitious  fellows.   We  might  not  have  known  where  we 
wanted  to  make  our  mark,  whether  in  politics  or  in  public 
relations  or  in  law  or  in  writing  or  book  publishing.   But 
nevertheless  we  were  ambitious,  and  so  I  think  we  would 
have  been  disinclined  to  affiliate  ourselves  with  any  cause 
that  might  have  knocked  us  out  of  the  marketplace.   I  don't 
mean  to  say  by  that  that  the  reason  why  we  took  the  anti- 
Communist  position  was  because  we  wanted  to  be  the  darlings 
of  cafe  society;  but,  having  taken  the  anti-Communist  posi- 
tion, we  were  pretty  much  the  darlings  of  cafe  society,  and 
there  were  quite  a  few  of  our  members  who  didn't  mind  that 
one  bit.   I  only  want  to  raise  this  point  to  once  again 
point  out  that  in  matters  like  this,  motives  are  mixed, 
and  that  in  this  instance  I  think  there  was  a  mixture  of 
motives,  one  of  which  certainly  was  that  we  wanted  to 
succeed.   We  wanted  to  succeed  as  an  organization,  and 
we  were  not  averse  to  succeeding  individually. 
GARDNER:   Well,  could  I  ask  a  question  about  what  you  think 
would  have  been  the  consequences  of  perhaps  linking  up  to 
the  Communist  party — not  linking  up  necessarily  in  the 
sense  of  moving  over  to  their  side,  but  had  some  kind  of 
middle  ground  been  findable? 
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HARRISON:  hh ,    that,  as  FDR  said,  is  an  iffy  question. 
The  whole  point  of  it  was  that  no  ground  could  have  been 
found.   As  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  if  you  are 
going  to  build  a  bridge,  it's  got  to  be  anchored  on  both 
sides.   But  to  what  would  you  anchor  it?   You  see,  you 
could  pretend  that  no  issue  mattered,  and  you  could  have 
a  facade  of  unity,  popular-front  unity,  so  long  as  you 
didn't  talk  about  anything  important  to  any  side.   [boom- 
ing noise]   But  as  soon  as  a  particular  question  of  policy, 
not  to  mention  power,  comes  up — let  us  say,  for  example, 
are  we  for  or  against  the  Marshall  Plan? — you've  got  a 
division  of  opinion  that  becomes  important,  so  that  the 
unity  that  you  talk  about  in  the  abstract  becomes  a  dis- 
agreement in  fact  on  a  particular  issue.   And  it  is  not 
just  a  question  of  disagreement  on  issues;  it  is  funda- 
mentally a  battle  for  personal  power — that  is  to  say,  those 
who  run  an  organization  run  it.   And  they  run  it  not  just 
in  terms  of  a  particular  attitude  on  a  particular  policy, 
like  the  Marshall  Plan,  but  they  run  it  day  to  day  in  a 
lot  of  different  ways,  and  it  expresses  their  point  of 
view.   I  don't  see  how  there  could  have  been  real  unity 
within  AVC  once  this  battle  was  launched.   The  fact  was 
that  we  were  fighting  this  battle,  though,  not  as  a  right 
wing  would  fight  it;  we  were  fighting  it,  in  a  sense,  from 
the  Left.   We  did  not  want  to  be  Red-baiters,  we  did  not 
want  to  ally  ourselves — and  did  not,  ever — with  the 
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people  who  favored  racial  discrimination  or  putting 
Communists  in  jail  or  going  to  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VII,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  30,  19  75 

HARRISON:   We  had  to  oppose  the  Communists  in  AVC  and  else- 
where on  a  progressive  front.   When  I  say  "had  to,"  we 
wanted  to;  and  we  had  to,  and  wanted  to,  train  our  guns  on 
many  of  the  same  targets  that  they  also  had  in  mind.   We 
had  to  outdo  them  in  our  dedication.   And  sometimes  we  out- 
did them  too  much  in  terms  of  just  pure  oratory,  but  we  had 
to  outdo  them  in  our  dedication  to  causes  like  antidiscrimi- 
nation legislation,  the  rights  of  blacks  and  others  to  equal 
access  to  the  opportunities  of  American  society.   We  had  to 
be  just  as  militant  and  just  as  tough  on  matters  of  economic 
security,  and  jobs  for  all,  and  decent  wages,  and  decent 
working  hours.   And  we  had  to  be  as  dedicated  as  they  to 
the  idea  of  a  just  peace.   And  if  we  differed  with  them  on 
how  these  things  were  to  be  done,  then  we  differed  with 
them.   And,  of  course,  we  often  did  differ  with  them.   But 
we  could  not,  and  did  not,  want  to  be  put  in  a  position  of 
defending  the  status  quo.   We  weren't  defending  the  status 
quo;  we  hadn't  created  AVC  to  defend  the  status  quo.   But 
neither  had  we  created  it  to  turn  it  over  to  them.   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

GARDNER:  Let  me  repeat  the  question  that  we've  just  been 
talking  about  with  the  microphone  off.  You  have  found  in 
your  files  a  response  from  John  Roche.   You  don't  have  to 
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read  it,  but  if  you  could  just  sort  of  sum  up  then  what 
happened  after  you  sent  that  note  to  him. 

HARRISON:   Yes.   Well,  John  replied  to  Mike  Straight  (not 
me)  in  a  letter  of  March  11,  1959,  and  said  he  appreciated 
the  comments.   He  agreed  with,  I  think,  most  of  the  points 
that  I  raised  with  him.   He  wasn't  sure  he  did  agree 
entirely  on  my  own  interpretation  of  the  role  of  Michael 
Straight  because  he  said  he  had  spent  three  hours  discussing 
that  with  him;  and  as  far  as  he,  John  Roche,  was  concerned, 
Michael's  memory  of  his  own  position  of  the  time  was  a  bit 
faulty.   But  nobody  can  prove  anything  about  that.   At  any 
rate,  nothing  came  of  the  report,  the  study,  that  John  had 
done.   It  was  not  published.   I  don't  know  why  it  was  not 
published.   I've  never  been  able  to  find  out,  although  I've 
seen  John  Roche  many  times  since  then,  particularly  when  he 
came  to  Washington  or  I • d  see  him  in  the  summers  in  Martha's 
Vineyard.   But  that  report,  that  study,  is  in  somebody's 
files  somewhere  but  has  not  seen  the  light  of  day. 
GARDNER:   Okay.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

HARRISON:   It  was  an  exciting  1946  in  New  York  working  with 
Charles  on  the  first  elected  Planning  Committee  of  AVC. 
The  organization  had  great  vitality  at  this  point.   My  dim 
recollection  is  that  membership  came  close  to  around 
100,000.   In  spite  of  our  internal  battle,  in  spite  of 
our  having  lost  some  members,  it  was  still  thriving.   The 
people  that  we  had  fought  against  at  the  Des  Moines 
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convention  were,  for  the  most  part,  still  in  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.   As  I  noted  earlier,  some  of  those  with 
whom  we  had  fought  were  elected  to  the  National  Planning 
Committee — at  least  two  of  them — so  they  felt  they  had  some 
representation.   And  the  publicity  we  had  received,  despite 
the  kind  of  attacks  we  got  from  the  Peglers  or  the  Fulton 
Lewises,  was  still  excellent.   We  were  able  to  raise  money; 
our  standing  was  high  in  what  you  might  call  forward-looking 
or  modern-minded  circles.   That  included  those  circles  in 
the  journalistic  fraternity  who  wrote  friendly  columns  and 
articles  about  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   So  we  were 
doing  pretty  well.   Knowing  we  had  problems,  we  thought  the 
organization  was  well  launched  and  might  have  a  pretty  good 
future. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  a  grueling  year--not 
just  a  grueling  year,  but  preceded  by  some  grueling  years 
in  the  sense  that  military  life  and  the  war  took  something 
out  of  you.   And  by  the  time  the  year  was  almost  over,  after 
Des  Moines,  I  privately  decided  that  I  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing quite  different.   I  was  going  to  get  out  of  this,  make 
a  break,  have  a  new  kind,  a  different  kind  of  experience. 
And  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  had  wanted  to  do  ever  since  I'd 
been  defeated  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  back  in  the  thir- 
ties, was  to  go  to  Oxford.   I  felt  a  little  guilty  about 
that  decision  because  I  was  walking  out;  then  on  the  other 
hand,  I  thought  I'd  done  this.   And  whether  it  was  walking 
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out  or  not,  I  needed  to  get  away.   I  wanted  something  else, 
and  Oxford  had  always  been  in  the  back  of  my  mind.   I  didn't 
know  how  I  was  going  to  say  this  to  Charles  because  I  thought 
he  might  regard  this  as  some  kind  of  defection.   So  I  went 
in  to  see  him  and  said,  "Charles,  I'd  like  to  have  dinner 
with  you  and  Mary" — his  wife — "and  tell  you  about  something." 
And  I  went  down  to  the  Bolte  apartment  in  Greenwich  Village. 
Mary  fussed  around  in  the  kitchen,  and  Charles  made  some 
drinks,  and  he  said,  "What's  on  your  mind?"   I  said,  "Well, 
I  hope  you  don't  take  this  badly,  but  I  am  going  to  not  stay 
with  AVC  after  our  year  is  over."   [phone  rings;  tape 
recorder  turned  off]   I  said  to  Charles,  "I  made  up  my  mind 
a  while  back  that  I  was  going  to  spend  the  next  year  at 
Oxford  if  they  would  accept  me,  and  I  have  written,  and 
I  have  been  accepted."   And  Charles  looked  at  me,  and  he 
yelled  into  the  kitchen,  "Mary,  come  in  here,  listen  to 
this."   She  came  in,  and  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  he's 
just  told  me?    He's  going  to  spend  the  next  year  at  Oxford!" 
Well,  I  couldn't  understand  his  reaction.   I  said,  "What 
do  you  mean?"   He  said,  "I  didn't  know  how  to  tell  you, 
but  I've  just  been  elected  a  Rhodes  Scholar."   [laughter] 
GARDNER:   Well,  who  was  left  to  watch  the  store  then? 
HARRISON:   Newly  elected  officers.   By  that  time  we'd  had 
a  convention,  and  AVC  was  run  by  Chat  Patterson  and  various 
other  people. 
GARDNER:   Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that  briefly,  before 
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you  go  into  Oxford? 

HARRISON:   No,  I've  said  that  I  was  for  Boiling.   And  I 
lost,  that's  all.   I  didn't  like  Chat's  style.   He  was 
a  shrewd,  sharp  political  operator  in  Washington,  and 
that  wasn't  what  interested  me  in  AVC.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

It  had  always  been  a  dream  of  mine  to  go  to  Oxford. 
I  think  it  seemed  like  a  romantic  thing  to  do.   My  purpose 
in  going  was  not  to  learn  anything  in  particular,  or  to 
train  myself  in  any  vocational  way,  but  just  to  live  in 
Oxford  and  have  the  experience  of  being  in  Oxford.   I  was 
able  to  do  this  because  of  the  GI  Bill;  I  had  no  scholar- 
ship from  Oxford.   And  when  I  applied,  I  had  to  state  on 
my  application  which  college  I  preferred.   I  put  down 
Balliol.   And  when  they  asked  me  after  I  got  there,  having 
been  accepted,  why  I  had  done  it,  I  had  to  tell  them 
frankly  it  was  the  only  college  I  had  ever  heard  of,  and 
I'd  only  heard  of  that  because  I  was  a  fan  of  Lord  Peter 
Wimsey.   [laughter]   Lord  Peter  Wimsey  went  to  Balliol, 
and  that's  where  I  wanted  to  go.   So  I  did. 

I  think  I  got  in  partly  because  of  a  couple  of  very 
good  letters  of  recommendation,  one  of  them  from  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  another  from  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.   He  was 
still  then  the  president  of  the  University  of  California. 
And  although  I  didn't  have  the  academic  requirements  that 
I  should  have  had  and  I  was  really  too  old  for  this  kind 
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of  thing,  compared  to  the  age  of  most  of  the  Balliol  under- 
graduates, I  guess  they  took  a  look  at  all  this  and  thought 
it  just  was  oddball  enough  so  that  it  might  have  something 
in  it.   And  Balliol  was  receptive  to  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  first  lived  in  one  of  those  rather  ugly  stone  buildings 
on  the  Balliol  quad.   There  were  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  a 
rather  cold  staircase.   We  had  two  beds  in  one  room,  and  a 
fireplace,  desk,  and  table  in  another.   The  man  that  they 
had  put  me  in  with  was  quite  a  few  years  younger  than  I 
was.   He  was  English.   He  was  going  to  be  studying  for  the 
civil  service.   And  though  he  was  nice  enough,  he  and  I 
didn't  have  much  to  talk  about.   And  anyway,  I  didn't  want 
to  live  with  anybody.   I  would  have  preferred  having  a  room 
by  myself.   That  became  quite  clear  to  the  people  in  charge 
of  Balliol,  because  after  a  few  weeks,  they  said,  "Wouldn't 
you  like  to  have  a  little  small  room  of  your  own?"   I  said 
I'd  much  prefer  that,  so  I  was  moved  over  to  a  Balliol 
annex  called  Holywell  Manor,  and  there  I  had  a  tiny 
room  with  a  small  electric  heater  in  it,  and  a  desk  and 
a  chair  and  a  bed.   It  was  right  next  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  tutor  who,  with  his  wife,  was  in  charge  of  Holywell 
Manor,  Russell  Meiggs,  a  brilliant  classics  scholar — who 
was  ahead  of  his  time  because  he  had  very  long  hair;  it 
reached  to  his  shoulders,  which  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
cut.   He  looked  then  exactly  the  way  my  eighteen-year- 
old  and  twenty-year-old  boys  look  today  in  19  75. 
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I  had  enrolled  as  what  was  called  a  PPE  student — that 
is,  I  was  to  study  a  certain  regularly  prescribed  course 
in  politics,  philosophy,  and  economics.   The  Oxford  system 
of  instruction,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  has  been  described 
many  times  by  many  people.   It  was  a  relaxed,  informal, 
conversational  education  that  I  had  never  met  at  UCLA. 
One  wasn't  required  to  go  to  any  classes.   You  met  with 
your  tutor  in  whatever  subject  you  were  studying  once  a 
week  in  order  to  read  him  a  paper  that  you  had  written. 
And  for  the  rest,  you  listened  while  he  commented  on  what 
you  had  to  say,  and  you  listened  and  commented  on  what  he 
had  to  say.   And  he  might  or  might  not  suggest  that  you  go 
and  hear  so-and-so,  who  was  lecturing  on  such  and  such  a 
subject,  or  he  would  probably  tell  you  that  if  you  were 
going  to  be  writing  a  paper  on  this  or  that  for  next  week, 
you  might  or  might  not  want  to  read  the  following  books, 
or  parts  of  the  books,  or  none  of  the  books,  and  that's 
the  way  it  was  done. 

One  of  these  tutorials,  early  on,  was  in  economics  [with] 
a  young  economist,  Paul  Streeton,  who  was  a  refugee  from 
somewhere  in  Germany  or  Eastern  Europe.   After  I  had  worked 
with  him  several  weeks,  he  said  to  me,  "You  know,  there  are 
some  people  who  just  cannot  understand  economics,  and 
you're  one  of  them."   And  he  suggested  that  we  stop.   I 
agreed  with  him,  and  had  no  further  tutorials  in  economics. 

At  just  about  that  point,  another  of  the  tutors  [Bill 
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Williams]  met  me  in  the  quad,  and  he  said,  "Harrison, 
you're  too  old  for  this  regular  course  of  study."   I  said 
I  thought  that  was  right.   And  he  said,  "How  would  you 
like  to  have  tutorials  with  the  master,  Lord  Lindsay?" 
I  couldn't  imagine  anything  I'd  like  better.   He  said, 
"Let  me  see  if  I  can't  arrange  it.   Then  you  won't  do 
anything  else  but  that."   He  did  arrange  it.   Lord  Lindsay 
and  his  wife  lived  in  the  master's  lodging,  and  Lindsay 
had  a  custom  of  inviting  groups  of  new  boys,  about  ten 
at  a  time,  for  cocoa  and  conversation.   I  had  been  in  one 
of  those  groups  shortly  after  arriving  at  Balliol,  and 
Lindsay  had  taken  for  his  theme  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States,  according  to  his  theory,  was  always  about 
twenty  years  behind  Britain,  that  if  Britain  did  something 
today  you  could  pretty  well  expect  that  the  United  States 
would  be  doing  much  the  same  thing  twenty  years  later.   I 
listened.   Of  course,  the  undergraduates  who  were  around 
me,  most  of  whom  were  British  and  quite  young  and  looking 
even  younger,  were  in  some  awe  of  the  master  and  said 
nothing.   But  I  was  older  and  felt  freer,  and  after  the 
master  had  been  developing  this  line  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so,  I  said,  "I  think  that's  nonsense."   He  was  tickled, 
and  we  went  on  with  the  discussion.   After  we  finished,  he 
came  over  to  me  and  took  me  by  the  arm  into  the  dining 
room,  where  his  wife — who,  by  the  way,  was  not  called 
Lady  Lindsay;  she  refused  anything  like  that,  so  that 
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you  always  had  to  refer  to  Lord  Lindsay  and  Mrs.  Lindsay — 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  was  serving  the  cocoa.   A.D.  Lindsay  marched 
me  up  to  her  and  said,  "Dear,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr. 
Harrison,  who's  been  insulting  me  all  evening."   He  enjoyed 
it. 

In  suggesting  that  I  have  tutorials  with  Lindsay,  Bill 
Williams,  the  tutor  whose  idea  it  was,  had  said,  "He's 
getting  a  little  old,  and  he  needs  somebody  to  fight  with." 
That  was  the  beginning  of  a  wonderful  year  of  talks  with 
the  master,  who  was  essentially  a  philosopher.   He  wrote 
a  fine  small  book  called  The  Modern  Democratic  State,  was 
a  member  of  the  Labor  party  and  was  Scotch.   He  was  dedi- 
cated to  education;  indeed,  his  dedication  probably  killed 
him  prematurely.   When  he  retired  from  Balliol,  in  his  late 
sixties,  he  was  asked  by  the  government  to  go  to  Germany 
and  help  the  Germans  in  the  re-creation,  reestablishment 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning  along  democratic  lines, 
which  he  did.   He  was  already  tired.   When  he  came  back, 
they  asked  him  if  he  would  set  up  a  new  university,  be- 
cause the  government  was  going  to  create  new  public 
universities  in  Sussex,  and  various  other  places.   He  did 
create  a  new  university  and  became  its  first  head.   And 
he  died  not  long  after  that.   He  found  it  hard  to  say  no. 
In  the  tutorials,  we  talked  about  whatever  either  one  of 
us  wanted  to  talk  about.   He  was  an  exciting  man.   The 
British  didn't  feel  as  I  did  about  him — very  few  of  them 
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did-   They  didn't  find  him  that  interesting.   I  did. 
GARDNER:   Why  is  that? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  why.   Perhaps  they  didn't  like  his 
enthusiasm,  and  I  responded  to  that.   Let  me  give  you  an 
example.   The  master  usually  gave  us  a  little  talk  on 
Sundays  in  the  dining  hall,  after  we  had  finished  eating. 
Of  course,  he  and  the  other  high  mucky-mucks  sat  at  the 
high  table  above  us  and,  we  were  quite  sure,  ate  much 
better  food-- I  know  they  did.   And  after  dinner  the  master 
would  come  around  in  front  of  the  table,  and  he  would  talk 
to  us  about  something.   The  way  he  would  start  talking 
illustrates  what  I  mean  about  his  manner.   He  would  start 
suddenly  by  saying,  "I've  just  been  reading  the  most 
interesting  book."   Well,  what  is  it?   You  want  to  know. 
And  he  would  start  telling  you  about  it.   In  this  case  I 
think  it  was  a  book  by  Kierkegaard,  and  it  all  was  fresh 
in  his  mind.   It  wasn't  written  out;  it  was  thought  out. 
You  couldn't  say  it  was  spontaneous,  but  it  was  original 
and  personal  and  never  dry — a  certain  intensity  to  it,  a 
conviction  about  it,  and  humor.   Also  it  may  be  that  a 
lot  of  these  younger  undergraduates  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  Americans  who  were  there  as  well — Tom  Hughes  was  one 
of  those  undergraduates  at  the  time  at  Balliol — didn't 
take  to  Lindsay's  religion,  because  Lindsay  was  deeply 
religious,  a  nonconformist,  Protestant.   He'd  come  out 
of  that  background.   His  philosophy,  his  attitude  towards 
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politics  and  society  were  rooted  firmly  in  his  Christian 
faith.   From  time  to  time  he  would  speak  at  the  chapel  at 
Balliol.   I  went  one  day,  because  I  liked  to  hear.   I  sat 
way  in  the  back — I  thought  hidden — but  I  wanted  to  hear 
Lindsay's  sermon.   The  next  time  I  showed  up  for  a  tutorial 
in  his  living  room,  he  said,  "Didn't  I  see  you  at  chapel?" 
I  said  yes.   And  he  said,  "You  listened  to  what  I  had  to 
say?"   I  said  yes.   And  he  said,  "You  didn't  agree  with 
it,  did  you?   I  said  no.   [laughter]   He  didn't  mind  that. 
We  had  discussions  about  all  sorts  of  things.   One  of 
them  was  on  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald.   And  I  decided,  since  I 
had  been  through  this  AVC  battle,  that  I  ought  to  learn 
something  about  communism.   So  I  began  to  read  books  about 
communist  theory,  including  the  two- volume  collected  works 
of  Lenin.   And  during  one  of  our  discussions  on  Marxist 
theory,  I  raised  a  question,  and  Lindsay  said  to  me,  "I 
can't  answer  that."   He  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  do.   You  ought  to  go  talk  to  Christopher  Hill" — 
one  of  the  tutors  at  Oxford,  who  by  the  way  later  became 
the  master  of  Balliol-- "because  he's  a  member  of  the 
Communist  party,  and  he's  in  a  much  better  position  to 
answer  that  than  I  am."   Now,  I  don't  know  if  you  can 
understand  what  a  shock  that  simple  statement  was  to  me 
because  I  had  come  from  a  United  States  which  had  just 
begun  to  hear  from  Joe  McCarthy,  and  the  idea  that  the 
head  of  a  college  would  direct  me  to  a  member  of  his 
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faculty  who  he  said  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party 
and  therefore  better  qualified  to  answer  a  question  than 
he  was — this  came  as  a  delightful  shock.   But  there  it 
was.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

The  other  man  at  Balliol  who  was  having  the  same 
privilege  I  was — that  is,  of  having  tutorials  with  the 
master — was  Nick  Katzenbach,  Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach, 
who  I  met  for  the  first  time  at  Oxford,  he  and  his  wife, 
Lydia.   Nick  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Germans  for 
about  three  years  and,  I  believe,  had  already  finished  law 
school  before  he  got  his  Rhodes  Scholarship,  so  he  was  far 
better  educated  than  I.   Nick  was  working  on  some  kind  of 
a  thesis  having  to  do  with  political  theory  and  took  his 
tutorials  with  Lindsay.   When  I  went  up  the  steps  to 
Lindsay's  parlor,  I  would  wait  outside  and  sit  on  a 
wooden  bench  until  the  door  opened,  and  Nick  would  come 
out  and  I  would  go  in.   On  one  of  these  days,  Nick  having 
gone  out  and  I  having  gone  in,  the  master  was  pacing  up 
and  down,  looking  a  little  disturbed.   And  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "Do  you  know  this  man  Katzenbach?"   I  said 
I  did  know  him.   "Do  you  understand  him?"   I  didn't  know 
what  Lindsay  meant.   And  he  said,  "He  always  seems  to  be 
in  a  fog,  and  I  hate  a  fog."   [laughter]   I  don't  know 
what  it  is  they  were  discussing,  or  why  Nick  seemed  to 
him  to  be  in  a  fog,  but  I  think  Katzenbach  frustrated 
the  master.   I  didn't  frustrate  him,  because  I  really 
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didn't  have  anything  particular  to  say.   We  just  had  an 
enjoyable  time  talking  with  each  other  about  whatever. 
GARDNER:   Can  you  point  to  an  influence  that  Lord  Lindsay 
might  have  had  on  you,  on  your  way  of  thinking. 
HARRISON:   Everybody  has  had  an  influence  on  me.   It  some- 
times seems  to  me  I'm  nothing  but  everybody  having  an 
influence  on  me. 

GARDNER:   Well,  that's  wonderful. 

HARRISON:   He  had  a  profound  influence  on  me,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  you  what  it  is.   It  wasn't  that  he  made  me  any  bit 
keener  about  the  democratic  process--I  was  keen  on  the 
democratic  process,  and  he  was,  too.   It  wasn't  that  he 
converted  me  to  the  idea  that  religion  is  an  important  fact 
in  our  lives;  I  knew  that.   But  I  was  impressed  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man,  just  his  get-up-and-go,  his  great 
humility,  his  charm,  his  taste — his  catholic  taste — his 
sense  of  public  service,  his  lack  of  any  pretense  or  pon- 
tifical manner,  his  genuineness,  his  good  mind,  and  what 
a  joy  it  was  to  talk  with  himi   That  influences  you.   Also, 
you're  always  influenced  by  people  who  are  good  to  you, 
that  take  you  in  and  give  you  the  feeling  that  they  care 
about  you,  and  take  you  reasonably  seriously;  and  I  think 
he  did  do  all  those  things.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

Charles  Bolte  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  at  Oxford,  and 
we  saw  quite  a  bit  of  each  other.  Charles  was  better  than 
I  at  getting  to  know  people  worth  knowing.   And  it  was 
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through  Charles  that  I  met  Isaiah  Berlin  and  Lord  David 
Cecil,  two  of  the  brightest  and  fastest- talking  men  at 
the  university.   Charles  invited  me  around  for  tea  one 
afternoon,  and  they  were  there.   We  sat  back  while  the 
two  of  them,  with  their  backs  to  the  fireplace,  talked 
at  each  other  at  machine-gun  speed.   Isaiah  Berlin  was 
somebody  who,  I  think  almost  anybody,  and  certainly  an 
American,  wanted  to  hear  because  of  the  brilliance  of 
his  mind,  no  matter  what  he  was  talking  about.   But  if 
you  as  an  American  wanted  to  half-understand  what  he  was 
saying,  you  went  early  to  his  lecture,  and  you  sat  in 
the  front  row,  and  you  strained  with  every  bit  of  energy 
that  you  had  to  follow  what  he  was  saying  because  he 
spoke  not  only  a  foreign  language — English — but  he  spoke 
at  such  a  tremendous  speed.   You  had  to  work  very  hard 
to  keep  up  with  it,  and  even  then  you  didn't  get  it  all, 
but  you  perhaps  would  be  able  to  get  the  drift  of  it. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  year;  it  was  a  frugal  year;  it 
was  a  cold  year.   Britain  had  not  yet  recovered — I  suppose 
you  might  say  that  Britain  hasn't  yet  recovered,  and  you 
might  even  say  Britain  will  never  recover.   When  I  say 
"hadn't  recovered,"  I  mean  that  the  eating  was  not  great; 
if  you  smoked  there  weren't  many  cigarettes  to  be  had, 
and  I  took  to  smoking  a  cigarette  with  a  pin  stuck  in  it 
at  the  end  so  that  I  could  get  every  last  dreg  out  of  it. 
There  wasn't  any  hard  liquor  to  be  had — if  you  wanted  hard 
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liquor,  which  I  don't  think  we  did.   Even  sherry  was  a 
little  difficult  to  come  by,  unless  you  had  a  friend  who 
had  a  friend  who  knew  a  friend  who  was  an  old-time  patron 
of  the  wine  merchant,  Barry  Brothers  in  London.   There 
were  some  like  that.   There  was  one  exception  to  this 
matter  of  frugality,  and  that  was  our  colleague,  Les 
Youngblood,  who  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  but  he  was  also 
a  navy  man,  and  he  was  at  Christ  Church.   And  because  he 
was  a  navy  man,  he  had  access  to  stores  in  London,  navy 
stores,  that  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had.   I  recall  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  the  year  being  invited  to  a  large 
cocktail  party  in  his  elaborate,  big  room  in  Christ  Church, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  was  all  of 
this  gin  and  sherry  and  scotch  laid  out.   I  got  so  drunk 
I  could  hardly  get  home  on  my  bicycle.   I  wobbled  all 
the  way  back  to  Balliol. 

We  played  tennis  in  white  flannels,  and  we  had  tea 
with  people  who  interested  us,  or  evening  meetings  with 
them.   I  recall  one  session  that  three  or  four  of  us 
Americans  had  with  G.D.H.  Cole.   He  was  a  man  of  reputation 
as  a  historian,  or  political  theoretician  ,  on  the  Left,  a 
socialist.   He  started  off  by  saying  to  us,  "I  hate 
America."   That  got  us  off  to  a  pretty  good  start.   And 
he  said,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  that  this  mixing 
up  of  races  and  nationalities  in  the  U.S.  was  a  disaster; 
it  happened  too  quickly  and  was  responsible  for  100  percent 
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Americanism,  the  passion  for  conformity  and  getting  sdiead. 
He  was  an  interesting  kind  of  a  socialist  because  he — and 
I  suppose  in  this  he  anticipated  trends  we're  hearing 
about  today — was  very  much  against  bigness.   He  was  the 
defender  of  the  small  shopkeeper,  who  he  said  hadn't  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  chain  store  or  the  government.   That 
surprised  us  a  little.   We  didn't  expect  that  from  a 
socialist,  but  that  was  his  kind  of  guild  socialism.   We 
asked  him  whether  he  wasn't  a  bit  concerned  about  the 
future  of  this  idea  of  his  if  the  socialists  took  power  , 
because  wouldn't  they  almost  inevitably  become  big  govern- 
ment, big  bureaucracy,  and  what  we  later,  because  of 
George  Orwell,  called  Big  Brother  government.   He  wasn't 
worried  about  that.   He  thought  that  the  nonconformist 
tradition  in  Britain  was  strong  enough  so  that  it  would 
resist.   It  would  be  insurance  against  any  sort  of 
regimentation  that  might  be  risked  under  socialism, 
[tape  recorder  turned  off] 

What  Cole  was  saying  about  America  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  heard  from  young  Americans  thirty  years 
later,  young  people  who  worked  for  Eugene  McCarthy,  my  own 
children.   Cole's  was  a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the 
dislike  of  what  really  is  a  part  of  America — its'  material- 
ism, its  crassness,  its  bigness,  its  vulgarity,  its  com- 
mercialism.  That  became  a  very  familiar  theme  in  the 
United  States  among  the  young  twenty,  thirty  years  later. 
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and  perhaps  it  was  prevalent  among  the  young  even  in  the 
twenties.   It  wasn't  a  unique  point  of  view,  but  he  stated 
it  well.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

There  was  another  fairly  memorable  evening  with  a 
socialist  at  Oxford,  when  Morris  Abram,  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
who  was  living  just  outside  Oxford  with  his  wife,  invited 
a  few  of  us  to  come  up  and  spend  the  evening  talking  to 
Harold  Lasky.   I  remember  how  cold  it  was,  and  we  all 
huddled  around  a  big  iron-belly  coal  stove  to  keep  warm, 
and  Lasky  talked  and  talked  and  talked,  never  dropping  a 
comma  or  missing  a  period.   He  developed  a  somewhat  con- 
troversial theme  that  evening.   He  was  being  pressed  by 
the  Americans  on  the  future  of  nationalization  in  Britain 
and  what  would  happen  if  some  future  government  decided 
that  it  didn't  want  nationalization,  let's  say  of  steel, 
and  wanted  to  denationalize.   What  did  he  think  about  that? 
"No,"  he  said,  "that  couldn't  happen."   "Well,"  we  said, 
"why  couldn't  it  happen?"   And  he  said,  "It  couldn't 
happen  because  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  any 
government  to  denationalize  an  industry  after  it  had 
been  nationalized."   In  the  light  of  what  happened  in 
years  after,  we  can  see  that,  at  least  in  that  respect, 
Mr.  Lasky  was  not  correct.   That's  what  a  British  govern- 
ment did  do.   It  denationalized,  and  nobody  found  it  un- 
constitutional . 

Lasky  was  an  anti-Communist — anti-Stalinist,  as  we 
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called  them  in  those  days — socialist.   He  had  written  one 
of  the  most  effective  pamphlets  on  the  dangers  of  Communist 
infiltration  of  the  democratic  movement  that  any  of  us  had 
read.   I  knew  about  it  because  we  had  used  it  in  our  battles 
in  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   Lasky  had  written  it 
with  the  Labor  party  and  the  British  trade  unions  in  mind. 
It  was  a  telling  argument  against  a  popular  front  or  co- 
operation with  the  Communists.   On  the  other  hand,  that 
evening,  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  western  democracies 
find  some  way  of  getting  along  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
he  advocated  the  United  States  granting  a  $10  billion  loan, 
a  very  radical  idea  in  those  days,  to  the  USSR  at  very  low 
interest  rates.   And  he  said,  "I  would  only  insist  that 
this  money  not  be  spent  on  military  developments."   We 
couldn't  quite  figure  out  how  he  would  prevent  the  Russians 
from  spending  it  on  military  developments;  it's  easy  enough 
in  bookkeeping  to  spend  more  of  your  own  money  on  that  and 
use  a  $10  billion  loan  to  do  other  things  that  you  couldn't 
have  done  otherwise.   So  we  didn't  quite  follow  him  on  that 
point.   At  any  rate  he  thought  that  every  effort  ought  to 
be  made  to  at  least  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Russians. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  accept  the  U.S.  plan  on  the 
management  of  atomic  energy — which,  as  it  turned  out, 
the  Russians  did  not  accept.   He  hoped  that  they  would 
join  UNESCO  and  that  they  would  join  the  World  Bank,  and 
I  think  most  of  us  had  the  same  hopes,  though  perhaps  we 
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weren't  quite  as  sanguine  about  whether  this  would  come 
about  soon. 

One  of  the  interesting  British  undergraduates  that  we 
met  during  that  year  was  an  attractive  young  fellow  who  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Stansgate,  Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn.   I  used 
to  have  interesting  conversations,  you  might  call  them 
arguments,  with  Tony  Benn  and  his  brother  David.   They 
regarded  me  as  being  much  too  much  anti-Communist — a  "Red- 
baiter,"  they  might  have  said  if  they  had  not  been  so 
polite.   And  they  were  very  polite.   Tony  had  an  idealis- 
tic attitude  toward  the  world.   He  was  a  committed  social- 
ist, and  he  was  not  a  man  who  I  think  would  have  been 
called  at  that  time  a  "Little  England"  man,  although  he 
was  very  much  anti-Empire.   He  later  made  a  name  for  him- 
self after  his  father's  death--and  after  he,  Tony,  had 
been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Labor  man — by 
fighting  the  battle  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  Commons 
and  not  to  become  Lord  Stansgate.   He  lost  at  first,  and 
then  he  won.   He  is  not  Lord  Stansgate.   So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  Lord  Stansgate,  and  I  don't  know  if  there 
ever  will  be  a  Lord  Stansgate  again.   He  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Wedgwood  Benn,  and  he  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
nettlesome  men  in  the  Labor  government  as  far  as  Harold 
Wilson  and  the  more  moderate  wing  of  the  Labor  party  is 
concerned.   He  is  now  in  the  British  cabinet.   I  saw  him 
within  the  last  year,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  me  that  he 
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looked  any  different,  nor  that  he  had  changed  his  attitude 
toward  life  or  the  world's  problems.  But  [he  is]  a  highly 
attractive  fellow,  a  persuasive  speaker. 

We  had  at  Oxford  something  called  the  American 
Association,  made  up  of  all  the  Americans  who  at  that 
particular  moment  happened  to  be  studying  at  Oxford,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  what  we  were  doing.   And  I  had 
a  visit  from  two  of  the  other  Americans  who  had  been 
active  in  the  association,  Tom  Farmer,  who  now  lives  down 
the  block  from  me  in  Washington,  and  Morris  Abram,  who  I 
think  at  that  time  was  the  president  of  the  American 
Association.   They  couldn't  think  of  anybody  else  who  had 
as  much  time  as  I  did  and  who  would  be  willing  to  take  on 
so  unimportant  a  responsibility  as  the  head  of  that,  so 
they  suggested  that  I  be  the  new  president  of  the  American 
Association,  which  I  did.   My  task  was  nothing  more  than 
trying  to  line  up  speakers  for  about  four  or  five  meetings 
during  the  year,  at  which  we  would  all  listen  to  somebody 
and  maybe  afterwards  have  some  cookies  and  tea  and  coffee. 
Thornton  Wilder  was  going  to  be  coming  to  England,  and  he 
said  he'd  be  willing  to  come  and  he  gave  quite  an  exciting 
talk  on  the  omniscience  of  the  novelist. 

I  had  been  corresponding  with  Wilder  off  and  on. 
There  was  one  letter  he  wrote  me  at  the  time  I  was  at 
Oxford,  I  think  a  letter  of  admonishment,  which  I  reread 
recently,  and  was  struck  by — not  so  much  because  of  the 
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felicity  of  Wilder's  prose,  or  what  it  says  about  Wilder, 
but  how  accurately  he  got  me.   The  two  sentences  in  his 
letter  were,  "Up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  can  receive 
education  open-mouthed.   After  that  we  receive  in  a  differ- 
ent way.   We  learn  by  resisting,  or  at  least  by  testing, 
and  by  transforming.   You're  too  old  for  the  first.   It's 
your  business  not  to  be  'eager'  about  the"  [tape  recorder 
turned  off]  "not  to  be  'eager'  about  the  thousand  and  one 
things  in  the  night  sky  of  knowledge,  but  to  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  one  or  two  constellations  that  you  have  marked 
down  for  your  own.   And  the  enthusiasm  should  have  a 
legitimate  portion  of  pride  in  it,  because  they  are 
matters  about  which  you  are  certain  that  you  know  a  good 
deal.   Count  that  month  lost  in  which  you  have  not  been 
swept  up  in  an  enthusiasm. " 
GARDNER:   It's  marvelous. 

HARRISON:   That's  the  kind  of  letters  he  would  write, 
exhorting,  encouraging  letters.   One  letter  I  received 
ended  with  "Faith,  joy,  confidence.   Your  old  Uncle 
Thornt."   [laughter]   Wilder's  letters  would  begin,  "Dear 
youngun,"  or  "Dear  Gilhoolie." 

I  had  first  met  him  at  Sol  Lesser 's  house,  way  back 
there  when  I  was  working  for  Lesser,  or  perhaps  I  was 
working  for  the  Religious  Conference.   Wilder  was  in 
California  because  Lesser  was  making  the  movie  of  Our 
Town  and  he  had  asked  Wilder  to  come  out  and  consult 
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on  the  screenplay,  which  Wilder  did.   Wilder  was  an 
experience  that  I'm  sure  Sol  Lesser  had  never  had  before. 
Hollywood  producers  are  used  to  dealing  with  writers,  but 
they're  used  to  dealing  with  them  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
per  week.   Wilder  refused  to  take  any  money  at  all,  which 
must  have  baffled  Sol  Lesser,  who  repaid  Wilder  by  deliver- 
ing to  Wilder' s  house  in  Hamden,  Connecticut,  a  new  car. 
I'm  not  sure  it  wasn't  wrapped  in  cellophane. 

I  had  seen  Wilder  from  time  to  time  before  the  Oxford 
experience,  and  I  saw  him  after.   He  joined  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.   He  came  down  to  Washington  when  I  was 
living  here  as  the  national  chairman  of  AVC — which  I'll 
come  to  later.   He  was  full  of  joy,  of  bounce,  full  of 
goodwill,  affection,  friendly  interest  in  whatever  you 
were  doing.   And  always  also  the  finger  would  go  up,  and 
he  would  say,  "Yes,  but  now  ..."  and  you  would  get  some 
kind  of  instruction  or  admonition  that  was  to  the  point. 
Wilder  said  to  me  once,  "You  know,  I'm  not  really  a 
writer;  I'm  a  teacher."   And  he  was  a  good  teacher.   He 
had,  before  he  went  into  the  business  of  writing  novels, 
been  a  teacher  at  a  preparatory  school  in  New  England. 

I  had  a  wonderful  evening  with  Wilder  in  Washington. 
He  had  written  me  saying,  "Now,  you  come  down"  to  a  par- 
ticular hotel  in  Washington  "about  five-thirty,  and  first 
we  are  going  to  have  a  little  music."   I  arrived  at  the 
hotel  and  asked  for  Mr.  Wilder.   And  they  said,  "Oh,  yes. 
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that's  in  the  Wilder  suite."   I  went  up  to  the  room,  and 
sure  enough,  there  on  the  door  was  a  brass  plate  that 
said,  "Thornton  Wilder  Room."   This  hotel  was  managed  by 
an  old-fashioned,  cultured,  ex-German  who  had  a  love  of 
music  and  writing;  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  get  literary 
people  to  agree  to  have  a  room  named  after  them,  and 
Thornton  Wilder  had  his  room.   "Now,  we  go  downstairs," 
Wilder  said,  "and  we  meet  the  manager,  and  we  have  a 
little  music."   The  manager  played  the  cello,  there  was 
somebody  who  played  the  violin,  and  Thornton  played  the 
piano.   We  had  Mozart  or  Haydn  for  about  a  half-hour,  and 
then  it  was  time  to  go.   I  went  with  Wilder  to  his  room; 
he  ordered  dinner.   And  after  dinner,  he  said,  "Now, "  as 
if  clearing  the  stage,  "now,  you  sit  there,  and  I'm  going 
to  do  my  new  play."   And  Wilder  acted  out  something  that 
he  had  been  working  on--and  did  it  with  an  eye  open  to 
see  how  the  audience  took  it.   I  saw  him  do  that  again 
at  Martha's  Vineyard  years  later.   He  had  been  working 
on  some  original  one-act  plays;  we  all  sat  there,  and  he 
did  everything.   He  described  the  scene,  took  the  parts, 
all  the  time  just  trying  to  see  whether  it  worked — although 
he  never  looked  directly  at  you  while  he  was  doing  his 
performing. 

Another  evening  that  I  will  never  forget  at  Oxford 
at  the  American  Association  occurred  two  days  after  the 
Communist  seizure  of  power  in  Czechoslovakia.   We  set  up 
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a  meeting  at  which  we  had  Hugh  Seton-Watson,  one  of  the 
professors  at  Oxford  who  was  an  expert  on  Eastern  Europe, 
and  we  also  invited  a  young  Czech  who  was  studying  at 
Oxford  and  who  supported  the  Conununist  takeover.   He  was 
the  provocative  man  at  the  meeting.   At  some  point,  in 
response  to  criticism  from  the  audience,  he  said  .  .  . 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VIII,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  30,  19  75 

HARRISON:   He  said,  "Now  if  this  new  regime  doesn't  repre- 
sent the  people  in  Czechoslovakia,  would  Masaryk  have  been 
silent?"   And  what  neither  he  nor  we  knew  was  that  by  then 
or  very  shortly  after  that,  Masaryk  would  be  silent,  because 
he  would  have  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window--or,  as  many 
people  have  said,  would  have  been  pushed  out  of  a  window. 
When  we  raised  doubts  about  the  new  regime  in  Czechoslovakia, 
our  speaker  replied  that  we  were  reactionary,  and  when  we 
asked  him  what  he  meant  by  reactionary,  he  said,  "Reactionary 
is  anyone  who  is  not  pro-Communist."   It  was  hard  to  have  a 
productive  discussion,  given  his  terms.   After  the  meeting, 
I  was  listening  to  people  comment  on  what  they'd  heard,  and 
one  of  the  Englishmen  said  that  the  presentation  of  the 
young  Czech  reminded  him  of  the  way  some  of  the  young 
German  Rhodes  Scholars  at  Oxford  used  to  talk  just  before 
the  Second  World  VJar.   He  said,  "We  would  talk,  and  when 
we  finished  they  would  simply  say,  'But  our  facts  are 
different. '" 

The  social  side  of  Oxford  was  brightened  for  Charles 
Bolte  and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  me  by  the  presence  near 
Oxford — about  perhaps  thirty  miles  or  so — of  a  woman  that 
we  had  all  known  in  New  York.   [phone  rings;  tape  recorder 
turned  off]   During  the  war,  on  one  of  those  longed-for 
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three-day  passes  to  New  York,  I  had  had  dinner  with  Dorothy 
Paley,  who  was  in  the  process  of  getting  divorced  from  her 
husband.   I  had  arrived  for  dinner  after  having  had  a  couple 
of  drinks  with  Merle  Miller  in  an  Irish  saloon  on  Third 
Avenue;  Dorothy  lived  in  a  big  brownstone  in  the  East  Seven- 
ties.  I  had  been  there  once  before  and  thought  I  would  know 
the  house.   So  I  walked  up  the  stone  steps  and  rang  the  bell, 
A  butler  opened  the  door,  I  gave  my  name,  anc:  he  said,  "Oh, 
yes,  come  in.   She'll  be  right  down,"  and  sat  me  down  in  a 
reception  room.   To  my  right  there  was  a  wide  circular 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  second  floor.   But  as  I  waited, 
I  suddenly  had  the  feeling  that  this  wasn't  Dorothy  Paley 's 
house.   Still,  there  I  was.   I  didn't  know  what  to  do.   I 
didn't  feel  as  if  I  could  make  a  race  for  the  door  and  get 
out;  whoever  it  was  was  coming  down.   So  I  sat  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  then  a  lovely  lady  came  sweeping  down 
the  stairs  and  said,  "I'm  just  delighted  to  see  you."   I'd 
never  seen  her  before  in  my  life.   She  suggested  I  stay  for 
dinner.   Her  husband  was  a  naval  officer  and  away,  and  she 
was  alone.   I  managed  to  mumble  my  apologies  and  say,  "I'm 
in  the  wrong  house."  "Where  are  you  supposed  to  be?"  she 
said.   I  said,  "I'm  supposed  to  be  at  Mrs.  Paley 's." 
"Oh,  yes,  well,  she  lives  next  door.   Goodbye."   [laughter] 
So  I  got  into  the  right  house,  and  Dorothy  was  waiting.   I 
told  her  the  story,  and  she  said,  "You  expect  me  to  believe 
that?" 
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At  any  rate,  the  other  guest  was  Marietta  Fitzgerald, 
a  striking  blond,  the  daughter  of  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  married  to  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  who  was  off 
in  the  wars.   Marietta  was  a  researcher  for  Time  magazine. 
Much  of  the  dinner  was  my  talking  about  a  new  veterans ' 
organization.   Marietta  was  interested  and  her  husband, 
Desmond,  did  join  AVC  and  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  what  we  called  the  Silk  Stocking  Chapter  of  Manhattan. 
That's  how  I  first  met  Marietta  Fitzgerald. 

Within  the  next  couple  of  years,  she  divorced  Fitzgerald 
and  married  an  Englishman,  Ronald  Tree,  and  lived  in  this 
enormous  house,  Ditchley,  outside  of  Oxford,  to  which  she 
invited  Charles  and  Mary  and  me  for  a  couple  of  weekends, 
including  one  wonderful  Christmas.   That  was  a  splendor  I 
suppose  none  of  us  will  ever  see  again.   Tree  finally  sold 
Ditchley,  left  England,  and  lived  in  New  York  until  his 
death.   I  don't  see  how  any  family  could  keep  up  an  estab- 
lishment like  Ditchley  ever  again.   When  you  walked  in  the 
front  door — the  front  door  being  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
twelve  feet  high — the  first  thing  you  saw  was  a  fireplace, 
which  itself  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  about  ten  feet 
wide,  with  great  logs  blazing.   On  this  particular  occasion, 
when  I  walked  in  straight  from  the  frugalities  of  Oxford, 
Marietta  and  another  lady  were  standing  by  the  fireplace. 
And  Marietta  had  learned  the  English  way  of  introducing 
you,  which  is  to  say,  "Oh,  Gil,  you  know  so-and-so,  don't 
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you?"   Well,  you  don't,  but  you  don't  admit  it.   In  this 
case  she  said,  "Oh,  Gil,  you  know  Mrs.  Churchill."  We 
shook  hands — or  didn't  shake  hands.   I  hadn't  yet  learned 
that  the  British  rarely  shake  hands,  not  if  they  can  help 
it.   Well,  I  was  all  anticipation  because  I  thought,  "My 
Lord,  I'm  going  to  be  spending  the  weekend  with  Winston 
Churchill."   After  we  had  stood  around  a  bit,  perhaps  had 
tea,  Mrs.  Churchill  said,  "Marietta,  where ' s  Winston?" 
And  Marietta  said,  "I  don't  know,  I  think  he's  outside." 
"I  think  I  better  go  and  find  him,"  said  Mrs.  Churchill. 
And  we  waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  came  back  in 
with  a  little  boy,  and  brought  him  up,  and  said,  "Winston, 
this  is  Mr.  Harrison."   [laughter]   It  was,  of  course,  the 
grandson  and  looked  exactly  like  him.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

There  were  always  guests  at  Ditchley  whom  wide-eyed 
Americans  at  Oxford  would  want  to  meet.   One  of  them  was 
David  Niven,  who  surprised  me  by  being  intelligent  and 
articulate  as  well  as  charming.   Remember,  I  grew  up  in 
Hollywood.   At  another  time,  they  had  Brendan  Bracken, 
who  had  been,  I  think,  Churchill's  information  chief 
during  the  war  and  whose  comments  on  the  world  didn't 
strike  me  as  particularly  enlightening.   He  spent  most 
of  the  evening  trying  to  convince  us  that  the  Russians 
didn't  do  much  to  help  win  the  war — a  debatable  proposi- 
tion. 
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I  also  had  my  first  and  only  experience  with,  certainly 
introduction  to,  country  sport.   I  was  told  that  in  the 
morning  the  gentlemen  would  be  going  out  to  shoot.   I  had 
never  before  had  a  gun  in  my  hand,  except  on  a  rifle  range 
when  I  first  entered  the  army.   I  certainly  had  never  shot 
an  animal.   But  I  was  game  for  it.   The  beaters  came  and 
flushed  birds  out  of  the  woods.   The  one  thing  I  was  told 
by  the  man  who  accompanied  me  on  my  left — and  who  held  the 
gun,  and  handed  it  to  me  at  the  right  moment  all  ready  to 
have  the  trigger  pulled — was  that  I  should  not  shoot  any 
hen.   That  was  de  rigueur,  because  you  only  shot  the  cocks. 
I  wasn't  sure  I  could  recognize  one  from  the  other,  but  he 
explained  the  difference  in  the  plumage,  and  so  I  thought 
perhaps  I  could.   On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been 
pure  miracle  if  I'd  hit  anything.   They  flushed  up  some 
birds,  or  whatever  they  call  it,  and  I  raised  my  gun  and 
shot  and  hit  one,  and  down  came  this  hen.   And  a  nasty 
little  boy  shouted  out,  "He  hit  a  hen."   But  being  so 
well  mannered,  nobody  else  said  anything  about  it.   I 
felt  as  if  I  had  committed  a  crime;  I'm  sure  I  had.   We 
ate  extremely  well  and  slept  in  enormous  soft  beds.   It 
was  delightful.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  did  not  intend  to  stay  at  Oxford  for  a  second  year; 
I  was  not  after  a  degree.   I  had  had  what  I  wanted,  which 
was  a  style  of  life,  and  an  acquaintance  with  people  I 
enjoyed,  and  a  sense  of  a  kind  of  British  intellectual 
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society.   And  that  was  the  end  for  me. 

We'd  had  one  experience  during  that  year  which  I  per- 
haps ought  to  note.   It  was  the  time  in  which  the  question 
of  the  Marshall  Plan  was  being  debated.   Was  this  the  right 
thing  to  do?   Should  Britain  join  with  the  United  States  in 
accepting  aid  of  this  sort?   I  had  a  friend,  an  American 
Rhodes  Scholar,  who  felt  as  I  did  that  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  a  good  idea — a  great  American  initiative  for  the  re- 
covery of  Western  Europe  and  as  a  response  to  the  presence 
of  the  Russians  throughout  Eastern  Europe.   But  we  found  a 
lot  of  opposition  to  that  view  among  British  friends. 
Finally,  we  were  invited--Don  Treadgold  and  I — to  engage 
in  a  series  of  debates  with  a  couple  of  the  British  fellows 
who  took  another  line,  and  we  did.   Don  Treadgold  left 
Oxford  and  went  to  the  University  of  Washington.   He's 
been  a  professor  of  Russian  history  there  for  years  and 
written  a  lot  of  books  on  Russian  history.   [tape  recorder 
turned  off] 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  Oxford  was  the  frequency  with 
which  you  were  permitted  to  get  away  from  it,  to  go  off 
and  travel.   That  was  particularly  valued  by  the  Americans, 
and  the  Americans/  then,  did  more  traveling  than  the 
British — after  all,  the  British  were  there  all  the  time 
and  we  were  there  for  very  little  of  the  time — and  they 
were  strapped  for  foreign  currency.   So  when  we  had  a 
chance,  and  if  we  had  the  money,  we  would  take  off  during 
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vacation — particularly  spring  vacation,  which  is  the  one 
I  best  remember — and  go  to  the  Continent.   One  of  my 
American  friends  at  Balliol  was  Riv  (Rivington)  Winant, 
whose  father  [John  G.  Winant]  had  been  the  American  ambas- 
sador in  Britain  earlier;  and  Riv's  roommate,  whose  name 
was  Joe  Hoare,  owned  a  Volkswagen.   None  of  us  had  cars. 
We  had  bicycles,  but  we  didn't  have  cars.   Hoare  did,  and 
when  he  heard  that  we  were  thinking  about  going  to  the 
Continent,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you  borrow  my  Volkswagen?" — 
which  I  thought  was  extremely  generous  of  him.   Winant  and 
I  and  Frank  Tatum,  who  is  now  a  lawyer  in  San  Francisco, 
and  Jim  Engle,  who  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar  from  Iowa,  packed 
into  this  Volkswagen  and  went  off  to  the  Continent,  and 
had  a  glorious  time.   It  was  the  right  time  of  year. 
Tourism  hadn't  yet  started.   In  Italy,  there  were  visible 
signs  of  destruction  which  had  not  yet  been  cleaned  up. 
But  I  ended  up  staying — well,  we  all  did — in  a  couple  of 
rooms  in  a  hotel  in  Monaco  in  the  spring,  for  seventy 
cents  a  day  for  the  room.   I'm  not  sure  it  didn't  include 
food.   Lydia  and  Nick  Katzenbach  came  by  and  liked  the 
hotel  so  well  they  stayed,  too.   That's  where  I  learned 
never  to  play  pounce  with  Lydia  Katzenbach — very  fast  on 
the  draw. 

But  to  go  back,  when  we  hit  the  Italian  border  in 
1948 — a  critical  political  year  in  Italy — our  bags  were 
opened  up  by  the  guards  at  the  frontier,  and  out  of  my 
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bag  the  guards  pulled  two  things.   One  was  a  box  of  chocolate 
candy,  and  the  other  was  my  two  volumes  of  Lenin's  collected 
works  which  I'd  taken  along  to  study.   They  showed  that  book 
around  and  thought  that  was  hilarious.   What  was  an  American 
doing  reading  Lenin?   They  played  games  with  me,  as  if  they 
wouldn't  let  me  into  Italy,  or  wouldn't  let  me  have  the  book 
back;  but  what  they  really  wanted,  and  what  they  finally 
got,  was  the  box  of  candy.   [laughter] 

Our  visit  coincided  with  the  Italian  national  election 
of  '48.   The  whole  world  was  wondering  whether  Italy  would 
stay  democratic  or  perhaps  go  Communist.   There  was  a  lot 
of  propaganda.   I  was  walking  along  in  Rome  one  day  and 
heard  some  airplanes,  and  then  there  were  thousands  of 
little  pink  leaflets  fluttering  down  from  the  sky.   This 
was  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  was  going  on.   One  pink 
slip  said,  "Vote  Democratic  Popular  Front" — which  was 
essentially  the  Communist  front — "and  you  will  have 
BREAD" — bread  in  big  letters — "but  only  four  days  a  week 
because  the  other  three  days  the  bread  comes  from  America." 
Clever.   [laughter] 

The  police  in  their  jeeps  were  very  active.   I  used 
to  go  to  the  Piazza  Colonna  to  listen  to  all  the  speeches 
that  were  being  made,  even  though  I  couldn't  understand 
Italian,  because  I  wanted  to  get  the  feel  of  it.   We'd  be 
standing  around,  and  these  police  on  jeeps,  called  Celere, 
would  appear,  unannounced,  racing  right  into  the  middle  of 
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the  crowd,  so  that  we  all  had  to  run  and  hide  behind  pillars 
to  get  out  of  their  way.   I  never  saw  anybody  hit,  but  you 
had  to  move  fast. 

When  we  got  to  Florence,  I  was  invited  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  a  South  African  couple  who  had  a  villa  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  river  and  the  churches  of  Florence — 
old  walls  and  olive  trees  and  statues,  a  view  down  the  valley, 
The  discussion  was  about  whether  the  South  African  couple 
ought  to  pack  their  bags.   The  elections  were  coming  up. 
The  lady  of  the  house  spent  her  afternoons  on  political 
education  of  her  Italian  staff.   She  said  to  me  that  she 
said  to  her  Communist  chauffeur,  "I've  been  very  good  to 
you  for  a  year  and  a  half.   Now,  when  your  Communists  come 
to  power,  will  you  be  as  good  to  me  and  let  me  cook  for 
you?"   "What  did  he  say?"   "He  said,  'When  the  Communists 
are  victorious,  Signora,  nobody  will  work  for  anyone,  and 
my  wife  cooks  for  me.'"   [laughter] 

I  had  been  given  an  introduction  to  Monsignor  Hemick, 
who  lived  in  an  apartment  in  Rome  overseeing  the  Piazza 
Veneza — a  splendid  apartment,  high  up.   He  asked  me  to 
come  for  tea.   He  wore  a  maroon  lounging  robe  with  a  silk 
neckerchief  to  match  and  a  pearl  stickpin  in  the  necker- 
chief.  A  retired  British  military  man  was  also  present. 
The  monsignor  said  that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  the  elections 
because  he  was  sure  that  what  he  called  the  "spiritual 
quality"  of  the  Italians  would  show  itself  in  the  polls. 
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And  then  he  took  me  over  to  the  French  windows,  opened 
them,  and  stepped  out  onto  the  balcony  and  looked  down 
on  the  Piazza  Veneza.   He  pointed  to  the  building  across 
the  way,  facing  the  piazza  in  another  direction,  and  to 
the  balcony  there,  and  said,  "You  know,  once,  during  the 
war,  they  were  both  there,  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  standing 
on  that  balcony,  a  stone's  throw  from  my  dining  room." 
And  I  said  to  Monsignor  Hemick,  "Why  didn't  you  shoot 
them?"   He  said,  "What?"   [laughter]   The  retired  British 
officer — who  had  been  a  diplomat  but  was  now  in  what  he 
called  "business" — took  a  different  view  than  I  did  about 
Mussolini.   "You  know,"  he  said,  "II  Duce  was  a  good  man 
from  1922  to  1925.   Then  he  went  wrong."   He  admitted  that. 
"Still,"  he  said,  "he  did  save  Italy  from  Bolshevism." 

Also  in  Rome,  I  hoped  to  meet  George  Santayana.   I 
had  read  some  Santayana  at  Oxford,  and  I  had  been  told 
that  he  was  living  in  a  nursing  home  near  the  San  Stefano 
Rotondo,  a  nursing  home  run  by  English  nuns.   So  I  called, 
without  any  advance  notice.   They  sent  word  up,  and  he 
said  he'd  see  me.   And  I  went  up  to  a  small  room  with  a 
balcony.   Santayana  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  dressing  gown 
with  wide  sleeves  under  which  he  slipped  his  hands  for 
warmth.   It  was  not  a  warm  room.   He  had  a  blanket  wrapped 
around  his  legs.   He  was  then  in  his  mid-eighties;  I  be- 
lieve he  died  within  the  year.   I  had  been  told  before  I 
went  to  see  him  that  he  had  returned  to  the  church.   I 
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thought  I'd  tell  him  that.   He  laughed  and  said,  "They've 
been  saying  that  for  years:"   On  the  other  hand,  he  wasn't 
a  Protestant:   "Protestants  suffer  from  a  conscience.   Even 
a  good  man  thinks  he's  sinful."   [laughter]   He  was  very 
merry,  lively,  brown  eyes.   I  complimented  him  on  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  become  healthier  as  I 
grow  older.   I  shall  go  out  like  a  flame."   He  said  he  be- 
came more  cheerful:   "I  wrote  some  pessimistic  verses  in 
my  youth,  but  that  was  long  ago."   He  was  quite  conscious 
of  his  looks:   he  handed  me  a  copy  that  he  had  just  received 
of  a  volume  of  his  memoirs.  Persons  and  Places,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  jacket  there  was  a  photograph  of  him,  which  I 
thought  was  excellent.   He  didn't  think  so.   He  said,  "What 
do  you  think  of  that?   How  can  I  stop  this?   It  makes  me 
look  like  a  barber.'"   He  wanted  to  know  what  the  young  men 
at  Oxford  were  talking  about  in  philosophy.   Well,  as  far 
as  I  knew,  they  were  talking  about  existentialism.   "What's 
that?"  he  asked.   I  said  I  didn't  know  much  about  it,  but 
I  knew  that  it  put  a  strong  emphasis  on  loneliness  and 
dread.   He  said,  "Loneliness?   I'm  lonely,  but  I'm  com- 
fortable.  That  is,  I'm  not  lonely,  but  I'm  alone,  but  I 
like  to  be  alone.   There's  always  so  much  to  think  about, 
and  I  know" — and  he  waved  his  hand  toward  the  window — 
"there  are  people  there."   He  didn't,  in  retrospect,  have 
much  use  for  philosophy.   He  said,  "Philosophy  has  little 
practical  value  even  for  the  professional  philosopher. 
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since  he  doesn't  get  paid  much.   One  just  carries  a  load 
of  not-so-interesting  ideas  around  with  him.   I  didn't 
study  hard.   I  read,  but  I  didn't  study.   It  was  a  mis- 
take.  Still,  I'm  not  a  philosopher,  but  a  poet."   [tape 
recorder  turned  off] 

In  Paris,  on  our  way  back  to  Oxford,  I  called  on  Alice 
Toklas.   I  had  met  her  formally,  but  she  had  been  with 
Gertrude  Stein  when  we  met  Stein  in  1934  in  Pasadena.   My 
only  recollection  of  that  was,  as  I  said,  her  saying, 
"Come  to  bed,  Gertrude"  and  disappearing.   I  had  kept  up 
correspondence  with  Gertrude  Stein  after  that,  however, 
and  my  name  was  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to  Alice  Toklas. 
Gertrude  Stein  had  died  shortly  after  victory  in  Europe, 
and  Alice  remained  on  alone  in  their  apartment  on  the  rue 
Christine  on  the  Left  Bank.   I  believe  I  had  a  letter  with 
me  from  Thornton  Wilder  to  her,  just  in  case  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

To  get  to  the  Stein  atelier,  you  climbed  some  steep, 
wide  stone  stairs,  and  when  you  got  to  the  door,  you  found 
three  different  kinds  of  locks,  quite  a  complicated  lock 
system.   Alice  Toklas 's  hearing  became  worse  as  she  got 
older,  and  although  it  wasn't  bad  in  1948,  it  wasn't  good, 
and  so  you  had  to  knock  more  than  once  to  be  heard.   But 
she  came  to  the  door,  and  I  gave  my  last  name,  which 
didn't  seem  to  register,  and  then  my  first  name,  and 
that  did  register,  and  she  invited  me  in.   I  stepped 
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into  a  narrow  gallery — or  rather,  a  narrow  hall,  which  was 
covered  with  pictures,  most  of  them  Picassos,  some  Juan 
Gris.   To  the  left,  off  this  small  entranceway,  was  the 
sitting  room  where  Gertrude  had  had  her  desk.   I  don't  be- 
lieve anything  had  been  changed;  Alice  wouldn't  have  moved 
any  furniture — Gertrude's  roomy  chair,  Alice's  little  chair, 
heavy  Italian  Renaissance  furniture,  heavy  tables,  and 
pictures  covering  the  walls,  pictures  on  top  of  each  other, 
pictures  side  by  side.   There  was  one  very  small  picture,  an 
oil,  just  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  which  I  took  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to  because  I  liked  the  way  Cezanne  painted 
apples.   This  was  a  single  apple.   Later  on,  I  said  to  Miss 
Toklas,  "What  I  really  covet  is  that  Cezanne  apple."   And 
she  said,  "Except  that  it  isn't  by  Cezanne.   It's  by 
Picasso.   I'll  tell  you  what  happened.   Gertrude  said  to 
Picasso  one  day  that  she  wanted  a  Cezanne  apple.   He  said, 
'I'll  paint  you  one,'  and  did."   Two  chairs  you  might  have 
thought  were  for  a  midget  actually  were  for  Alice,  who  was 
very  small  and  stooped.   The  back  and  seat  of  each  was 
covered  by  a  lovely  abstract  design  done  in  needlepoint, 
which  she  told  me  had  been  drawn  for  her  on  the  material 
by  Picasso,   She  sewed  beautifully.   She  began  to  tell  me 
that  Picasso  had  offered  to  do  her  more  chairs  but  that 
she  didn't  have  any  material  around  and  none  was  available 
at  that  time  in  Paris.   She  was  quite  comfortcible.   She 
said  she  had  all  she  needed.   Heating  was  a  problem.   She 
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was  getting  older.   She  certainly  wasn't  wealthy;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  idea  of  selling  any  pictures  would  not  have 
appealed  to  her,  although,  under  the  Stein  will,  she  had 
the  right  to  sell  anything  in  order  to  support  herself. 
All  she  had  to  do  was  to  check  with  the  attorney  for  the 
estate.   She  was  bad  about  that  kind  of  thing — she  wouldn't 
bother  doing  something  like  that;  and  I  learned  some  years 
after  this,  when  I  knew  her  better,  that  she  had,  because 
she  needed  the  money,  taken  a  batch  of  Picasso  drawings 
and,  instead  of  checking  with  the  lawyer  (and  that's  all 
she  needed  to  do),  she  slipped  them  to  a  friend  of  hers,  who, 
of  course,  then  proceeded  to  sell  them  way  under  their  value. 
I  don't  know  how  much  he  kept  for  himself,  but  she  didn't 
begin  to  get  what  those  drawings  were  worth.   She  did  it 
because  her  one  mission  after  Gertrude  Stein's  death  was 
to  see  to  it  that  everything  that  Stein  had  written  got 
published.   Yale  University  had  agreed  to  take  on  that 
project,  but  it  needed  to  be  helped  financially.   These 
were  not  books  that  would  sell;  they  weren't  a  commercial 
proposition.   She  sold  the  drawings,  and  the  books  got 
published. 

She  told  me  the  story  of  what  had  happened  to  the  only 
picture  that  Stein  in  her  will  left  to  somebody  else.   She 
had  left  the  Picasso  portrait  of  her  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  [of  Art]  in  New  York.   She  did  that  purposely.   She 
hated  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   In  fact,  she  had  a  funny 
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answer  to  a  question  that  had  been  asked  of  her  years  be- 
fore in  an  interview  in  Transition  magazine,  I  think  in 
the  early  twenties.   Transition  had  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  perhaps  fifty  artistic  types  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
one  of  the  questions  was  "What  do  you  think  of  modern  art?" 
Gertrude  Stein's  answer  was,  "I  like  to  look  at  it."   Well, 
she  didn't  like  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  so  she  left 
her  portrait  to  the  Metropolitan.   The  Metropolitan  there- 
upon traded  it  with  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   And  Alice 
Toklas  was  up  in  arms.   She  threatened  lawsuits.   She 
raised  such  hell  that  they  finally  had  to  give  it  back. 
And  it  now  hangs,  as  it  should,  in  the  Metropolitan. 

She  said  that  everybody — by  which  she  meant  the  people 
she  talked  to  in  the  streets  and  the  shops,  or  some  of  her 
French  friends — was  quite  worried  about  political  troi±iles, 
the  possibility  of  strikes.   She  said  her  servant  was 
jittery,  and  that  "it"  might  come  any  day.   I  asked  what 
"it"  was.   Was  she  expecting  a  civil  war?   "No,  just 
strikes. " 

She  was  malicious  about  Hemingway.   I  had  the  nerve 
to  suggest  to  her  that  Hemingway  did  have  talent  at  telling 
a  brutal  story.   She  gave  me  her  withering  look  and  said, 
"Brutal?   Well,  as  brutal  as  he  can  be,"  which  she  didn't 
think  was  very  brutal.   She  admitted  however  that  she  was 
prejudiced,  and  she  did  admit — she  said  that  "he  was  hand- 
some, and  he  had  wit."   That  was  all  she  could  say  for  him. 
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We  talked  a  bit  about  de  Gaulle.   She  didn't  like 
de  Gaulle;  she  and  Gertrude  had  been  rather  partial  to 
Petain,  oddly  enough.   She  said  that  Gertrude  had  said 
that  de  Gaulle  just  wasn't  right.   "His  brain  is  too  far 
from  his  feet."   [laughter]   She  thought,  though,  that 
the  Communist  party  had  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could  go 
and  that  the  tide  would  turn  the  other  way;  and  in  that, 
she  was  correct. 

GARDNER:   Could  you  talk  briefly  about  your  collecting  of 
Stein  materials,  since  they  now  repose  in  our  library? 
HARRISON:   A  collector  is  usually  somebody  with  money,  and 
when  I  got  interested  in  Gertrude  Stein  in  1934,  after 
reading  The  Autobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas,  I  didn't 
have  money;  so  I  couldn't  have  become  a  collector.   But 
I  did  buy  whatever  I  could  of  her  books  as  they  came  out. 
I  got  so  interested  that  I  also  then  began  to  buy  things 
that  had  come  out  previously.   In  those  days,  they  were 
inexpensive,  because  nobody  much  cared  about  Gertrude 
Stein.   Her  books  hadn't  sold.   Then  when  I  visited  her 
in  Bilignin  in  1937,  just  before  I  left,  she  was  looking 
around  saying,  "What  can  I  give  Gil?"   She  reached  in  her 
desk  and  said,  "Here."   And  she  pulled  out  the  manuscript 
of  The  Autiobiography  of  Alice  B.  Toklas  that  Alice  had 
typed — not  her  handwritten  manuscript,  because  she  wrote 
it  in  hand,  but  the  first  typed  manuscript  with  her  cor- 
rections on  the  manuscript.   She  said,  "Here,  take  this," 
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and  then  she  found  three  or  four  books  of  hers  she  and 
Alice  had  published  because  no  publisher  would  take  them. 
These  were  the  Plain  Edition.   Alice  had  been  the  editor 
of  them.   They  were  bound  in  a  heavy  brown  paper  and 
printed  in  France.   She  piled  those  into  my  arms,  and  off 
I  went  with  additions  to  what  became  a  Stein  collection. 
But  it  started  out  modestly.   It  got  more  ambitious  as 
the  years  went  on,  and  also  as  I  could  afford  to  buy  more. 
I  finally  gave  it  all  to  UCLA.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

We  aren't  staying  on  a  straight  chronological  track, 
are  we?   The  Oxford  year  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  I  had 
no  plans  for  the  future.   I  also  had  no  money.   But  some- 
body walks  into  your  life  and  suggests  you  do  something 
just  at  the  right  moment.   I  was  sitting  in  my  room  in 
Hollywell  Manor  one  afternoon,  trying  to  keep  warm  by 
getting  close  to  the  electric  heater,  and  someone  knocked 
on  the  door.   A  man  walked  in,  about  my  age,  and  introduced 
himself,  James  King.   He  had  been  a  Rhodes  Scholar--he 
studied  at  Balliol--and  he  was  now  working  for  the  U.S. 
military  government  under  General  [Lucius  D.]  Clay  in 
Berlin.   He  had  come  to  Oxford  hoping  to  recruit  one  or 
two  people  who  were  leaving  Oxford--Americans — for  service 
in  Berlin,  and  would  I  be  interested  in  that.   It  sounded 
like  an  exciting  venture.   The  Russians  had  just  imposed 
their  blockade  and  the  United  States  government  had  deter- 
mined that  it  would  not  let  Berlin  fall.   So  it  had 
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instituted  the  airlift  to  keep  the  city  from  starving,  or 
freezing.   I  said  yes.   I  went,  I  believe,  directly  from 
Oxford  to  Berlin,  Jim  King  having  arranged  for  me  to  get 
on  one  of  the  planes  that  was  flying  in  from  Paris. 

The  offices  of  the  U.S.  military  government  were  in 
the  old  I.G.  Farben  Building,  which  was  intact.   I  hadn't 
seen  elevators  like  that  before.   They  didn't  have  opera- 
tors, and  they  didn't  have  doors;  they  just  went  up  and 
around  and  down.   You  jumped  on  as  it  came  towards  you, 
and  then  you  jumped  off  when  you  got  to  the  right  floor. 
I  was  in  General  Clay's  Secretariat,  of  which  Jim  was  the 
executive  officer. 

I  sat  in  on  a  few  staff  meetings,  presided  over  by 
Clay,  who  seemed  an  astute  man.   On  one  occasion  he  seemed 
to  me  more  astute  about  some  things  than  his  staff.   There 
was  a  section  of  military  government  devoted  to  developing, 
in  German  institutions,  among  the  German  people,  a  respect 
for  democracy,  freedom,  civil  liberties.   Roger  Baldwin  of 
the  ACLU  had  come  over  to  Germany  at  General  Clay's  request 
to  advise  on  that  project.   And  at  one  of  these  staff 
meetings,  Ed  Litchfield,  the  head  of  the  division  concerned 
with  civil  liberties,  a  man  who  incidentally  later  came 
back  to  the  United  States  and  became  president  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  made  a  report  in  which  he  sug- 
gested something  or  other  that  meant  the  curtailment  of 
certain  freedoms  for  the  Germans.   Clay  bit  his  head  off. 
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He  said,  "I  thought  we  were  here  to  teach  them  something 
about  democracy."   Clay  had — I  suppose  you  couldn't  say 
assistant;  companion  is  more  the  word — Bob  Murphy,  Robert 
Murphy  from  the  State  Department.   The  reason  for  that  was 
that  Clay  was  a  military  man,  and  this  was  military  govern- 
ment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  Department  had  to 
be  represented,  and  so  Bob  Murphy  was  sent  over  there  and 
always  sat  on  Clay's  right  or  left  at  these  staff  meetings. 
I  used  to  try  to  find  out  what  Bob  Murphy  did.   And  nobody 
could  ever  tell  me,  except  play  cards  with  General  Clay. 
No  doubt  he  did  more,  but  it  was  Clay's  show  all  the  way. 
Those  were  days  when  Berlin  had  not  begun  to  be  re- 
built.  On  the  Kurf iirstendamm,  I  can  recall  one  hotel,  the 
Amzo.   The  cathedral,  of  course,  was  shattered — and  was 
left  shattered,  deliberately  left  that  way  by  the  Germans 
as  a  reminder  of  the  war.   There  were  no  buildings  in  the 
downtown  area  that  were  untouched  by  the  bombing.   The 
damage  hadn't  been  cleaned  up.   The  Russians  were  in  one 
part  of  the  city,  and  we  were  in  another  part,  the  French 
in  another,  and  the  English  in  another.   One  would  go  down 
and  look  at  the  Russians  parading,  but  you  probably  wouldn't 
go  into  their  sector  of  Berlin,  although  you  went  into  all 
the  other  sectors.   The  Americans  lived  extremely  well; 
the  Germans  lived  poorly.   The  Americans  had  commandeered 
all  of  the  fine  houses  that  were  still  intact  in  the  expen- 
sive residential  area — I  think  it  was  called  Dadilem.   They 
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had  all  the  German  servants  they  needed;  they  had  the  chauf- 
feurs for  their  cars;  they  had  plenty  of  food  from  the  PX. 
And  the  Germans,  I  think,  liked  to  work  for  Americans  be- 
cause they  got  well  fed.   I  went  to  a  concert  at  one  of  the 
houses  of  an  American  who  was  a  clerk  for  military  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  managed  to  get  to  his  house  some  of  the 
finest  German  singers  of  lieder — glorious  singing.   They 
had  come  because  after  the  singing  there  was  a  buffet 
dinner  and  one  got  fed.   To  my  great  discredit,  I  did  what 
I  suppose  most  people  did — though  Jim  King  didn't — I  bar- 
tered cigarettes.   For  a  carton  or  so  of  cigarettes--and 
we  had  all  the  cigarettes  we  wanted,  the  Germans  had  none — 
you'd  get  an  excellent  suit  made,  including  the  cloth. 
Cigarettes  were  currency. 

I  lived  in  a  not-so-fancy  house,  although  it  had  three 
floors,  with  a  man  who  had  beaten  me  for  Rhodes  Scholarship 
way  back  there  in  California,  John  Golay.   Golay,  who  had 
been  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Trojan  at  USC,  had  gone  to 
Oxford,  and  after  Oxford  worked  for  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
had  an  important  part  in  the  writing  of  that  famous 
Beaverbrook  Report  on — was  it  national  health  insurance? 
Jack  Golay  was  nervous,  introspective,  quick,  morose,  way 
up  or  way  down.   Living  with  him  during  those  airlift  days, 
when  the  nights  were  cold  and  when  everything  stayed  dark 
when  the  sun  went  down  because  nobody  could  afford  to  keep 
the  city  lit,  was  an  interesting  experience,  living  with 
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somebody  who  had  ir-oods  of  deep  depression  as  he  did.   He 
played  the  piano  well,  and  we  had  a  big  grand  piano  in  the 
living  room,  in  this  furnished  house.   We  also  had  an 
elderly  German  lady  who  did  all  of  our  work  in  that  ener- 
getic German  manner — cleaning,  scrubbing,  cooking,  running 
up  and  down  stairs,  taking  care  of  us.   Jack  loved  music. 
He  took  me  one  day  to  a  performance  at  one  of  the  churches 
of  a  Brandenberg  Concerto.   But  he  was  an  unhappy  fellow, 
and  I  did  not  know  until  many  years  later  when  I  met  Jack 
back  in  the  United  States  that  he  suffered  from  bouts  of 
melancholy  which  in  the  end  proved  much  too  much  and  he 
killed  himself. 

The  work  at  the  secretariat,  I  cannot  remember  clearly; 
it  was  mostly  record-keeping  for  General  Clay.   I  didn't 
stay  more  than  about  four  or  five  months.   The  airlift,  of 
course,  succeeded;  the  Russians  backed  off.   The  autobahns 
to  Berlin  from  the  west  were  open  again,  and  it  seemed 
time  to  go  home. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   VIII,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  30,  1975 

HARRISON:   As  the  work  with  Jim  King  in  military  government 
in  Berlin  began  petering  out,  I  could  see  that  government 
service,  and  certainly  service  with  the  military  government, 
was  not  what  I  cared  most  to  do  with  my  life.   But  nobody 
offered  me  a  job,  so  I  decided  I  wanted  to  be  the  national 
chairman  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   It  may  be 
that  if  somebody  had  come  along  and  offered  something 
better,  something  less  familiar,  I  would  have  taken  it. 
I  wrote  Gus  Tyler  and  said  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  America 
and  be  elected  national  chairman,  so  he'd  better  be  prepared. 
The  American  Veterans  Committee  had  survived  under  Chat 
Patterson  as  chairman.   And  done  more  than  survive:   I  think 
it  had  held  its  own,  though  membership  may  have  decreased 
somewhat. 
GARDNER:   Why? 

HARRISON:   Well,  partly  because  of  the  Communist  fight. 
Also  partly  because  these  men  were  getting  back  into  civilian 
life  and  beginning  to  develop  interests  of  their  own,  having 
to  do  with  their  own  lives  and  careers.   And  they  were  busy. 
They  were  busy.   It  was  one  thing  to  be  active  in  a  volun- 
teer organization  like  the  American  Veterans  Committee  when 
you  have  just  come  back  and  were  still  perhaps  going  back 
to  school  on  the  GI  Bill,  or  were  still  unmarried,  or  if 
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married,  not  really  settled  into  a  new  kind  of  life.   You 
had  time  for  this  sort  of  thing.   But  once  you'd  gotten 
engaged,  let  us  say,  in  politics  itself — say,  active  in 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York,  or  you  became  active  in 
some  civil  rights  group,  or  you  decided  that  you  wanted  to 
be  a  professor  and  you  had  to  spend  your  time  on  it — then 
something  like  the  American  Veterans  Committee  couldn't 
consume  as  much  of  your  time  as  it  did  before.   I  think 
that's  one  reason.   In  addition  to  which,  the  fervor  that 
accompanied  all  those  days  of  expectation  during  the  war 
and  immediately  after  the  war  was  beginning  to  die  down  a 
bit.   Everybody  was  becoming  a  bit  more  practical,  more 
concerned  with  his  own  daily  life,  the  future  of  himself 
and  his  family.   I  think  for  all  these  reasons  some  of  the 
steam  had  begun  to  go  out  of  it  a  year  before.   But  there 
AVC  still  was,  and  there  were  still  a  lot  of  chapters. 
Chat  Patterson's  emphasis,  since  he  was  a  Washingtonian, 
had  been  mostly  on  the  lobbying  side  of  it,  representation 
by  the  American  Veterans  Committee  on  the  [Capitol]  Hill, 
speaking  for  or  against  different  kinds  of  legislation. 
But,  for  whatever  reasons,  I  decided  that  was  the 
thing  to  do  next.   I  didn't  have  any  competition  because 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  wasn't  that  much  of  a  plum 
anymore.   Nor  was  there  anymore  a  concentrated,  serious 
effort  by  a  group  to  take  it  over.   The  job  was  more  or 
less  mine  for  the  asking,  and  I  was  elected. 
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I  came  back  to  an  organization  that  was  broke.   I  may 
say  that  by  the  end  of  my  year  as  national  chairman,  it 
was  solvent,  but  the  immediate  problem  when  I  first  took 
over  was  money.   We  didn't  think  in  terms  of  big  money, 
ever.   But  we  thought  at  least  in  terms  of  getting  us 
through  the  next  month — or,  if  not  that,  at  least  paying 
long-due  bills,  and  there  were  some  long-due  bills.   The 
national  headquarters  had  been  moved  in  the  previous  year 
from  New  York  to  Washington.   The  office  in  New  York  had 
been  closed  down.   The  American  Veterans  Committee  chapter 
in  Washington  had  built  a  clubhouse,  which  it  lost  within 
a  couple  of  years,  several  years  after  that,  but  when  I 
first  came  down,  they  said  that  I  could  stay  in  the  club- 
house and  share  the  room  with  somebody  until  I  could  find 
a  place  to  live.   I  finally  found  a  tiny  house  in  Georgetown 
where  I  lived  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  in  Washington. 

But  the  immediate  problem  was  "How  do  we  pay  our  bills?" 
Chat  Patterson  was,  of  course,  concerned  about  that,  though 
he  was  no  longer  national  chairman.   And  he  said  to  me  that 
he  had  set  up  an  appointment  for  us  in  New  York  with  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  in  the  hopes  that  we  might  get  some  money.   On 
the  way  up  to  New  York,  Chat  told  me  what  he  thought  I 
ought  to  say,  how  I  ought  to  present  the  story  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  to  Rockefeller.   We  were  taken 
up  in  the  elevator  to  this  extraordinary  office  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  windows  all  around,  so  that  you  had 
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all  of  New  York,  in  a  sense,  at  your  feet — if  you'd  had 
that  long  legs.   I  was  in  somewhat  of  a  chastened  mood, 
a  little  depressed  by  the  magnitude  of  what  we  had  to  do; 
I  really  don't  think  I  remembered  what  Chat  had  told  me, 
nor  had  I  decided  what  I  wanted  to  say.   And  when 
Rockefeller  asked,  "How  are  we  doing?"  I  said,  "I  think 
we're  finished" — which  is  not  considered  the  thing  to  say 
when  you're  raising  money.   He  said,  "Why?"   And  I  said, 
"Well,  we've  been  through  this  fight;  we've  won  it.   But 
the  price  of  winning  it  has  been  almost  our  destruction. 
And  now  the  question  is  whether  we  can  pick  ourselves  up 
and  go  on.   We've  got  unpaid  debts."   He  said,  "Well,  what 
do  you  need  immediately?"   I  said,  "Immediately,  we  need 
$5,000  to  pay  bills."   He  said,  "Sold.   You'll  get  it. 
You'll  have  it  right  away."   And  he  produced  it.   So  I've 
always  been  partial  to  Nelson  Rockefeller.   [laughter] 

Partial  for  that  reason  and  for  one  other.   I  once 
read  in  the  newspaper  that  he  used  to  upset  his  wife  some- 
what by  constantly  changing  the  pictures  in  his  house, 
taking  one  down  and  putting  another  one  up,  or  changing 
their  positions.   And  since  that's  exactly  what  I  like  to 
do,  I  felt  a  kinship. 

The  AVC  year  was  spent  basically  at  the  same  job  Chat 
Patterson  had  done:   trying  to  raise  money,  trying  to  stir 
up  the  Planning  Committee  into  raising  money  on  its  own, 
giving  quotas  to  the  regional  people  and  hoping  they  would 
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get  the  money  and  help  finance  the  national  office,  going 
around  the  country  making  speeches,  talking  to  chapters, 
trying  to  get  publicity  for  the  organization,  engaging  in 
membership  drives. 

Then,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  about  the  middle 
of  my  term,  the  idea  popped  up  somewhere — it  might  have 
been  my  idea — that  there  might  be  a  larger  future  for  the 
American  Veterans  Committee  if  it  merged  with  another 
organization  that  had  come  out  of  the  Second  World  War, 
called  AMVETS  [American  Veterans  of  World  War  II].   These 
were  the  only  two  organizations  there  were,  except  for  a 
very  small  one  called  the  Blinded  War  Veterans.   AMVETS 
had  gone  more  or  less  the  Legion  route,  but  wanting  to  be 
on  its  own.   It  went  in  for  clubhouses  and  beer  and  gim- 
micks for  fund  raising.   But  it  had  a  capable  man  as  its 
executive  secretary  by  the  name  of  Elliott  Newcombe — 
Newcombe  with  an  e.   I  met  with  Newcombe,  and  we  began  to 
talk.   Elliott  was  rather  farsighted.   He  saw  immediately 
the  possibilities  of  a  marriage  between  AVC  brains  and 
their  mass.   AMVETS  had  nobody  like  young  Franklin 
Roosevelt;  it  had  nobody  like  Oren  Root;  it  had  nobody 
like  Merle  Miller  or  Bolte;  it  had  nothing  like  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee.   He  was 
a  little  scared  by  the  radicalism  of  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  an  enlightened  fellow  himself.   But  he  was 
the  hired  hand;  he  wasn't  the  head  of  the  organization. 
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The  head  of  the  organization  was  elected — a  man  from  Florida, 
Harold  Keats,  and  he  was  a  promoter,  and  cheap. 
GARDNER:   What  sort  of  membership  did  they  have? 
HARRISON:   Their  membership  at  that  time,  as  I  recall,  was 
a  little  bit  bigger  than  ours,  but  rather  firmly  based  in 
communities  where  we  weren't  and  firmly  based  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  a  clubhouse,  they  had  a  social  life,  as  did 
the  traditional  veterans'  organization.   AMVETS  didn't  have 
a  point  of  view  about  anything-- they  certainly  weren't 
interested  in  the  things  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
was--but  we  were  the  same  generation.   And  we  thought, 
well,  if  it's  possible  to  mix  these  two  elements--we  were 
never  sure  it  would  be  possible — we  would  come  out  of  it 
as  a  united  World  War  II  veterans'  organization  with  a  good 
deal  of  clout,  or  at  any  rate  more  than  either  one  had  alone. 
Furthermore,  I  was  thinking  in  terms  of  some  way  by  which 
what  the  American  Veterans  Committee  stood  for  could  be 
solidified  and  carried  forward,  because  there  was  attrition. 
We  were  losing  membership,  we  had  suffered  from  the  internal 
fight  and  from  the  radical  label,  and  I  thought  merger  was 
worth  a  whirl. 

Newcombe  and  I  met  f requently--drew  up  plans,  or  hopes. 
I  informed  the  National  Planning  Committee  of  what  I  was  up 
to,  but  there  was  no  commitment  on  their  part.   I  could  not 
decide  for  the  organization  finally.   At  any  rate,  the 
Planning  Committee  was  not  unwilling  to  have  this 
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experiment  pursued,  to  see  what  terms  might  be  reached  for 
some  kind  of  a  merger. 

Elliott  and  I  got  along  far  enough  so  that  we  had 
rather  detailed  plans  of  how  it  might  work.   And  the  next 
problem  was  presenting  the  plan  to  the  national  convention 
of  AMVETS,  which  had  its  convention  a  month  or  so  prior  to 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  convention.   I  was  invited 
to  the  AMVETS  convention  and  appeared  before  their  board. 
Elliott  Newcombe  had  said  from  the  very  beginning,  "Look, 
if  this  doesn't  work,  don't  count  on  me.   I'm  just  going 
to  disavow  it.   It  would  be  my  neck."   I  said  I  understood 
that.   The  ruling  body  of  AMVETS  took  a  dim  view  of  merger, 
Then  came  the  plenary  session  of  all  the  delegates.   I 
wandered  into  the  hall,  in  the  back,  and  sat  down.   At 
which  point  one  of  the  AMVETS  delegates  got  up  and  wanted 
to  know  what  I  was  doing  there,  demanded  that  I  be  thrown 
out.   I  was.   They  then  passed  a  resolution  saying  that 
there  would  be  no  affiliation  with  the  American  Veterans 
Committee.   I  believe  the  words  were,  "Neither  now  or 
ever. " 

That  was  the  end  of  that  little  foray.   I  went  back 
and  reported  to  the  National  Planning  Committee  and  then 
later  to  the  AVC  convention  that  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
I  felt  I  had  to  turn  it  around  and  make  it  a  kind  of  a 
joke,  leave  our  members  with  the  impression  that  I  had 
learned  through  all  these  deliberations  that  they  weren't 
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worth  merging  with. 

GARDNER:   Was  it  the  supposed  radicalism  that  was  respon- 
sible? 

HARRISON:   Yes.   There  may  have  been  more  to  it  than  that. 
There  may  have  been  the  suspicion  that  is  felt  by  somebody 
who  is  essentially  unintellectual ,  nonintellectual,  one  who 
thinks  of  a  convention  as  a  time  to  get  some  broad  into  a 
bed,  or  to  get  drunk.   The  groups  were  oil  and  water.   But 
I  think  you  put  your  finger  on  the  major  point,  which  is 
that  they  had  heard  that  AVC  was  a  radical  organization. 
And  they  weren't  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  that; 
that  was  bad  news.   So  it  was  finished. 
GARDNER:   Did  they  survive? 

HARRISON:   Yes.   It  has  not  exactly  become  another  American 
Legion;  I  suppose  it  would  like  to  be. 

AVC  did  quite  a  bit  of  lobbying  on  the  Hill  that  year. 
We  had  also  the  traditional  meeting  of  the  national  chair- 
man and  the  National  Planning  Committee  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  more  or  less  a  courtesy  call.   The 
president,  I  think  once  a  year,  saw  a  delegation  from  every 
major  veterans'  organization — or  even  minor.   I  learned  some- 
thing from  that  meeting  with  President  Truman,  which  I 
should  have  known  before,  which  is  that  you  don't  quote 
the  president.   Nobody  had  told  me,  oddly  enough.   We  had 
been  briefed  by  somebody  at  the  White  House  before  we  were 
ushered  into  the  Oval  Room,  but  one  of  the  things  he  didn't 
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say  was,  "There's  a  rule  around  here  about  talking  to  the 
press."   Instinctively,  I  felt  that  one  didn't  go  out  and 
blab,  and  I  didn't.   When  we  came  in  to  see  the  president, 
he  pointed  to  a  large  globe  across  the  room,  and  he  said, 
"Do  you  see  that?   I  sit  and  I  look  at  that  every  day." 
And  he  went  on  to  give  us,  tour  d 'horizon,  a  lecture  on 
the  world's  problems  and  how  important  these  problems  were 
to  the  United  States.   He  had  a  good  grasp  of  the  inter- 
national scene.   We  had  not  come  to  talk  to  him  about  that, 
I'm  quite  sure,  though  I  don't  remember  what  particular 
issue  we  wanted  to  raise.   But  during  his  talk  to  us  cibout 
his  problems,  and  particularly  his  problems  in  Congress, 
he  said,  "You  know,  there  are  just  too  many  Byrds  in 
Congress."   B-y-r-d-s.   And  when  we  left  the  oval  room, 
the  press,  as  usual,  was  there — they're  always  anxious  to 
question  people  who  have  seen  the  president — and  they 
cornered  me  and  said,  "What  did  he  say?"   And  I  said, 
"Well,  it's  not  something  I  can  talk  about."   (I  did  know 
enough  to  say  that.)   Then,  somehow,  I  let  slip  this  re- 
mark about  Byrds,  and  it  was  on  the  front  page  of  every 
paper  the  next  day.   I  immediately  heard  that  the  White 
House  was  furious.   I  wrote  a  letter  of  apology  to  the 
president  and  got  a  nice  letter  back — a  little  perfunctory, 
but  nice.   He  didn't  bawl  me  out;  in  a  sense  he  accepted 
my  apology  on  the  grounds  that  I  was  ignorant. 

The  year  ended  with  an  AVC  convention  in  Chicago, 
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which  is  where  I  met  the  girl  that  I  married,  Nancy  Blaine. 
She  was  then  working  for  the  state  CIO,  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  Springfield,  but  she  had  an  apartment  in  Chicago.   I 
believe  I  met  her  either  through  Hubert  Will,  who  was  on 
our  Planning  Committee  and  who  was  active  in  civic  affairs 
and,  along  with  Nancy,  in  Democratic  politics.   Or  possibly 
through  Paul  and  Lottie  Haggerty,  who  were  very  close 
friends  of  Nancy's  and  whom  I  had  met.   I  do  remember  that 
we  had  an  evening  of  bridge — the  Haggertys  and  Nancy  and 
me.   But  Nancy  and  I  didn't  get  to  know  each  other  well  at 
that  time.   I  saw  her  much  later — in  Europe — and  we  were 
married  finally  a  couple  of  years  later,  married  in  Germany, 

The  convention  turned  out  to  be  an  unexpected  success. 
We  were  invited  for  Thanksgiving  dinner  (the  convention  was 
on  that  weekend) — we  being  the  members  of  the  Planning 
Committee-- to  Nancy's  grandmother's  house  (Mrs.  Emmons 
Blaine),  a  fine  old-fashioned  house,  that's  since  been 
torn  down  and  occupied  by  the  Lions  or  one  of  those  service 
organizations.   It  was  on  Erie  Street,  just  off  Michigan 
Avenue.   Mrs.  Blaine  gave  us  a  great  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  she  played  the  piano,  and  we  all  sang  rousing 
hymns.   I  believe  it  was  Chat  Patterson  or  possibly  Hugh 
Will  who  invited  Mrs.  Blaine  to  attend  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  final  banquet  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
vention.  She  showed  up  wearing  an  old-fashioned  hat, 
and  an  old-fashioned  long  dress.   Toward  the  end  of  the 
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dinner.  Chat  came  over  to  me  and  said,  "Mrs.  Blaine  would 
like  to  say  something."   She  got  up  and  said  that  she 
would  like  to  give  the  American  Veterans  Committee  $50,000. 
Well,  there  was  pandemonium.   And  she  said,  "I'm  doing  this 
in  remembrance  of  my  son  Emmons,  who,  if  he  had  lived, 
would  be  a  member  of  this  organization"--forgetting,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  generation  gap  here.   And  then 
she  added,  quite  typically  as  I  later  found  out,  "But  then, 
of  course,  he  is  here."   She  didn't  believe  that  people  died, 
or  she  believed  that  their  presence  was  always  with  us. 

Well,  that  ended  the  year  triumphantly.   And  I  could 
leave  the  American  Veterans  Committee  feeling  that  at  least 
the  bills  were  paid  and  whatever  happened  to  it  after  that 
was  not  something  that  I  would  have  much  part  in.   I  had, 
before  this  convention,  when  I  was  working  on  AVC  problems 
in  Washington,  given  a  thought  to  going  back  to  California 
and  running  for  Congress  because  a  congresswoman  I  knew, 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  was  retiring  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.   She  was  going  to  run  for  the  Senate. 
GARDNER:   Yes. 

HARRISON:   Her  House  district  was  one  where  I  had  lived 
and  where  I  had  a  lot  of  friends.   I  knew  how  to  speak. 
I  had  an  interest  in  politics,  and  I  was  a  Democrat — at 
least  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  Democrat  then.   But,  of 
course,  I  would  have  to  check  with  Mrs.  Douglas.   I  think 
I  expected  that  when  I  walked  in  to  see  her,  she  would 
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embrace  me  and  say  how  lucky  her  district  was.   [laughter] 
That  isn't  what  happened.   I  said,  "Mrs.  Douglas,  I'm 
thinking  of  going  back  to  California  to  your  district 
and  running  for  Congress."   And  she  said,  "No,  you  aren'tl" 
I  said,  "Oh,  why  not?"   "Why,"  she  said,  "because  I  have  my 
candidate.   Her  name  is  Esther  Murray,  and  she's  going  to 
run,  and  we're  going  to  elect  her,  and  you  stay  away  I" 
[laughter]   I  did  not  go  back  to  California,  and  I  never 
ran  for  Congress,  and  I'm  glad  that  I  didn't. 
GARDNER:   Esther  Murray  .  .  .  ? 

HARRISON:   Esther  Murray  was  defeated.   That  is  my  only 
consolation.   No,  it's  not  my  only  one — that's  a  minor 
consolation.   The  greatest  consolation  is  that  I  might 
have  been  elected.   [laughter;  tape  recorder  turned  off] 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  being  in  Washington,  however, 
during  that  year  of  1949,  was  that  in  1948  a  great  class 
of  young  Congressmen  had  been  elected,  all  of  them 
Democrats  and  many  of  them  members  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  and  they  became  my  friends.   That 
class  produced  some  outstanding  leaders,  and  is  still 
doing  it.   There  was  Sidney  Yates,  who's  still  in  the 
Congress,  who  had  been  an  AVC  member  out  in  Chicago. 
Dick  Boiling,  of  course,  who  had  been  our  national  vice- 
chairman,  was  elected  from  Kansas  City.   There  was  Eugene 
McCarthy,  who  was  elected  that  year  from  Minnesota.   There 
was  Lee  Metcalfe,  who  went  on  to  the  Senate.   They  were 
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all  part  of  this  new  class  that  came  in  in  '48  and  seemed 
to  me  so  promising.   They  were  my  age,  and  I  knew  them, 
and  we  spent  time  together.   That  made  living  in 
Washington  and  working  for  AVC ,  which  otherwise  was  not 
the  most  exciting  thing  in  the  world,  a  lot  livelier  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

[Second  Part]  October  31,  1975 

HARRISON:   It  is  Halloween,  so  that  part  of  what  I  say 
today  is  probably  fantasy. 

GARDNER:   We'll  leave  that  for  the  historians  to  puzzle, 
[laughter] 

HARRISON:   If  only  they  would.   [laughter]   We  were  talk- 
ing about  the  significance  of  AVC,  the  battles  that  we 
went  through.   And  we  also  talked  about  the  impulse  to 
get  into  public  service  of  some  kind  which  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  AVC  member.   But  I  don't  think  we  ought 
to  forget  that  although  we  speak  of  these  large  abstrac- 
tions— like  public  service;  or  "citizens  first,  veterans 
second" — that  what  brings  men  to  an  organization  like 
this  and  keeps  them  there  is  a  satisfaction  that's  far 
more  personal.   The  ads  today  say,  "Enjoy I"  and  the  ads 
are  right.   For  me--and  I  suspect  for  at  least  those  that 
I  knew  best  in  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  and  for 
others  who  weren't  in  it  whom  I  knew  before  or  knew 
later — it  just  wasn't  enough  to  make  a  living  and  make 
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love  and  make  do  and  die.   The  feeling,  I  think,  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  joined  something  like  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  or  other  comparable  organizations  right  after 
the  war,  was  that  they  wanted  to  go  out  on  an  expedition 
of  some  kind.   They  didn't  need  to  know  exactly  where  they 
were  going,  but  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  destiny 
about  it,  that  the  enterprise  mattered  in  some  way  to  a 
larger  society,  and  that  there 'd  be  some  action  along  the 
way,  and  that  you'd  be  in  congenial  and,  hopefully,  exciting 
company.   These  were  the  personal  satisfactions  to  me  and, 
I  think,  for  many  of  the  others.   And  so  when  the  year  came 
to  an  end,  I  started  out  on  another  expedition,  this  time 
to  France. 

GARDNER:   Do  you  think  had  you  offered  clubhouses  and  beer 
that  you  might  have  maintained  the  organization?   Or  was 
the  nature  of  the  organization  simply  exclusive  of  that? 
HARRISON:   A  few  of  the  chapters  tried  it.   I  don't  know 
as  they  did  any  better  than  any  of  the  others.   You  couldn't, 
with  that  membership,  build  an  organization  of  clubhouses 
and  beer.   That  isn't  what  they  wanted.   That  wasn't  the 
fraternity  they  wanted.   It  wasn't  the  way  they  wanted  to 
spend  their  time.   It  certainly  is  the  way  to  build  some 
organizations.   The  more  orthodox  organizations  seem  to 
have  prospered  with  that  as  their  base — some  place  to  go 
to  play  cards,  a  parade  to  march  in,  a  flag  to  salute,  an 
opportunity  to  get  together  with  the  boys  and  to  raise 
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hell  at  a  national  convention  and  have  fun.   That  works — 
we  know  it  works--but  it  wouldn't  work  with  this  crowd 
because  that  isn't  what  they  wanted;  that's  what  they 
laughed  at.   At  the  same  time,  they  wanted  to  be  together, 
and  they  wanted  the  sense  of  belonging,  certainly  as  much 
as  any  member  of  the  American  Legion — but  a  different  kind 
of  a  fraternity. 

GARDNER:   Can  there  be  such  a  fraternity  for  "the  new 
veteran?" 

HARRISON:  There  was.  There  was.  What  you're  asking  is 
whether  it  can  last.  And  it  didn't  last.  The  AVC  today 
is  a  shell. 

GARDNER:   Then  what  I'm  asking  really  is:   is  there  any 
way  that  it  might  have?   That's  what  I'm  trying  to  pursue. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  see  that  might  have  maintained 
it? 

HARRISON:   As  a  large  organization,  I  don't  think  so.   But 
how  can  I  be  sure?   I  don't  know  what  we  could  have  done 
that  would  have  produced  stability  and  growth.   I  don't 
think  it  would  have  been  clubhouses.   And,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  these  were  the  kind  of  men  who  were  bound  to 
get  into  other  things.   They  were  bound  to  be  active;  they 
were  bound  to  make  careers  and  express  this  same  kind  of 
idealism,  and  ambition  for  public  service,  and  desire  to 
be  effective  in  the  society  some  way.   And  the  most  effec- 
tive way  would  not  be  to  be  a  member  of  the  American 
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Veterans  Conunittee.   It  would  be  to  get  into  more  direct 
action  of  some  kind.   And  that's  what  a  great  many  of  them 
did.   So  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  your  question,  but  I 
suspect  that  this  is  the  kind  of  an  organization  that 
arises  to  meet  a  personal  need,  and  perhaps  even  a  social 
need,  at  a  given  time;  and  when  times  change  it  disappears- 
and  should.   I  see  nothing  particularly  sacrosanct  about 
organizations.   Some  institutions  are  necessary  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  but  not  a  voluntary  organization  of  this 
kind.   I  think  perhaps  it's  bound  to  be  ephemeral.   It's 
hard  sometimes  for  an  organization  to  fade  away  when  it 
really  no  longer  has  much  of  a  purpose,  but  I'm  not  sure 
it  shouldn't.   The  American  Legion  itself  was  the  result 
of  a  meeting  in  Paris  to  which  Michael  Straight's  father 
went — Willard  Straight.   Willard  Straight  was  a  man  of 
high  ideals.   My  impression  is  that  that  was  true  of  those 
who  founded  the  American  Legion  in  Paris--indeed,  one  of 
the  American  Legion  posts  in  New  York  is  named  after 
Willard  Straight.   But  that  impulse  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  rather  quickly  lost,  and  although  the  organization 
succeeded  probably  way  beyond  anything  the  originator 
imagined,  I  can't  believe  that  it  is  the  organization 
that  they  did  have  in  mind.   So  you  have  situations  in 
which  an  organization  prospers,  but  for  reasons  perhaps 
quite  dissimilar  from  the  reasons  the  founders  had  in 
mind.   Then  it  perpetuates  itself  because  it's  there 
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and  because,  as  I  say,  it  gives  people  some  satisfaction, 
someplace  to  go,  someplace  to  belong,  some  button,  some 
hat,  some  uniform  to  wear. 

The  origin  of  my  expedition  to  France  lies  back  into 
the  early  days  of  AVC.   In  one  of  the  first  statement  of 
intentions  that  was  written,  before  the  Des  Moines  conven- 
tion, we  said  that  we  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  there 
would  be  a  United  Nations  veterans'  organization.   That 
remained  as  a  hope  and  as  a  statement  in  the  record  of 
AVC,  but  nothing  had  been  done  about  it.   We  were  busy 
with  our  own  affairs,  trying  to  build  and  then  save  the 
organization  in  the  United  States.   But  during  my  term  as 
national  chairman  of  AVC,  I  had  been  invited  to  Paris  to 
talk  at  a  French  assembly  interested  in  international  co- 
operation and  the  United  Nations.   Almost  all  those  French 
men  and  women  present  were  of  my  father's  generation,  a 
bit  younger  than  that.   Most  of  them  had  known  the  First 
World  War;  they  probably  had  been  partisans  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  were  now  of  the  United  Nations.   And  I  was 
asked  to  talk  about  America  and  the  world,  and  to  comment 
on  whether  isolationism  in  America  was  really  dead.   But 
as  a  by-product — the  most  important  product  to  me — of  that 
visit  to  Paris,  I  was  approached  by  a  Frenchman  (again,  a 
veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  a  dynamic  man  and  brilliant 
orator)  who  wondered  if  any  of  the  American  veterans  might 
be  interested  in  an  international  veterans'  association.   I 
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said  I  didn't  know  about  all  veterans,  but  I'd  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  American  Veterans  Committee  would  be  inter- 
ested. 

I  came  back  to  Washington,  where  our  national  head- 
quarters was,  and  talked  about  this  idea  with  our  National 
Planning  Committee.   In  addition  to  that,  I  talked  to 
Elliott  Newcombe  of  AMVETS,  because  although  the  merger 
idea  had  collapsed,  I  didn't  feel  any  bitterness  towards 
Newcombe.   I  admired  the  way  he'd  handled  himself,  and  I 
had  a  feeling  then--and  I  had  it  later — that  he  was  a  much 
bigger  man  than  his  job.   Elliott,  who  had  a  vision  that 
was  far  broader  than  most  of  his  fellow  AMVET  members',  saw 
this  international  idea  immediately,  and  the  AMVETS  board 
approved  at  least  seeing  what  was  in  it.   The  same  was 
true  of  a  small  organization  called  the  Blinded  Veterans 
of  America,  and  also  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.   The 
American  Legion  was  not  interested;  nor  was  the  VFW,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   And  from  my  point  of  view,  that 
wasn't  all  bad  because  I  knew  that  any  American  delegation 
that  went  to  any  founding  conference  to  establish  anything 
like  a  world  organization  of  veterans,  however  humble  in 
its  beginnings,  would  be  swamped,  dominated  by  the  American 
Legion  and  VFW. 

With  that  general  encouragement,  at  the  end  of  my 
term  as  national  chairman  I  asked  to  be  appointed  for  the 
following  year  as  the  chairman  of  an  International  Affairs 
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Committee  of  AVC,  and  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
French  veterans  to  come  to  Paris  and  work  with  them  on 
the  founding  of  an  organization  that  came  to  be  called 
the  World  Veterans  Federation,  Federation  Mondiale  des 
Anciens  Combatants.  Everything  is  briefer  in  English. 
I  worked  for  five,  six  months  in  Paris,  primarily  with 
one  man,  Albert  Morel,  again  a  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War,  but  vigorous,  and  the  man  all  the  French  veterans 
groups  looked  to  for  leadership. 

We  mapped  out  plans  for  the  holding  of  a  founding 
convention  in  Paris.   Morel  had  the  support  of  the  French 
veterans,  and  that  was  the  largest  group.   It  did  not,  at 
first,  include  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War;  that  was 
a  rather  delicate  situation.   After  all,  the  French  were 
not  entirely  sure  how  they  felt  about  what  had  happened 
in  World  War  II,  but  they  were  sure  how  they  felt  about 
the  First  World  War.   The  veterans  of  the  First  World  War 
were  heroes.   They  had  had  a  bloody  fight,  but  they  had 
won  it.   The  Second  World  War  was  different.   However, 
there  was  an  organization  of  Resistance  fighters,  and  at 
a  later  point,  they  came  into  our  organization.   Morel  and 
I  divided  the  labor:   he  wrote  to  the  French-speaking,  such 
as  the  Belgians;  I  wrote  to  the  Americans  or  went  to  London 
to  talk  to  British  veterans '  groups  and  found  they  were  not 
interested.   The  British  Legion,  I  was  told,  usually  followed 
the  lead  of  the  American  Legion,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was 
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unlikely  to  go  into  something  that  the  American  Legion 
didn't.   I  went  to  Brussels  and  talked  to  a  leader  of  one 
of  the  Belgian  organizations.   They  were  going  to  come; 
the  Dutch  were  going  to  come;  likewise  the  Danes — excel- 
lent.  The  Danish  organization  was  a  Resistance  group-- 
that  was  World  War   li .   One  of  the  best  men  turned  out 
to  be  from  Denmark,  Erling  Foss.   The  Italians  came  to 
Paris  and  said  almost  nothing.   The  Turks  came  and  were 
equally  silent.   The  liveliest  bunch  were  the  Yugoslavs. 
It  hadn't  been  too  long  since  the  Yugoslavs  had  broken 
with  the  Russians.   They  felt  they  were  their  own  masters-- 
they  had  been  their  own  masters  during  the  war — and  there 
was  in  the  Yugoslav  delegation  a  self-confidence  and 
virility  and  sense  of  self-possession.   They  knew  what 
they  wanted.   They  spoke  well.   They  didn't  speak  too 
much. 

I  went  to  UNESCO,  which  had  this  large  building  quite 
near  the  Etoile,  and  asked  if  we  could  use  their  facilities 
for  our  founding  meeting.   They  said  we  could.   There  were 
some  repercussions  after  the  meeting,  because  the  director 
may  have  felt  that  the  discussions  turned  out  to  be  a 
little  more  political  than  either  he  or  we  had  anticipated. 
UNESCO,  after  all,  is  part  of  the  international  organization, 
not  an  anti-Russian  organization  or  anti-Communist  organi- 
zation.  Nor  was  the  World  Veterans  Federation  meant  to  be 
an  anti-Communist  organization. 
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Each  of  the  four  American  organizations  sent  dele- 
gates.  The  American  Veterans  Committee,  in  addition  to 
myself,  sent  Lincoln  Lauterstein,  who  was  extremely  use- 
ful in  helping  draft  the  constitution  of  the  Federation. 
Bob  Low  from  New  York,  AVC  member,  also  was  present.   And 
I  believe  also  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Weil. 
AMVETS  sent  Newcombe  and  Harold  Russell,  the  armless 
veteran  who  had  been  the  star  in  Mr.  Goldwyn's  movie 
The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives.   Harold  was  the  star  of  all 
the  events.   Every  newspaper  wanted  a  photograph  of  him 
lighting  a  cigarette  with  his  artificial  arms,  hands. 
Harold  played  the  role  well,  always  cooperative — one  of 
the  most  decent,  friendly,  unassertive  of  men.   The  DAV 
sent  two  delegates,  Vivian  Corblee,  the  effective  head 
of  their  organization,  and  Boniface  Maile.   So  did  the 
Blinded  Veterans. 

We  had  our  meeting  at  UNESCO,  approved  a  constitution, 
approved  a  platform,  and  elected  officers.   Morel  was 
unanimously  elected  president — he  had  taken  leadership 
and  we  were  in  France;  it  had  been  decided  that  the  head- 
quarters internationally  would  be  in  Paris.   Long  after  I 
left,  the  French  government  took  an  interest  and  donated 
to  the  Federation  an  imposing  headquarters  building  on 
the  Right  Bank.   The  key  position,  however,  was  the 
executive  director,  who  would  be  the  only  full-time  paid 
employee — therefore  the  most  important  man  in  the  organi- 
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zation.   I  think  the  French  expected  that  that's  what  I 
would  be.   That's  not  what  I  wanted  to  be.   The  man  I 
wanted  was  Elliott  Newcombe.   I  nominated  him,  and  after 
a  few  surprised  looks,  he  was  elected  unanimously.   One 
of  the  first  things  Elliott  said  to  me  after  he  was 
elected,  with  stars  in  his  eyes,  was,  "Look  at  me,  I'm 
secretary-general  of  the  world."   That's  what  he  was 
called:   not  executive  director,  but  secretary-general, 
as  in  the  United  Nations. 

GARDNER:   You  had  no  ambition  for  all  of  this? 
HARRISON:   No.   I  was  interested  in  the  initial  stage, 
the  founding  of  the  thing,  but  I  was  not  interested  any- 
more in  being  a  professional  veteran,  even  in  the  building 
of  some  kind  of  world  organization.   Elliott  proved  a  good 
administrator.   He  was  adjustable;  he  could  learn  quickly  , 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   IX,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  31,  19  75 

GARDNER:   To  return  to  Elliott  Newcombe  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   Before  returning  to  Elliott  Newcombe  and  what 
he  accomplished,  I  perhaps  should  mention  that  although 
I  had  saved  some  money,  since  I  was  still  single  and  had 
been  paid  a  reasonable  salary  by  AVC,  I  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  have  a  little  extra  money  for  the  Paris  ven- 
ture.  And  so  I  had  gone  to  see  Dr.  [James]  Shotwell,  who 
was  then  the  head  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  New  York,  an  old  gentleman  with  great  experience 
in  international  affairs.   I  told  him  what  we  hoped  to  do, 
that  I  was  going  to  Paris  to  work  with  the  French,  and 
that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  Carnegie  Endowment — which 
incidentally  was  not  in  the  business  of  making  grants  of 
this  kind — would  give  me  $1,000.   He  said,  "And  what  will 
you  do  if  I  don't  give  it  to  you?"   I  said,  "I'll  do  it 
anyway."   They  gave  me  $1,000. 

Under  Elliott's  leadership,  the  World  Federation  grew 
rapidly.   Our  aim  was  broader  than  simply  to  have  an 
association  of  white  veterans  from  the  Atlantic  community; 
and  because  our  ambitions  were  broader  than  that,  I  made 
one  exploratory  trip  to  Asia.   I  went  to  Thailand,  the 
Philippines,  Vietnam.   Now,  I  didn't  know  whether  these 
countries  had  anything  like  what  we  call  veterans ' 
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organizations.   I  was  reasonably  sure  that  if  they  did 
have  them,  they  would  have  closer  ties  to  government  than 
the  organizations,  for  example,  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  worth  finding  out,  and  I  learned 
a  lot. 

Vietnam  had  just  got  rid  of  the  French;  they  were  yet 
to  have  the  Americans.   There  was  a  small  and  unimportant 
Vietnam  veterans'  group;  it  wasn't  really  a  veterans' 
organization.   It  boiled  down  to  somebody  in  the  cabinet — 
and  this  was  a  new  cabinet — a  robed  elderly  Chinese 
gentleman  who  had  black  teeth.   It  was  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  veterans'  group  from  Vietnam. 

Thailand  had  some  kind  of  a  naval  veterans'  group. 
I  can't  imagine  how  or  why.   I  didn't  know  the  Thais  had 
a  navy.   Nevertheless,  I  was  introduced  to  this  naval 
officer,  who  had  some  connection  with  the  government, 
talked  to  him  about  what  we  were  trying  to  do.   "Oh, 
yes,  that  is  very  interesting."   He  listened,  and  when 
I  finished,  he  said,  "Yes,  we'd  be  very  interested  in 
that,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  work  it  out.   We'll 
both  get  some  advantage  out  of  this.   Now,  you  have 
these  American  organizations,  and  I  have  my  organization 
here.   And  we  can  get  some  sort  of  export  licenses,  and 
we  will  send  you  rice.   And  you  will  make  a  little  out 
of  this,  and  I  will  make  a  little  out  of  this."   So  we 
didn't  have  any  delegation  from  Thailand.   [laughter] 
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In  the  Philippines,  something  of  the  same  sort  hap- 
pened.  When  I  got  to  Manila  and  I  began  asking  questions, 
I  learned  that  there  were  two  organizations,  and  more  like 
the  American.   Both  had  fought  the  Japanese.   One  was  rather 
tied  to  the  government,  and  the  head  of  it  was,  I  believe, 
a  brother — or  possibly  a  cousin — of  the  president  of  the 
Philippines.   The  other  was  younger,  modeled  more  on  the 
American  Legion  pattern.   And  I  met  with  both  groups,  for 
I  would  be  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  each  when  I  got  back 
to  Paris;  which  group  ought  to  be  invited.   It  was  felt 
that  we  couldn't  invite  both;  they  were  in  competition. 
The  brother  of  the  president  put  on  a  fancy  party  at  his 
palatial  home — there  was  a  lot  of  money  floating  around 
there  somewhere--an  outside  barbecue.   There  was  a  large 
pig  being  roasted  on  a  spit,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to 
see  that  I  got  the  choicest  parts.   There  was  a  smell  of 
graft  as  well  as  pig  in  the  air,  and  when  I  went  back  to 
Paris  I  explained  to  Newcombe  what  these  two  organizations 
were.   I  think  it  was  decided  that  at  the  next  international 
meeting  of  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  which  would  come 
up  a  year  from  the  founding  meeting,  both  groups  would  be 
invited,  but  as  observers,  so  that  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  meanwhile  which  group  ought  to  be  invited  to  member- 
ship— and  that  was  to  say  on  the  Governing  Board.   Each 
nation  had  a  representative  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation — not  each  organization,  but 
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each  nation. 

Both  Philippine  organizations  thus  sent  somebody  to 
our  next  convention,  and  one  of  the  men  who  came  was  the 
man  who  had  offered  me  the  choicest  bits  of  roast  pork. 
I  had  meanwhile  given  my  opinion  that  the  organization 
to  be  accepted  was  the  other  organization.   When  that  was 
stated  in  open  meeting,  with  the  two  delegations  present, 
my  friend  from  the  Philippines  got  up  and  made  an  indig- 
nant speech.   He  said,  "I  don't  understand  how  you  could 
make  this  decision.   This  man  came  to  my  house.   I  gave 
him  a  dinner.   Why  then  does  he  turn  against  me?" 
[laughter]   The  other  Filipinos  came  in  and  stayed,  and 
the  organization  grew. 

Over  the  years  the  Japanese  were  admitted,  and  the 
Germans.   That  was  something  for  the  French  to  swallow, 
but  it  worked  out.   The  Russians,  no.   Veterans  represen- 
tatives came  in  from  Africa.   The  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelis  both  joined,  sat  in  the  same  room,  which  was 
considered  quite  a  triumph. 

GARDNER:   Sure.   Probably  the  only  place  they  did  so. 
HARRISON:   It  may  well  have  been  the  only  body  that  they 
then  both  participated  in.   So  the  deliberations  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  became  in  a  way  a  kind  of  a 
miniature  United  Nations,  with  all  of  the  political 
pulling  and  hauling,  all  the  tensions,  all  the  national 
rivalries,  dislikes,  or  affinities  that  you  see  in  the 
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world  organization.   Newcombe,  after  two  or  three  years 
at  this,  gave  way  to  a  new  secretary-general,  Curtis 
Campaigne,  who  had  been  the  national  chairraan  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.   His  candidacy  was  accept- 
able to  all  the  American  organizations,  and  he  was  the 
major  figure  in  the  organization  for  another  two  or  three 
years.   He  gave  way  to  somebody  else,  also  an  American, 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans.   And  I  have  not 
followed  the  organization  in  recent  years — the  last  two, 
three  or  four  years.   [booming  noise]   I  don't  know  what 
its  future  is,  but  I  know  that  it  grew  rapidly.   The 
chairman  now  is  Van  Lanschot,  a  Dutchman.   The  British 
belong,  though  not  the  American  Legion. 

GARDNER:   What  sort  of  political  attitude  did  it  maintain, 
if  any?   Did  it  have  an  orientation,  say,  that  was  left- 
center? 

HARRISON:   That's  hard  to  define  because  we're  no  longer 
talking  in  American  terms. 
GARDNER:   Right. 
HARRISON:   What  is  left-center? 
GARDNER:   Well,  say  social  democrat? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  think  so  particularly.   It  was  inter- 
nationalist in  the  sense  that  it  was  partisan  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  approaches  to  problems  that  were 
not  narrow,  not  chauvinistic.   It  was  basically  for  trying 
to  reconcile  differences.   On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
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realistic  in  recognizing  that  there  were  formidable  differ- 
ences and  that  the  Cold  War  was  a  reality.  It  was  not  pro- 
Conununist,  unless  you  say  the  Yugoslavs  were  pro-Communist. 
Of  course  they  were,  but  the  Yugoslavs  were  never  a  problem 
in  the  organization  because  when  it  came  down  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  about  this  or  that  or  what  one  thought  about  this 
conflict  or  that,  the  Yugoslavs  thought  pretty  much  like 
everybody  else. 

GARDNER:   Well,  what  inspired  the  question  in  me,  I  think, 
was  the  thought  of  the  German  and  Japanese  membership. 
HARRISON:   That  came  later. 

GARDNER:   It  would  seem  a  little  off-putting,  perhaps  .  .  . 
HARRISON:   It  was  off-putting  in  the  beginning. 
GARDNER:   ...  to  have  German  veterans  of  the  Second  World 
War  who  were  Nazi  soldiers  .  .  . 

HARRISON:   Because  it  seemed  a  little  off-putting,  they 
didn't  come  in  in  the  beginning  and  weren't  invited.   But 
as  the  organization  began  to  grow  and  feel  that  its  feet 
were  on  the  ground — it  had  a  headquarters;  it  was  expanding — 
I  think  it  gave  the  members  a  certain  cimount  of  pleasure  to 
feel  that  they  could  look  ahead  instead  of  back.   After  all, 
the  Second  World  War  was  over.   The  Germans  who  came  were 
not  about  to  defend  the  Nazi  era.   Some  of  these  German 
veterans — or  perhaps  all  of  them  at  first,  like  the  French — 
came  out  of  the  First  World  War.   There  was  no  membership 
for  a  Nazi  veterans'  group;  that  wouldn't  have  been  acceptable. 
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But  in  general,  I  think  the  men  who  came — we  had  some  women 
there,  too,  particularly  among  the  French  delegation,  who 
were  freedom  fighters — wanted  to  look  ahead  and  see  if 
they  couldn't  play  some  responsible  role,  however  slight, 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
GARDNER:   Did  they? 

HARRISON:   I  don't  know  what  effect  they  had.   They,  at 
one  point,  hired  somebody  to  work  at  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York,  express  the  viewpoint  of  the  veterans  of  the 
world,  as  they  called  themselves,  on  issues  before  the 
United  Nations  affecting  peace.   They  took,  I  suppose,  what 
you  might  call  a  progressive  attitude  toward  the  rich  help- 
ing the  poor.   They  were  peace-minded  without  being 
pacif ists--how  could  they  be  pacifists  since  they  were 
made  up  of  veterans?   I  think  [they]  perhaps  had  some 
slight  effect  on  United  Nations  deliberations,  and  cer- 
tainly had  some  effect  internally  on  veterans'  organizations 
themselves,   I  don't  believe  that  the  DAV  delegates,  or  any 
of  the  delegates  from  any  of  the  organizations,  could  par- 
ticipate in  these  deliberations,  and  meet  all  these  other 
kinds  of  people  speaking  all  these  strange  languages  with 
different  viewpoints  and  backgrounds,  without  coming  back 
to  their  own  organization  more  enlightened  about  the  nature 
of  the  world  and  about  the  concerns  other  people  have.   In 
that  sense,  there's  no  question  that  it  had  an  effect,  and 
probably  still  does.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
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One  of  the  men  that  Elliott  Newcombe  used  as  a  consul- 
tant in  New  York  and  then  in  Paris   was  a  man  I  came  to 
respect  enormously,  Jacques  Katel.   Jacques  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee,  but  he  had  an  extra- 
ordinary background.   He  was  one  of  the  best-informed  men 
I  ever  knew  on  Russia,  on  politics  in  general  and  all  the 
different  gradations  of  the  Left,  who  stood  where  and  why, 
had  stood  where  and  why,  or  was  likely  to  stand  somewhere 
and  why.   This  sophisticated  political  intuition  was  very 
useful  to  Elliott,  and  it  was  to  me.   Jacques  was  a  Jew 
who  had  got  out  of  Russia  when  he  was  fairly  young  and 
gone  to  Germany,  had  studied  in  Berlin.   And  when  the 
Nazis  came  to  power,  or  just  before  they  did,  he  went  to 
France.   He  had  gone  to  the  university  in  Paris,  so  he 
spoke  Russian,  German,  French,  English.   He  had  a  nose 
for  international  politics.   He  was  useful  in  New  York  in 
terms  of  what  was  coming  up  at  the  United  Nations,  what 
position  the  World  Veterans  Federation  ought  to  take  on 
this  issue  or  that.   He  was  never  a  power  in  the  organi- 
zation in  any  sense,  nor  was  he  one  of  the  men  on  the 
staff;  but  he  was  on  the  periphery,  and  his  personal  ad- 
vice and  counsel  was  helpful  to  Newcombe,  and  to  me 
individually. 

During  that  year  in  Paris,  while  all  this  formative 
work  was  going  on  that  led  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
organization  at  the  UNESCO  meeting,  I,  of  course,  was 
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enjoying  Paris.   Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  to  Paris  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to — perhaps  it  was  the 
UNESCO  meeting — one  of  the  United  Nations  meetings.   She 
had  a  large  suite  in  the  Crillon  Hotel,  and  I  saw  her 
there.   She  invited  me  to  dinner  one  evening  with  a  couple 
of  her  grandchildren--she  had  been  told  that  there  was  a 
good  fish  restaurant  on  the  Left  Bank,  which  there  was. 
It  was  called,  I  believe,  the  [Relais  des]  Porquerolles . 
Two  things  stand  out  in  my  memory  about  that  dinner.   One 
was  a  remark  by  one  of  the  youngsters,  who  looked  at  Mrs. 
Roosevelt — and  this  is  1950 — and  said,  "Grandma,  do  you 
know  what's  going  to  happen?"   She  said,  "No,  what?"   He 
said,  "Someday  we're  going  to  send  a  ship  to  the  moon. 
And  you  know  who's  going  to  be  on  it.  Grandma?   You." 
[laughter]   She  was  terribly  pleased.   The  other  thing 
is  that  when  this  excellent  meal  was  over,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
asked  for  the  check.   The  management  said,  "Oh,  no,  no, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.   You're  our  guest."   That  was  the  only 
time  I  saw  that  happen  in  France.   [laughter] 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  Paris  during  that  year  was 
seeing  Alice  Toklas  from  time  to  time.  She  would  invite 
me  to  lunch,  and  lunch  with  Alice  Toklas  meant  arriving 
about  twelve- thirty,  quarter  of  one,  having  a  glass  of 
sherry.  Alice  would  be  in  the  kitchen,  busy  with  final 
preparations,  because  she  did  it  all  herself.  Then  you 
would  sit  down  at  this  four-sided  heavy  Renaissance  table 
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and  be  served  this  exquisite  food.   That  would  take  about 
two  hours,  after  which  there  would  be  coffee  and  brandy, 
and  you  would  leave  about  five — conversation  all  the  time. 
And  while  I'm  on  that,  I  might  as  well  mention  that  my 
last  lunch  with  Alice — and  I  tried  to  have  lunch  with  her 
on  her  birthday  every  year — was  a  couple  of  months  before 
she  died.   She  by  then  had  been  evicted  from  the  apartment 
that  she  and  Gertrude  Stein  had  lived  in  for  many  years  on 
the  rue  Christine.   She  was  nearly  bedridden,  but  she  would 
be  dressed  and  lifted  out  of  bed  before  lunch  and  sat  in 
one  of  her  little  chairs  by  the  window.   When  I  came  in, 
she  was  trying  to  read  a  book  through  an  enormous  mag- 
nifying glass.   She  was  by  then  almost  totally  blind. 
She  had  had  a  cataract  operation  a  couple  of  years  before 
which  had  restored  her  sight  partially,  but  she  could  now 
see  very  little.   Nevertheless,  she  tried.   I  had,  that 
morning,  gone  to  an  exhibition  of  Picasso's  latest  pic- 
tures, which  I  didn't  think  much  of.   I  told  her  I'd  been 
to  the  exhibition,  and  she  asked  what  did  I  think.   I 
said,  "Alice,  you  don't  need  to  bother  going."   She  said, 
"Don't  tell  me  whether  I  need  to  bother  going  or  what  I 
think  about  them.   I  have  my  own  opinion  about  that.   You 
just  tell  me  what  you  think."   She  was  very  frail,  and  it 
wasn't  too  long  after  that  that  she  died.   She  had  loyal 
friends  who  visited  her,  took  her  out  as  long  as  she 
could  be  taken  out.   But  by  the  time  I  had  that  last 
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lunch  with  her,  she  could  no  longer  go  out;  she  couldn't 
walk.   She  was  carried  in  her  chair  to  the  dining  room 
table.   And  she  could  barely  get  through  lunch. 

She  had,  I  knew — though  she  didn't  tell  me — been  con- 
verted to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  visited,  I 
believe  daily,  by  a  priest  to  whom  she  was  as  generous  as 
her  means  permitted.   I  don't  know  why  she  didn't  tell  me 
of  her  conversion.   She,  I  think  ,  had  persuaded  herself 
that  she  didn't  need  to  be  baptized  when  she  entered  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  because  she  had  always  been  a 
Catholic.   I'm  quite  sure  she  had  not  been  born  a  Catholic, 
that  she  was  Jewish;  but  I  think  she  thought  that  she  was. 
Her  interest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  me  under- 
standable and  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  her  devotion  to 
Gertrude  Stein.   She  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  they 
would  be  separated  forever,  and  she  was  convinced  at  the 
end  that  they  would  be  reunited. 

I  flew  over  to  the  funeral  of  Alice  Toklas  from 
America — and  I'm  now  going  ahead  of  the  story  many  years, 
because  I  was  then  editor  of  The  New  Republic.   We  gathered 
outside  the  apartment  where  she  had  died.   I  may  mention, 
by  the  way,  that  in  addition  to  losing  the  apartment  on 
the  rue  Christine,  having  been  evicted  by  the  landowner, 
who  had  decided  that  he  wanted  the  apartment — I  believe 
for  his  son — she  had  also  had  all  of  the  pictures  that 
she'd  lived  with  taken  away.   The  heirs  of  Gertrude  Stein, 
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who  were  to  be  the  ultimate  heirs  of  all  the  Stein  estate — 
though  Alice  was  to  have  the  use  of  the  estate  during  her 
lifetime — had  gone  to  court,  French  court,  and  petitioned 
to  have  the  pictures  removed  because  they  said  Alice  was 
away  too  much  of  the  time.   And  indeed  she  had  been  going 
to  Italy  the  last  couple  of  years  for  her  health — but  also 
because  she  loved  Italy.   They  said  the  pictures  were  in 
danger  of  being  stolen,  that  there  was  not  enough  insur- 
ance, not  enough  security,  and  that  they  weren't  being 
taken  care  of.   They  may  have  had  something.   The  pictures 
were  there.   Gertrude  had  bought  them.   They  were  on  the 
wall,  they  had  always  been  on  the  wall,  and  they  weren't 
to  be  touched.   Most  of  them  were  unframed;  Gertrude  liked 
pictures  unframed.   I  noticed  in  the  hallway  that  one  of 
the  collages  by  Picasso  was  the  worse  for  wear — not  wear 
but  just  the  fact  that  nothing  had  been  done  to  it  in 
fifty  years,  forty  years.   And  Alice  said,  "Well,  that 
doesn't  bother  me."   She  said,  "Picasso  was  here  one  day, 
and  I  mentioned  something  about  the  picture  and  he  said, 
'Let  it  fall  apart.'"   Once  having  made  it,  he  had  no 
longer  any  interest  in  it.   Anyway,  Alice  wasn't  going 
to  touch  anything  Gertrude  had  done.   So  the  court  took 
all  the  pictures  away.   But  on  the  last  visit,  I  noticed 
there  was  one,  and  only  one,  picture  still  on  the  wall — 
a  Fauve  green  landscape  done  by  one  of  Picasso's  mistresses, 
Dora  Maar.   Alice  said,  "Gil,  please  take  it."   I  didn't 
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want  to  take  it  unless  she  wanted  me  to  take  it  to  sell 
for  her,  but  she  didn't  want  that.   But  she  said  something 
touching:   "Take  it,  please.   I  know  it's  mine  because 
they  haven't  removed  it."   Her  own  personal  possessions-- 
silver,  objects,  books,  or,  in  one  case,  a  small  drawing 
by  Juan  Gris  inscribed  to  her — she  gave  away.   She  gave 
me  the  Gris  drawing  one  day,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  to 
take  home  to  my  new  wife.   She  was  not  possessive,  didn't 
care  about  how  much  pictures  were  worth,  didn't  want  to 
hear  about  it.   For  her,  their  value  was  their  beauty, 
and  the  fact  that  Gertrude  had  bought  them,  and  that  she 
had  lived  with  them.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  mentioned  going  to  Alice's  funeral  many  years  later, 
where  we  gathered  in  front  of  this  new  apartment  where  she 
had  been  taken  after  being  evicted  from  rue  Christine.   I 
had  never  attended  a  French  funeral.   About  a  dozen  of 
Alice's  friends  were  there — Janet  Flanner,  Pierre  Balmain, 
the  couturier,  because  Balmain  had  been  a  discovery  of 
Gertrude's  and  Alice's  when  they  lived  in  the  country 
during  the  war,  during  the  Occupation.   They  had  encouraged 
Pierre  Balmain  to  go  to  Paris  and  try  his  luck.   He  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  French  dress  designers 
and  had  retained  great  affection  for  Gertrude  and  Alice — 
indeed,  didn't  think  that  he  could  have  his  annual  showing 
unless  Alice  came  and  sat  in  the  front  row.   And  she  always 
did — decorated  herself  with  one  of  her  great  hats;  she  made 
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her  own  hats  and  loved  hats.   Hats  and  food  were  among  her 
passions.   Alice  would  come  and  sit  in  the  front  row  of 
the  Pierre  Balmain  showing,  and  that  made  the  thing 
official.   So  Balmain  was  at  the  funeral,  and  the  plain 
pine  coffin  was  carried  down  the  steps  of  the  apartment 
house,  and  we  followed  it,  walking  behind  it,  along  the 
narrow  street  to  the  church  that  was  around  the  corner. 
There  was  a  brief  service,  with  the  coffin  in  the  middle 
of  the  aisle,  candles  around  it.   And  then  it  was  put  into 
a  hearse,  and  we  got  into  our  cars,  and  then  raced  through 
Paris.   I  always  thought  funeral  processions  were  to  go 
slowly,  and  that  cars  would  give  way,  but  that  didn't  hap- 
pen.  We  fought  our  way  through  the  traffic  the  way  taxis 
fight  their  way  through  the  traffic.   We  went  as  fast  as 
we  could  go,  and  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  with 
the  coffin.   But  we  finally  got,  at  this  breakneck  speed, 
to  the  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery  [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
and  wandered  past  those  many  graves  of  the  illustrious 
French--particularly  the  illustrious  French  artists, 
writers.   We  came  to  Gertrude  Stein's  grave,  which  had 
been  opened,  and  there  was  the  large  pine  Stein  coffin, 
and  there  was  laid  alongside  it  this  rather  tiny  pine 
coffin  of  the  same  shape.   We  tossed  posies  into  the 
grave,  and  the  white-haired,  black-clad  French  master 
of  ceremonies  turned  to  us  and  said,  "Alors,  c'est  fini." 
"The  story's  over."   And  we  left  the  cemetery.   [tape 
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recorder  turned  off] 

After  the  election  of  Elliott  Newcombe  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  World  Federation,  I  maintained  a  personal 
interest  in  it,  because  Elliott  and  I  had  become  friends 
and,  of  course,  I  was  interested  in  his  future.   We  corres- 
ponded, and  if  I  was  in  Paris,  we  talked  over  some  of  the 
things  that  were  going  on.   I  attended  a  couple  of  the 
international  meetings,  one  in  Istanbul  and  one  in  Rome. 
But  finally  I  faded  away,  and  the  organization  went  on 
very  well  without  my  advice.   By  this  time,  by  the  time 
of  the  Istanbul  meeting,  I  was  married  to  Nancy  and  off 
on  other  things.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

I  had  found  it  educational  to  work  with  the  French  in 
the  formation  of  the  World  Veterans  Federation  and  then 
afterwards  at  conferences  on  committees  to  draft  resolu- 
tions--educational  because  we  approached  things  in  such 
a  different  way.   I  tended--and  perhaps  this  is  an  American 
characteristic — to  begin  with  the  particular,  and  the  French 
tended  to  begin  with  the  general.   But  we  usually  managed 
to  work  things  out,  sometimes,  I  think,  by  just  skirting 
the  issue.   For  example,  if  we  got  into  something  that 
looked  like  a  difference  of  opinion  that  we  might  not  be 
able  to  resolve  exactly  as  each  side  wanted,  I  found  that 
unless  you  thought  it  mattered  an  awful  lot,  since  what 
you  did  was  not  binding  on  governments  and  you  didn't 
have  lawyers  looking  over  your  shoulder,  that  maybe  the 
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best  thing  was  to  let  the  French  text  be  the  French  text 
and  the  English  text  be  the  English  text,  not  have  an 
agreed  text,  and  if  they  didn't  really  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  forget  it.   Then  everybody  was  happy.   No- 
body looked  at  the  resolution  again  anyway.   I  came  to 
dread — not  dread,  but  anticipate  with  some  anxiety — that 
moment  when  the  French  would  say,  "Ah,  oui ,  je  suis 
d' accord  en  principe."   If  the  French  agreed  with  you  en 
principe,  you  were  in  trouble  because  the  next  word  was 
always  "mais,"  "but,"  and  then  you  knew  that  the  axe  was 
descending.   [laughter] 

Nancy  Blaine  I  got  to  know — as  distinct  from  having  met- 
at  one  of  these  World  Veterans  Federation  conferences.   It 
was  in  Rome  in  1951.   Curtis  Campaigne  from  AVC,  who  either 
was  then  or  was  about  to  be  the  new  secretary-general,  was 
present — also  Michael  Straight.   The  four  of  us  went  to 
restaurants,  saw  something  of  Rome.   And  after  the  meeting 
was  over,  Nancy  and  I  drove,  saw  something  of  the  French 
Riviera.   Later  she  came  to  Germany,  where  I  was,  and  not 
long  after  that  we  were  married.   But  that  is  all  part  of 
what  happened  after  I  left  the  World  Veterans  Federation 
and  decided  to  go  to  Germany.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

After  I  finished  what  I  meant  to  do  in  Paris  with  the 
World  Veterans  Federation — it  being  set  up,  having  head- 
quarters, Elliott  being  in  charge  more  or  less.  Morel 
being  the  president--I  returned  to  the  United  States. 
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I  hadn't  been  back  long  when  I  was  approached  by  a  committee 
that  was  interested  in  what  could  be  done  to  help  the  demo- 
cratic elements  in  Western  Germany  to  prosper,  increase 
their  influence — particularly  young  people.   This  small 
committee  was  headed  by  Dr.  James  Pollock,  who  was  an 
authority  on  Germany — not  so  much  German  politics  but 
German  constitutional  history.   I  believe  that  he  had  been 
an  advisor  to  the  United  States  government  in  Germany  on 
the  writing  of  the  new  German  constitution.   His  expertise 
was  federalism,  the  relationship  between  the  local  govern- 
ments and  the  national  government,  and  he  retained  this 
interest  in  how  Germany  would  develop.   Around  him  he  had 
assembled — or  perhaps  they  had  assembled  and  picked  him,  I 
don't  know — a  group  of  wealthy  men,  six  or  seven  of  them 
(I  remember  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  of  Minnesota  was  one  of  them) , 
most  of  them  of  German  background.   They  were  looking  for 
somebody  who  would  go  to  Germany  and  set  up  offices  of  a 
foundation  which  they  had  created,  I  presume  tax-exempt, 
that  would  view  German  projects  that  were  worthy,  talk 
with  the  people  who  wanted  to  do  things,  and  then  send 
back  recommendations  to  Dr.  Pollock  and  to  the  committee 
on  what  deserved  support.   It  was  not  a  large  amount  of 
money;  minor  grants  when  one  thinks  of,  say,  the  Ford 
Foundation.   But  since  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  it 
seemed  like  something  that  might  be  interesting. 

So  I  went  to  Germany — this  time  not  Berlin  but  West 
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Germany.   The  question  of  where  the  foundation  would  have 
its  office  was  left  pretty  much  up  to  me,  but  since  the 
new  German  government  had  established  itself  in  Bonn,  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  sensible  to  have  a  foundation  office 
near  Bonn.   I  drove  about  looking  for  a  possible  place  to 
live  and  have  an  office  because  there  wasn't  any  point  in 
having  an  office  and  a  house,  and  I  found  what  seemed  to 
me  an  ideal  situation.   It  was  an  old  house  on  a  hill  that 
had  been  the  summer  home  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Baron  von 
Johnson.   The  baron  and  his  wife  and  five  girls,  the  oldest 
of  whom  was  then  about  twelve,  was  a  refugee  from  Silesia — 
a  landed  aristocrat  who  had  lost  everything  and  had  fled 
from  the  Russians,  had  come  to  West  Germany,  and  was  im- 
poverished.  But  he  had  this  summer  home  which  he  had  owned 
and  which  overlooked  the  Rhine  on  something  called  the 
Drachenfels,  which  is  a  rather  historic  tourist  pilgrimage. 
The  house  had  a  winter  garden,  windows  on  the  river;  you 
could  see  all  the  way  downriver  to  Cologne.   You  could 
watch  the  steamers  with  their  tourists,  and  you  could  see 
the  coal  barges  moving  up  and  down  the  Rhine.   There  was 
what  I  suppose  had  been  a  terraced  garden  which  now  was 
rather  wild.   Best  of  all,  there  was  a  refugee  couple-- 
he,  I  later  learned,  had  been  in  the  SS — who  lived  in  the 
basement.   Under  German  law  you  could  not  have  evicted 
them  because  housing  was  so  scarce,  but  there  was  no 
intention  on  my  part  of  evicting  them  because  she  cooked 
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and  he  cleaned  and  drove. 

I  bought  this  house  for  the  foundation.   Dr.  Pollock 
came  over  regularly  to  see  how  things  were  going  and  to 
confer.   And  I  went  back  to  the  U.S.  a  couple  of  times  to 
meet  with  the  committee.   I  got  some  furniture  for  the 
house,  and  that's  where  Nancy  came  in  1951  when  we  decided 
to  get  married.   I  went  to  a  rabbi  in  Frankfurt  and  asked 
him  to  marry  us,  but  he  refused  because  my  wife  was  not 
Jewish.   Then  I  asked  the  Burgermeister  of  the  town — the 
town  was  called  Koenigswinter-on-Rhine  and  was  directly 
across  the  river  from  Bad  Godesburg  and  down  the  river 
about  ten  miles  from  Bonn--if  he  would  marry  us.   The 
Burgermeister  was  very  happy  to  do  so.   Nancy  arrived 
and  stayed  in  a  hotel  down  by  the  river,  and  we  invited 
a  few  friends,  including  my  friend  Jim  King,  with  whom 
I'd  worked  in  Berlin  and  who  was  now  working  in  Frankfurt 
for  the  military  government,  and  whatever  friends  we  could 
assemble.   We  all  met  in  the  Burgermeister ' s  office.   We 
sat  around  a  conference  table.   I  expected  that  at  any 
moment  somebody  would  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  ask 
for  a  reading  of  the  minutes.   The  Burgermeister  read  off 
this  imposing  German.   And  since  Nancy  understood  no  German 
and  my  German  wasn't  that  good,  there  was  a  translator  from 
the  Burgermeister ' s  office,  and  every  line  was  translated 
of  this,  what  was  essentially  a  contract  being  read  to  us. 
After  this  we  were  asked  to  sign  the  contract,  and  we  all 
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adjourned  up  the  hill  for  a  party.   We  were  handed  by  the 
Burgermeister  a  very  lovely  book  bound  in  brown  leather 
which  consisted  largely  of  empty  pages  in  which  we  could 
register  the  birth  of  our  children  and  grandchildren.   It 
was  all  quite  German  and  proper.   We  had  a  party,  and  then 
Nancy  and  I  and  my  younger  sister  Elaine,  who  was  living 
at  that  time  in  Paris  and  who  had  come  over  for  the  cere- 
mony, were  taken  by  the  man  who  worked  for  us  down  to  the 
train,  and  off  we  went  to  Paris  for  our  honeymoon. 

We  had  the  best  possible  situation  for  a  honeymoon. 
I  had  reserved  the  top-floor  suite  at  the  Crillon.   You 
could  walk  out  your  door  and  around  a  kind  of  veranda 
which  was  actually  the  roof  of  the  Crillon.   Below  was 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Orangerie  and  those 
beautiful  horse  statues.   We  had  a  fine  week  or  so 
[tape  recorder  turned  off]  and  then  went  back  to  the 
house  on  the  Drachenfels,  and  I  continued  seeing  Germans 
who  wanted  to  do  good. 

I  had  two  German  secretaries,  both  about  twenty- two 
or -three,  who  spoke  English  fluently;  and  both  of  whom, 
within  the  year,  emigrated  to  Canada.   Nancy  found  it 
challenging  to  keep  house  in  Germany.   If  she  wanted  to 
have  chicken,  for  example,  she  summoned  the  lady  who 
lived  in  the  basement  and  flapped  her  arms.   It  seemed 
to  work;  we  had  chicken.   We  would  walk  down  the 
Drachenfels  into  the  town  below;  it  was  good  exercise. 
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but  a  steep  climb  up.   Or  we  would  visit  Baron  von  Johnson 
and  his  wife  and  five  daughters,  who  lived  in  a  little 
shack  on  the  property  just  below  us,  and  they  would  serve 
us  thick  rye  bread  sandwiches  and  tiny  cups  of  Goldwasser. 

In  Paris  on  our  honeymoon,  something  extraordinary 
happened  at  the  Crillon.   It  was  on  December  the  fifth, 
and  this  was  1951.   We'd  invited  my  sister  Elaine  to  have 
lunch  with  us  and  we  assembled  in  the  American  bar  at  the 
Crillon  at  about  twelve- thirty .   Nancy  had  gone  out  to 
have  her  hair  done  and  said  she  might  be  a  little  late; 
so  I  went  downstairs  by  myself  and  met  my  sister  in  the 
lobby,  and  we  went  into  the  bar.   There  were  only  three 
others  present,  including  a  man  who  was  drinking  by  him- 
self, and  we  took  the  table  next  to  him.   We'd  been  there 
about  twenty  minutes  or  so  when  Nancy  joined  us.   We  had 
a  vermouth,  and  about  twenty- five  minutes  to  two  we 
decided  to  leave  for  lunch.   But  while  I  was  at  the  table, 
before  Nancy  arrived,  and  was  talking  to  my  sister,  I  had 
noticed  that  .  .  . 
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V 


TAPE  NUMBER:   IX,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  31,  19  75 

HARRISON:   [I  had  noticed]  that  this  well-dressed,  solitary 
drinker  kept  looking  at  us,  perhaps  hoping  for  somebody  he 
could  talk  to  who  would  be  sympathetic.   When  we  decided  to 
go,  my  sister  got  up  to  put  on  her  coat  and  this  man  got  to 
his  feet  and  helped  her  with  her  coat.   She  thanked  him, 
and  then  he  stepped  over  to  our  table.   He  looked  at  us  and 
said,  "I  know  you'll  think  I'm  very  rude" — this,  by  the  way, 
in  good  English--"and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me,  but  would 
you  please,  please  join  me  in  another  drink.   Let  me  buy 
you  a  drink."   I  was  about  to  say  no,  when  he  said,  "I'm 
being  recalled  to  Moscow;  I  don't  care  who  knows  it. 
Please  let  me  buy  you  another  drink."   We  all  sat  down. 
He  continued  to  apologize  for  intruding.   He  said  he  hoped 
he  wasn't  holding  us  up  from  anything  important.   We 
assured  him  that  we  would  be  happy  to  have  a  drink  with 
him.   He  sat  at  our  table  and  then  launched  into  his  story. 
He  talked  almost  steadily  for  an  hour,  very  plausibly. 
He  was  drunk,  but  he  was  not  falling-down  drunk.   He  had 
the  face  of  a  dissipated  boy  and  probably  ten  years  before 
had  been  handsome — light  hair,  but  not  blond,  a  little 
curly;  slightly  running  to  fat;  I'd  say  he  was  about 
five- foot-eight.   He  didn't  look  French,  but  he  certainly 
didn't  look  American.   We  ordered  another  vermouth,  and 
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he  ordered  vodka,  which  I  gathered  he  had  been  drinking — 
I  don't  know  for  how  long.   The  next  day,  when  I  asked  the 
barman  about  him,  I  found  that  he  had  had  four  vodkas  be- 
fore we  had  come  in,  and  I  don't  know  how  much  he  had  had 
before  he  came  to  the  Crillon.   At  any  rate,  while  he  sat 
there  with  us,  he  had  five  more  vodkas.   He'd  pour  his 
vodka  into  a  large  tumbler  glass  and  swallow  it  in  one 
gulp.   He  was  very  courteous,  clearly  attracted  to  my 
sister.   He  told  her  several  times  that  she  reminded  him 
of  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  Soviet  Union.   He  said  that  up 
to  that  day  he  had  been  the  first  secretary  of  the  Russian 
embassy  in  Paris:   "I  don't  care  who  knows  it  now;  I  can 
tell  the  whole  story  now  because  I'm  through.   I've  been 
recalled  to  Moscow,  and  if  I'm  not  dead  within  two  hours, 
I  certainly  will  be  dead  by  Thursday  night  because  I  take 
the  plane  on  Thursday  morning  for  Moscow."   He  told  us 
that  his  grandfather  had  served  under  the  czar,  and  his 
father  had  been  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Red  Army. 
And  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  had  taken  pilot  training 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  after  receiving  a  commission  as 
an  officer  had  been  called  to  the  foreign  office  in  Moscow, 
They  had  reminded  him  that  he  was  an  expert  in  languages 
and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  want  to  go  abroad.   He  told 
us  he  spoke  fluent  German,  French,  Spanish,  and  English, 
which  I  was  prepared  to  believe.   He  spoke  fluent  French, 
and  he  conversed  with  my  sister  in  Spanish.   He  said  that 
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he  was  first  sent  to  America  about  seven  years  before  and 
that  his  eldest  boy,  who  would  be  seven  that  Christmas, 
was  born  in  New  York.   He  said  his  wife  and  he  had  lived 
in  a  Times  Square  hotel  and  also  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
He  said  that  he  loved  Americans  and  kept  saying  "You're 
free,  you're  free,  free,  free."   When  he  said  things  that 
we  found  hard  to  believe,  he  would  look  at  us  with  a  boyish 
smile  and  say,  "You  don't  understand  these  things.   How  can 
you?   You're  Americans.   You're  different;  you're  free." 
A  year  ago,  he  told  us,  he  had  come  to  Paris  as  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Russian  embassy,  and  as  first  sec- 
retary, he  said  he  saw  all  the  mail  which  was  received  at 
the  embassy  and  all  the  mail  that  went  out  from  the  embassy 
He  implied  that  he  had  greater  power  than  the  ambassador. 
He  said  that,  of  course,  the  Soviet  ambassador  was  merely 
a  puppet  and  that  the  real  chief  of  the  embassy,  whom  he 
did  not  name,  was  someone  else.   After  he'd  been  in  the 
Paris  embassy  for  three  months,  he  told  us,  he  discovered 
one  day,  because  of  his  connections  and  his  inside  track 
at  the  embassy  that  a  very  close  friend  of  his,  who  was 
also  at  the  embassy,  was  going  to  be  recalled  to  Moscow. 
And  he  knew  that  would  be  the  end  of  the  man,  and  since 
he  was  a  friend  of  his,  he  tipped  him  off.   He  said  that 
this  friend's  wife  was  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  said, 
"I  worked  out  arrangements  with  him  whereby  we  could  get 
his  wife  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  him  so  that  he 
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could  flee."   He  told  us  that  he  had  advised  his  friend  to 
take  a  plane  for  someplace  like  Frankfurt  or  H2unburg  and 
from  there  have  a  call  put  through  to  Russia  to  this  man's 
wife  saying  that  he  was  desperately  ill,  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  that  he  absolutely 
must  see  his  wife,  if  only  for  a  day.   On  that  pretext, 
he  said,  he  did  get  the  man's  wife  out  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  two  of  them  disappeared.   He  told  us  that  he  had 
certain  sums  of  money  at  his  disposal — and  we  were  ready 
to  believe  that,  seeing  that  he  was  paying  for  our  drinks 
and  had  drunk  a  lot  himself — and  that  he  had  arranged  to 
charter  an  airplane  and,  through  bribing  the  pilot,  appear 
to  have  the  plane  crash  so  that  this  man  could  be  listed 
as  missing  or  dead.   At  any  rate,  he  said,  the  man  and  his 
wife  did  get  away,  and  ever  since  that  time,  he  said,  "I 
have  been  suspected." 

Sometime  earlier,  he  said,  he  and  his  wife  had  sent 
their  smaller  boy,  who  was  two  and  a  half  years  old,  back 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  treatment  at  a  sanitarium  in  the 
Urals.   The  younger  boy  suffered  from  bronchitis.   Several 
weeks  ago,  he  then  told  us,  "My  wife  received  a  telephone 
call  from  her  mother  in  the  Soviet  Union,  who  said  that 
our  younger  son  in  the  sanitarium  was  extremely  ill  and 
that  she  would  have  to  return  to  Russia  immediately,  and 
she  left.   Our  home,"  he  said,  "is  in  Leningrad,  and  about 
three  days  ago,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  my  wife 
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in  the  Soviet  Union.   Now,  one  does  not  simply  telephone 
outside  the  Soviet  Union  on  private  matters."   [phone 
rings;  tape  recorder  turned  off]   "All  telephone  calls 
must  have  some  kind  of  official  priority  rating  in  order 
to  be  made.   Therefore,"  he  said,  "I  knew  this  was  a  matter 
of  great  significance  when  my  wife  called  me.   She  said 
that  I  must  return  home.   I  tried  to  find  out  why  I  had 
to  return  home,"  he  said,  "but  she  kept  insisting  that  I 
return,  and  she  finally  said,  'Please  come  back  for  my 
sake.'   I  knew  then,"  he  said,  "that  my  end  had  come." 

He  told  us  that  he  reported  the  next  day  for  work  at 
the  Soviet  embassy  and  was  called  in  to  see  the  chief — the 
real  chief — who  told  him  that  he'd  been  recalled.   There 
were  no  explanations.   He  said  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  gotten  a  plane  for  Moscow — not  Leningrad,  he  reminded 
us — that  morning,  which  was  on  a  Tuesday  morning.   He  said 
he  had  missed  the  plane,  evidently  by  design,  but  that  he 
planned  to  catch  the  Thursday  morning  plane  for  Moscow, 
which  was  to  leave  at  8:15. 

We  had  been  sitting  at  the  table  in  the  Crillon  bar 
for  almost  an  hour,  and  he  was  getting  progressively 
drunker  but  was  coherent.   He  said  that  his  first  thought 
was  to  save  his  oldest  boy,  who  was  seven,  and  that  he'd 
succeeded  in  doing  this;  that  he'd  been  on  the  telephone 
all  that  morning  and  finally  arranged  for  the  boy  to  go 
to  Denmark.   The  boy  reached  Denmark  and  was  safely  hidden. 
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He  said  that  he  had  provided  the  boy  with  quite  a  bit  of 
money  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  worry,  and  he  had  done  all 
that  he  could  do,  and  now  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  own 
death.   He  said  that  he'd  never  been  cible  to  stand  pain, 
and  that  he  and  his  wife  had  often  talked  about  what  would 
happen  if  he  were  recalled  to  Moscow.   And  he  told  her  that 
if  he  were  recalled,  and  if  he  were  subject  to  any  kind  of 
physical  torture  or  pressure,  he  would  agree  to  anything. 
He  would  sign  anything;  he  would  consent  to  saying  that  he 
had  engaged  in  espionage — anything  else  they  wanted  him  to 
say.   He  said  the  only  thing  he  now  hoped  for  was  that  they 
would  get  rid  of  him  quickly  and  not  torture  him.   He  put 
his  hand  out  for  my  sister  to  shake,  and  he  said,  "How 
does  it  feel  to  shake  hands  with  a  corpse." 

I  asked  him  what  good  it  would  do  for  him  to  go  back. 
After  all,  would  his  return  mean  that  he  would  protect  him- 
self or  save  himself?  or  his  younger  son?  or  his  wife?   He 
asked  me  if  I  was  married,  and  I  said  yes.   And  then  he 
said,  "Well,  I'm  very  much  in  love  with  my  wife.   I  can't 
tell  what  will  happen  to  her  if  I  do  go  back,  but  I  can 
tell  what  will  happen  if  I  don't  go  back,  and  I  can't 
afford  to  take  the  chance.   Perhaps  they'll  simply  let 
her  off  by  sending  her  to  some  kind  of  a  camp."   My  sister 
then  said  to  him,  "Do  you  mean  a  concentration  camp?"   He 
looked  up  with  that  same  rather  boyish  but  embittered  smile 
and  said,  "Concentration  camp?   Don't  you  read  the  news- 
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papers?   There  are  no  concentration  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union."   I  said,  "Why  don't  you  flee?   Why  don't  you  go 
to  America?"   And  he  said,  "I  don't  need  your  help  to  do 
that.   I  have  plenty  of  money.   I  have  five  passports  to 
five  different  countries."   At  this  point  he  pulled  out 
a  Dutch  passport,  rather  beat-up  and  worn,  which  evidently 
had  his  picture  in  it,  although  the  picture  was  of  a 
slightly  younger  man.   Still,  I  think  it  was  his  picture. 
He  had  so  little  use  for  a  passport,  he  said,  that  he 
might  as  well  just  tear  it  up,  and  he  began  to  pull  out 
the  pages.   We  said,  "Don't  do  that."   And  he  said,  "Why? 
What  good  is  this  going  to  do  me  now?   What  good  is  any- 
thing going  to  do  me  now?   I'm  dead."   He  would  not  let 
us  pay  for  any  of  the  drinks,  and  when  I  asked  why  not, 
he  said,  "What  good  does  money  do  me  now?   What  good  does 
money  do  a  dead  man?"   I  said,  "Look,  if  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  your  money  that  way,  why  don't  you  go  out  in  the 
street  and  give  it  away?"   And  he  drew  himself  up,  and 
he  said,  "I'm  a  proletarian" — implying  that  was  the  way, 
I  suppose,  capitalists  got  rid  of  their  money,  but  not  a 
representative  of  the  working  class. 

My  sister  was  near  tears.   We  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  we  could  do  for  this  boy  in  Denmark,  and  he  was 
silent  for  a  short  time,  and  then  he  said,  "Yes,  there  is 
something  you  can  do  for  him.   I  wonder  if  you  could  take 
him  a  message  from  his  father?"   We  said  we  would,  and  he 
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said,  "He  was  born  on  Christmas  day,  and  he'll  be  seven 
years  old  this  December  25th" — that  was  about  three  weeks 
away-- "and  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  him  a  Christmas 
greeting  from  me."   We  said  we'd  do  more  than  that,  that 
we  would  send  him  presents.   He  said,  "No,  you  don't  have 
to  do  that.   I've  taken  care  of  him.   He  has  plenty  of 
money;  he  won't  have  to  worry.   But  I  would  like  you  to 
take  some  word  from  his  father."   He  then  called  over  to 
the  bartender  and  asked  him  to  bring  some  writing  paper. 
I  gave  him  my  pen,  and  there  at  the  table  he  wrote  the 
date  and  Paris,  and  then  spent  about  ten  minutes  writing 
very  quickly,  in  undecipherable  script — to  me — this  message 
to  his  son.   (Beautiful  calligraphy,  by  the  way,  which  I 
assume  was  Russian.)   It  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to 
compose  the  letter,  but  there  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
writing  of  it.   And  when  he  finished,  he  signed  it  with 
a  flourish  and  said,  "Would  you  like  me  to  translate  this 
for  you?   I've  written  this  in  Russian — my  boy  understands 
Russian--and  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  writing  in  that 
tongue."   He  then  read  off,  in  English,  from  the  paper  he 
had  written.   It  was  so  moving  that  by  the  time  he  finished, 
my  sister  really  was  in  tears  and  had  to  leave  the  room. 
In  effect,  the  letter  said — with  all  sorts  of  Russian 
diminutives  and  touches,  full  of  pathos  and  sentimentality — 
that  he  wished  to  greet  his  boy  on  his  seventh  birthday, 
that  he  would  be  far  away,  that  the  boy  should  live  where 
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he  was,  that  he  should  grow  up  in  Denmark,  that  he  should 
study  hard  and  perhaps  become  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  that 
if  he  ever  received  a  call,  even  from  his  mother,  from  what 
he  called  "our  country"  (namely,  the  Soviet  Union)  to  go 
back,  he  must  not  do  so.   He  must  never  return  to,  quote, 
"our  country,"  until  quote,  "our  country"  was  free.   He 
told  him  how  much  he  loved  him,  how  much  he  would  think 
of  him;  and  then  he  folded  his  letter  up,  and  he  gave  it 
to  me  and  said  he  deeply  appreciated  our  willingness  to 
deliver  the  letter.   I  then  said,  "Well,  how  should  we 
deliver  the  letter?  What's  his  address?   What's  his  name?" 
He  stopped  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  "Look,  I've 
worked  so  hard  in  the  last  twenty- four  hours  to  assure 
my  son's  security  that  I  must  not  tell  even  you,  although 
I  like  you  and  I  like  Americans.   You've  been  very  nice  to 
listen  to  me.   I  can't  tell  you  where  he  is .   I  hope  you'll 
not  think  it  too  rude  of  me,  but  I  would  rather  give  you  an 
address  through  which  you  can  reach  my  boy."   He  then  wrote 
down  a  name  and  an  address  in  Holland,  and  said  that  by 
telephoning  that  morning,  and  by  paying  considerable  sums 
of  money,  he  had  got  this  address  as  a  cover  address  for 
his  son,  and  that  anything  that  was  sent  to  that  address 
would  get  to  his  boy.   I  put  that  in  my  pocket,  along  with 
the  letter. 

It  was  not  about  a  quarter  of  three,  and  we  decided 
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the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  take  him  with  us  and  try  and 
sober  him  up.   We  got  him  out  into  the  street — he  was  by 
this  time  lurching  badly,  got  into  a  taxi  and  headed  for 
the  only  restaurant  I  could  think  of  at  the  moment.   When 
we  arrived,  we  found  the  cook  had  gone  home,  and  it  was 
too  late  for  lunch.   So  we  stood  around  in  the  street,  and 
finally  he  said,  "Let's  go  to  Maxim's." 

He'd  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  beginning  to  show 
symptoms  of  persecution.   He  would  look  around,  suspect 
people  who  were  standing  near  him.   He  would  never  precede 
us  into  the  taxi  but  insisted  that  we  get  in  first,  and 
then  he  would  get  in  and  shut  the  door.   We'd  never  been 
to  Maxim's.   I  mentioned  that  I  heard  that  during  the  war 
it  had  been  a  favorite  hangout  for  the  Germans,  and  he 
said,  "Yes,  and  Russian  intelligence  agents."   We  got  out 
of  the  taxi  a  short  way  from  Maxim's,  got  back  out  into 
the  street,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  whirled  around  and 
lurched  back  toward  the  taxi  that  we  had  just  vacated. 
I  followed  him  and  said,  "What's  the  matter?"   And  he 
said,  "Do  you  see  that  man?   Do  you  see  that  car?   They've 
been  following  us  all  the  time.   I  know  they're  following 
us."   I  didn't  see  anyone,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure.   We 
entered  Maxim's — he  was  still  on  his  feet — and  we  were 
put  at  a  table  at  the  back  of  the  restaurant.   There  was 
almost  nobody,  by  that  time,  in  the  restaurant.   I  only 
saw  one  other  party,  three  Frenchmen,  who  were  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  room  and  were  conversing,  having  coffee, 
and  evidently  just  about  to  leave.   Our  strange  friend  fell 
into  his  chair,  and  then  out  of  a  kind  of  drunken  fog,  he 
noticed  the  other  people  across  the  room.   He  lurched  to 
his  feet,  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  in  good  Warner 
Brothers  fashion,  as  if  he  had  a  gun  in  his  pocket.   He 
pointed  it  to  these  men  and  just  stood  there  staring  at 
them.   We  managed  to  pull  him  into  the  chair  again.   And 
then  we  brought  the  headwaiter  over,  who  assured  him  in 
French  that  these  were  three  Frenchmen  whom  the  headwaiter 
knew  personally,  and  then  our  Russian  friend  seemed  satis- 
fied that  they  weren't  Russian  agents. 

We  ordered  him  some  hors  d'oeuvres  and  a  steak.   He 
wouldn't  touch  them.   He  had  some  more  vodka.   My  sister 
tried  to  make  him  eat,  but  he  wouldn't.   During  the  hour 
that  we  were  in  Maxim's,  he  consumed  about  a  carafe  and  a 
half  of  vodka  and  finally  did  nibble  at  his  steak,  but  by 
the  end  of  the  meal  he  was  so  drunk  he  was  eating  the  food 
with  his  fingers.   We  ordered  him  coffee;  he  wouldn't  touch 
it. 

We  got  him  outside  and  wondered  what  to  do  next.   I 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  get  him  back  to 
the  Crillon  Hotel,  up  to  our  room,  and  let  him  sleep  it 
off.   We  did  persuade  him  to  come  to  our  room,  though  he 
was  very  hesitant.   But  when  we  got  there,  he  stood  in 
the  corridor,  wouldn't  go  into  the  room  until  the  three 
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of  us  had  entered  first,  and  then  when  he  came  in — and  it 
took  about  five  minutes  to  get  him  in — he  peered  around, 
keeping  his  hand  in  his  pocket.   He  dropped  to  the  floor, 
looked  under  the  beds,  demanded  that  all  the  cupboards  be 
opened  so  that  he  could  inspect  them.   My  sister  went  into 
the  bathroom,  and  he  tried  to  follow  her.   Then  he  entered 
the  bathroom  alone,  after  I  had  preceded  him,  to  inspect 
that.   He  saw  a  bolted  door  which  he  suspected  led  into 
another  room,  where  perhaps  people  were  waiting.   We 
assured  him  that  this  was  simply  a  door  that  led  into  the 
next  apartment  in  the  Crillon  and  was  bolted.   He  tried  it; 
it  was.   It  was  a  little  hard  to  tell  how  much  he  could 
recognize  at  this  point.   He  rarely  took  his  hand  out  of 
his  pocket.   He  saw  a  window  which  opened  out  onto  the 
courtyard,  and  asked  that  I  open  it.   He  stood  in  back 
of  me  and  then  peered  out  and  waved  his  gun  around.   We 
closed  the  window.   He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  bedroom. 
We  tried  to  persuade  him  to  lie  down.   And  he  said,  "Sleep. 
Why  should  I  sleep?   I'm  going  to  be  dead  in  two  days." 

He  wouldn't  stay;  so  all  four  of  us  then  left  the 
room,  went  down  the  elevator,  got  out  in  front  of  the  Crillon 
wondering  what  in  the  world  to  do  next.   He  suggested  we 
go  on  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix.   He  didn't  want  to  leave  us. 
Once  again,  we  piled  into  a  taxi.   He  could  by  now  barely 
get  in  and  out.   We  helped  him  to  a  table  outside  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix.   I  order  an  infusion  for  him,  and  also  one 
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myself  I    [laughter] 

He  was,  by  now,  almost  totally  incoherent,  yet  he  said 
nothing  inconsistent  with  what  he  had  said  earlier.   We  all 
had  plenty  of  cigarettes,  but  for  some  reason  he  decided  he 
wanted  to  order  more  cigarettes.   When  the  waiter  came  over, 
he  ordered  them.   The  waiter  turned  away  to  call  the  ciga- 
rette girl,  which  brought  our  friend  to  his  feet  staggeringly, 
his  hand  in  his  pocket.   He  pointed  at  the  waiter,  saying  to 
him,  "Why  don't  you  get  them?   Why  don't  you  have  them?"   We 
explained  why:   the  cigarette  girl  had  the  cigarettes  and 
she  would  be  coming.   He  didn't  relax;  he  remained  there 
standing.   Finally  he  slumped  down  into  his  seat,  holding 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  until  the  girl  came,  and  then  he  was 
satisfied  that  she  really  was  going  to  sell  him  cigarettes. 
VJe '  d  offered  him  one  before,  but  he'd  refused  it.   On  an- 
other occasion,  when  we  offered  a  cigarette  out  of  a  pack- 
age, he  broke  the  cigarette  open,  smelled  it,  looked  at  it 
carefully,  and  then  smoked  the  larger  half. 

He  wouldn't  let  us  pay  for  anything  and  was  generous 
with  his  tips.   I  think  the  infusion  sobered  him  up  a  bit. 
He  asked  my  sister  if  he  could  kiss  her  on  both  cheeks. 
He  was  rather  gallant.   And  every  once  in  a  while  in  this 
drunken  stupor,  he  seemed  to  remember  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, or  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  for  a  moment  he  would 
behave  like  a  gentleman  drunk.   Then  suddenly  he  would  get 
into  his  spy  mood — hand  in  pocket,  the  other  hand  grabbing 
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what  appeared  to  be  a  wallet  in  his  inside  pocket.   "I 
could  get  away  right  now,  right  now,"  he'd  say.   "In 
fact,  I  can. " 

I  was  getting  worried  about  how  long  this  was  going 
to  go  on  and  what  would  happen  next.   It  was  quite  clear 
that  we  could  do  nothing  for  him,  even  if  his  story  was 
true,  and  he  didn't  want  us  to  do  anything.   He  said  that 
he  had  lived  all  year  at  a  hotel  on  the  rue  St.  Honore. 
And  when  I  said,  "Are  you  there  now?"  he  said,  "Oh,  no, 
no,  no.   I'm  not  there  now"--giving  us  the  impression  that 
he  wasn't  anywhere  now  except  waiting  to  catch  an  airplane 
to  Moscow. 

By  now,  it  was  about  six- thirty,  and  my  wife  and  I 
had  a  dinner  date,  and  we  figured  that  we  just  had  to  cut 
out.   He  said  he'd  come  with  us.   Again  we  got  into  a  taxi 
and  went  back  to  the  Crillon.   We  got  out  in  front  of  the 
hotel.   My  sister  left  us;  she  was  going  to  keep  the  cab 
because  she  had  to  go  back  to  where  she  was  living.   He 
remained  seated  next  to  her  in  the  cab  and  didn't  want  to 
get  out.   I  didn't  want  him  to  stay  in.   We  finally  per- 
suaded him  and  half-led  him,  half-pulled  him,  onto  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Crillon.   My  sister  left.   The 
three  of  us  stood  there,  and  he  then  pulled  out  a  package 
of  Camels  from  his  pocket  which  had  only  one  cigarette  left. 
He  threw  the  package  to  the  ground  and  put  his  foot  on  it. 
When  I  made  some  sort  of  move,  he  grabbed  hold  of  my  arm 
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as  if  to  say,  "Don't  look  at  that  yet."   Then  he  leaned 
over  and  said,  "You  see  that  package  of  cigarettes?  And 
I  said  yes.   He  said,  "When  I  take  my  foot  off  it,  you 
quietly  pick  it  up,  and  you  put  it  in  your  pocket.   And 
when  you  get  back  to  America,  you  turn  it  over  to  your 
FBI.   Do  you  understand?"   I  said  I  did.   And  when  he  took 
his  foot  away,  I  reached  over,  picked  up  the  package  of 
cigarettes,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.   (I  later  examined 
it,  and  could  find  nothing  in  it.   It  was  an  empty  pack- 
age of  cigarettes.)   We  left  him  standing  there.   My  wife 
and  I  entered  the  Crillon.   I  learned  the  next  day  that 
he  had  come  into  the  hotel  after  us,  gone  back  to  the 
American  bar,  but  he  was  so  drunk  they  refused  to  serve 
him  anything  but  Perrier;  so  he  left,  and  that  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  him.   I  also  learned  from  the  bartender 
that  he  had  remembered  seeing  him  once  or  twice  during 
the  past  year,  not  in  the  American  bar  but  in  the  upstairs 
bar  in  the  Crillon.   He  said,  "I  remember  him,  but  not 
very  well,  and  I  saw  him  infrequently." 

The  postscript  to  the  story  is  that  I  turned  over 
his  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  American  embassy  who  reads 
Russian.   He  and  others  read  it  carefully  and  told  me 
that  not  only  was  it  not  Russian,  but  it  was  no  known 
language.   I  was  also  told  that  no  plane  left  for  Moscow 
at  eight-fifteen  on  Thursday  morning,  and  that  no  man  of 
his  description  was  first  secretary  of  the  Soviet  embassy. 
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GARDNER:   For  what  purpose  did  you  originally  compile  this, 
just  for  your  own  interest? 

HARRISON:   I'll  tell  you.   Nancy  and  I  had  lunch  with  a 
distant  relative  of  herj.  Bob  Littell,  and  his  wife,  Anita, 
the  next  day.   Anita  Littell 's  maiden  name  was  Damrosch — 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Walter  Damrosch.   Walter  Damrosch 
married  a  Blaine.   So  we  were  connected,  though  not  close 
relatives.   Bob  Littell  was  the  European  editor  of  Reader ' s 
Digest.   Incidentally,  Littell  once  wrote  for  The  New 
Republic,  and  his  father  was  one  of  the  founding  editors 
of  The  New  Republic.   Anyway,  we  went  there  for  lunch. 
And  of  course,  I  told  them  this  story,  and  they  were 
fascinated.   And  Bob  said,  "Before  you  leave  today,  I 
have  a  dictating  machine  in  the  next  room,  and  I  want 
you  to  sit  down  and  tell  it  exactly  as  it  happened,  so 
that  you'll  have  it." 

Anita  later  sent  me  the  transcript. 
GARDNER:   Incredible  story.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 
HARRISON:   After  our  honeymoon  in  Paris,  Nancy  and  I  went 
back  to  Germany =   I  continued  at  my  job,  and  Nancy  con- 
tinued trying  to  communicate  with  the  German  refugee 
couple  downstairs.   We  had  one  other  brief  excursion, 
when  I  attended  one  of  the  World  Veterans  Committee  meet- 
ings held  in  Belgrade.   So  Nancy  went  along.   The  Yugoslavs 
were  generous  hosts.   They  weren't  happy  unless  they  were 
feeding  you  or  pouring  slivovitz  down  your  throat.   I 
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recall  the  large  banquet  the  Yugoslavs  put  on  the  night 
before  we  were  to  leave.   I  had  already  learned  to  dislike 
the  smell  of  slivovitz.   I  didn't  like  it  in  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  or  the  end.   But  there  was  a  lot  of  it  flowing, 
so  much  so  that  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  get  on  the 
plane  the  next  morning,  we  were  feeling  rather  unsteady 
and  longing  to  get  into  the  airplane,  sink  back  into  our 
chairs,  and  quietly  try  to  forget  the  banquet  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  lively  and  friendly  as  it  had  been.   Just 
before  the  plane  took  off,  one  of  the  American  delegates 
got  onto  the  plane,  and  as  he  was  walking  up  the  center 
aisle,  he  dropped  a  bottle  of  slivovitz — we  had  all  been 
given  one  before  we  left.   It  broke,  and  its  fumes  rose 
from  the  floor.   I  thought — Nancy  and  I  both  felt — that 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  through  the  next  five  minutes. 
We  didn't  do  much  traveling  in  Germany,  and  I  didn't 
remain  there  much  longer.   Another  man  took  over  my  job. 
I  had  again  done  the  thing  that  I  was  asked  to  do,  which 
was  to  establish  the  foundation,  hire  a  staff,  get  a  place 
to  work,  begin  to  meet  some  of  these  German  groups,  listen 
to  their  problems   and  projects,  entertain  Dr.  Pollock 
when  he  came  over  to  talk  to  me  or  to  the  Germans .   And 
I  was  ready  to  leave.   Germany  was  not  my  favorite  place, 
and  my  German  was  not  that  good.   I  didn't  really  feel 
that  happy  in  Germany,  although  I  can  say  nothing  against 
the  treatment  I  received.   The  Germans  were  friendly,  and 
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I  don't  think  that  was  just  because  we  had  the  money  and 
they  didn't.   We  got  along.   But  Nancy  and  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  go  back. 

I'll  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  Nancy's  background. 
I  mentioned  that  we  had  met  at  an  AVC  convention  in  Chicago 
and  that  her  grandmother  had  invited  some  of  the  AVC 
officers  to  the  house  for  Thanksgiving  dinner.   We  didn't 
see  very  much  of  each  other  then,  but  we  saw  each  other  a  second 
time  in  New  York,  and  then  Nancy  came  over  to  Europe  and  spent 
the  summer  there.   We  had  some  time  on  the  Riviera  and  in 
Italy,  and  had  decided  to  marry  in  Germany  since  I  couldn't 
leave  my  job  and  come  back  to  the  United  States. 

Nancy  had  an  unusual  background.   She  was  by  then  in 
her  late  twenties.   She  had  been  born  after  her  father's 
death — her  father  died  in  the  influenza  epidemic  in  1917- 
1918.   She  was  raised  by  her  mother,  in  her  very  early 
years,  in  Winnetka,  outside  of  Chicago.   The  dominant 
influence  in  her  life,  however,  was  her  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  had  married  the  son  of  James  G.  Blaine, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  president  and  secretary  of 
state.   Emmons  was  a  younger  son  and  had  worked  for  the 
railroad  out  in  Chicago.   He  was  a  lawyer.   Anita  McCormick, 
Nancy's  grandmother,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cyrus 
McCormick,  who  invented  the  reaper  and  who  had  built  the 
harvester  company  which  later  became  the  International 
Harvester  Company — it  was,  in  the  beginning,  called  the 
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McCormick  Reaper  Works — and  had  amassed  a  great  amount  of 
money.   Anita  McCormick  was  the  unusual  child  of  that 
family.   Her  husband,  Emmons,  died  within  three  years  of 
their  marriage,  and  she  was  left  with  a  young  child,  Nancy's 
father  (also  called  Emmons) .   At  first  her  life  centered  on 
the  raising  of  the  boy.   She  got  interested  in  education. 
She  gave  very  large  amounts  of  money  to  start  a  school  for 
children  in  Chicago.   She  ran  for  the  board  of  education, 
was  on  the  board  of  education  in  Chicago.   She  founded  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   Later 
in  her  life,  she  became  more  political.   She  ended  up 
running  for  the  state  legislature  of  Illinois  on  Henry 
Wallace's  Progressive  ticket.   Her  cousin  was  Bertie 
[Robert  R. ]  McCormick,  who  ran  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
although  the  family  always  stuck  together,  she  and  he  did 
not  see  eye-to-eye  on  political  issues. 

Her  son  Emmons  married  Nancy's  mother,  and  within  a 
year  of  their  marriage,  he  was  dead,  so  that  the  two  men 
who  meant  most  in  Anita's  life  both  died  prematurely,  and 
all  she  had  left  was  her  granddaughter, Nancy .   She  fastened 
onto  the  education  of  that  child,  insofar  as  she  could,  in 
the  same  way  that  she'd  done  with  her  own  son.   She  was  an 
inspiration  to  Nancy.   She  was  dedicated  to  the  idea  that 
money  had  to  be  used  for  the  public  good;  it  was  a  public 
trust,  not  something  for  your  own  pleasure.   And  although 
she  lived  in  high  old-fashioned  style,  she  did  not  live  in 
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luxury.   She  did  little  entertaining.   She  was  not  part  of 
the  society  life  of  Chicago,  the  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  kind 
of  Chicago,  though  she  could  have  been.   She  spent  her  time 
in  good  works,  and  toward  the  end  more  and  more  in  inter- 
national work.   Peace,  world  order  were  the  things  that 
she,  toward  the  end,  thought  the  most  important  things  in 
the  world.   One  of  the  last  gifts  she  made  before  she  died 
in  her  mid-eighties  was  a  million  dollars  to  Stringfellow 
Barr  and  a  few  others  to  establish  a  foundation  for  world 
government.   She  was  the  largest  contributor  to  Henry 
Wallace's  campaign  for  the  presidency.   She  could  not  be 
persuaded,  even  by  her  granddaughter,  that  there  were  some 
questionable  associates  of  Mr.  Wallace  in  that  campaign. 
She  didn't  listen.   When  she  trusted  people,  she  trusted 
them.   And  if  they  seemed  to  have  the  right  objectives, 
she  was  with  them. 

Nancy  came  out  of  that  kind  of  background,  and  even 
though  her  mother  remarried,  and  she  lived  with  her  mother 
and  her  stepfather  and  was  raised  by  them,  the  real  force 
in  her  upbringing  was  her  grandmother  and  her  grandmother's 
interest  in  world  affairs  and  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race.   So  Nancy,  after  having  gone  to  Vassar,  where  she 
was  interested  mostly  in  horses  but  where  she  had  been  an 
art  history  major,  joined  something  called  Camp  William 
James,  in  which  Dorothy  Thompson  was  influential.   This 
was  at  the  time  when  we  were  about  to  get  into  the  war. 
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The  camp's  purpose  was  to  get  girls  like  Nancy  out  onto 
the  farms,  up  in  the  backwoods  of  New  Hampshire  and  places, 
and  to  help  the  farmers  bring  in  the  crops  and  do  whatever 
was  necessary  in  the  absence  of  male  labor.   Nancy  then 
went  South  and  took  a  job  with  the  Textile  Workers  [Union 
of  America]  as  an  organizer  in  the  textile  mills  of  North 
Carolina — Rock  Hill,  North  Carolina.   She  was  in  charge  of 
food  distribution  during  the  strikes.   Then  she  came  back 
to  Chicago  to  work  for  the  AFL-CIO  on  legislative  work 
down  in  Springfield  and  in  Chicago.   And  it  was  at  that 
point  that  I  met  her.   [tape  recorder  turned  off] 

When  Nancy  and  I  finally  did  leave  Koenigswinter-am- 
Rhein,  with  no  great  regret — although  it  had  been  sort  of 
an  enjoyable  less  than  a  year,  because  I  had  been  at  the 
job  there  at  least  six  months  before  we  were  married--we 
went  to  Paris,  for  no  particular  reason  except  it  was  a 
way  back  home.   We  rented  a  lavish  apartment.   The  best 
thing  about  it  was  that  you  could  take  a  bath  and  look 
out  the  window  and  see  the  Eiffel  Tower.   We  stayed  there 
only  a  few  months  and  then  came  back  to  New  York;  and 
through,  again,  some  sort  of  family  connection,  a  Littell 
connection,  we  were  able  to  find  an  apartment  on  East 
Seventy-fifth  Street  which  was  just  what  we  wanted.   I 
then  was  asked,  because  of  this  continuing  interest,  or 
early  interest,  in  the  V7orld  Veterans  Federation  whether 
I  would  set  up  some  kind  of  a  continuing  American  funding 
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group  on  behalf  of  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  which 
couldn't  exist  wholly  on  dues  from  member  countries.   Some 
of  the  countries  were  very  poor,  some  of  these  veterans' 
organizations  had  very  little  to  give;  and  although  every- 
body paid  dues,  the  dues  were  not  that  great.   I  said  I 
would,  and  we  enlisted  Sherman  Ewing,  someone  who  didn't 
have  to  work  for  a  living.   He  lived  in  River  House  and 
was  looking  for  something  to  do  that  would  be  useful  other 
than  what  he  was  doing,  which  was  to  finance  Broadway  plays. 
Ewing  headed  up  a  small  group  of  men  who  raised  modest 
amounts  of  money  through  something  called  the  World  Veterans 
Fund  in  New  York,  which  was  tax-exempt  and  able  to  make 
contributions  to  the  World  Veterans  Federation,  or  at  least 
to  the  American  participation  in  it.   We  also  put  on  a 
dinner  honoring  Trygve  Lie,  who  was  retiring  as  secretary- 
general  of  the  United  Nations.   We  brought  a  lot  of  people 
together  so  that  they  would  know  more  about  the  World 
Veterans  Federation.   Sherman,  while  I  was  there,  was 
succeeded  by  Alfred  Vanderbilt  who  took  over  and  was  more 
effective  than  Ewing. 

So  we  had  this  pleasant  life  in  New  York.   Our  first 
child,  David,  was  born  there.   I  came  to  know  my  in-laws, 
my  mother-in-law  and  Nancy's  stepfather,  who  lived  on  a 
grand  estate  near  Charlottesville  in  Virginia.   He  rode. 
They  had  not  come  to  our  wedding,  so  I  hadn't  met  them 
until  we  got  back  to  the  United  States.   I  think  it  ought 
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to  be  said  that  although  my  relations  with  my  father-in- 
law  were  correct,  and,  on  the  surface,  exactly  what  rela- 
tions ought  to  be  between  a  son-in-law  and  his  father-in- 
law,  there  was  never  any  great  love  lost  between  us.   I 
learned  from  Nancy,  although  she  would  hesitate  to  criti- 
cize her  stepfather,  that  he  was  the  kind  of  a  man  whom 
she  never  could  have  loved  or  who  loved  her.   He  was 
dutiful,  but  in  the  back  of  Nancy's  mind,  and  certainly 
my  mind,  was  the  thought  that  Nancy's  importance  lay  in 
the  fact  that  she  was  the  connecting  link  to  Mrs.  Blaine, 
and  Mrs.  Blaine  was  generous  to  Nancy's  stepfather.   She 
had  bought  them  a  house  in  Winnetka,  she  had  bought  them 
the  mansion  in  Virginia.   They  were  hers,  and  she  loved 
them;  and  no  matter  what  they  did,  she  went  on  loving 
them  and  went  on  being  generous  to  them.   But  it  came 
as  a  sharp  blow  when  Nancy  mentioned  that  we  owned  some 
property  on  a  lovely  lake  in  the  Adirondacks,  Lake  St. 
Regis.   Nancy's  grandmother  had  had  a  large  lodge  on  the 
lake  and  she  had  recently  died.   There  were  other  com- 
parable lodges  around  the  lake.   The  Ogden  Reids  had  one; 
Mrs.,  I  think  it  was,  [Marjorie]  Post  Hutton  Davies  an- 
other.  Mrs.  Davies 's  big  place  was  up  the  hill.   You 
reached  it  from  an  escalator  from  the  boat  dock.   Well, 
I  thought  it  would  be  good  to  take  a  look  at  the 
Adirondacks  site  to  see  if  we  wanted  to  use  it  as  a 
summer  place.   The  lodge  that  Nancy's  grandmother  had 
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owned  on  the  property  had  burned  down;  there  was  only  a 
small  little  house  and  a  boathouse  left.   The  Lawrences — 
that  is,  Nancy's  mother  and  stepfather — had  a  "camp"  next 
door.   Nancy  didn't  want  to  go  there,  but  she  thought  I 
ought  to  find  out  what  it  was  like,  and  so  she  encouraged 
me  to  take  David  and  have  a  look.   My  mother-in-law  and 
stepfather  were  there,  and  I  stayed  with  them.   They  had 
several  boats  in  which  to  cruise  around  the  lake.   I  had 
heard  whispers  that  Jews  were  not  welcome  on  upper  St. 
Regis  Lake,  and  I  thought  I'd  better  check  that  out. 
Lydia  Katzenbach's  parents,  the  Stokeses,  had  a  place 
there.   Lydia  was  visiting  them,  and  I  spent  an  evening 
with  her.   She  led  me  to  think  that  the  stories  were  true. 
But  just  to  make  sure,  I  paid  a  call  on  a  lady  whose 
Jewish  background  was  a  little  hard  to  trace — I  believe 
somewhere  in  the  dim  past,  there  had  been  a  Jewish  grand- 
mother--and  that  family  was  never  permitted  to  join  the 
upper  St.  Regis  Yacht  Club,  could  not  participate  in 
races  on  the  lake.   Hearing  that,  I  came  back  to  the 
house  of  my  father-in-law  and  my  mother-in-law  and  told 
them  this.   Larry,  my  father-in-law,  was  then  the  comman- 
dant of  the  yacht  club,  which  was  the  only  common  social 
thing  on  the  lake.   And  Larry  said,  "That's  a  rule  that 
I  would  enforce." 
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